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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—o— 


We have been favoured with numerous 
minute corrections and additions from ** R.”” 
and “D.A.Y.” on the Compendium for 
Suffolk. The latter will please to recollect 
that it is not our Compendium, but that we 
insert it as sent by our Correspondent S. T. 
to whom we shall therefore hand over such 
communications as we may receive. To 
«D. A. Y.” we briefly hint, that it is not 
wonderful for a resident in a County to be 
enabled to point out errors in a paper drawn 
up by a gentleman who has not so accurate a 
local knowledge, but who relies principally 
on established topographical works for his 
information. 

J. N. will be much obliged by any Bio- 
graphical Notices of Gilbert Dugdale, au- 
thor of “* Time Triumphant, 1604 ;” of the 
two Alexrunders, Sigismund and Henry, 
prominent features in the Court Revells; 
of Thomas Giles, Director of the Court 
Dances in 1610; and of John Alleyne, a fa- 
mous singer in the service of the Queen. 

Our Reviewer informs F. S. that the line 
of Pope, ‘* Shakes his white plumes,” &e. is 
a mere interpolation of that paraphrast : for 
the original (Iliad, lib. xiii. line 754, ‘Hea 
xas weundn, &c.) has not a word about 
plumes of feathers. 

In Azrev’s long Letter there is much 
good sense, too much asperity, and (unfortu- 
nately) too much truth. But why are WE 
to attack the genus irritabile, or thrust 
our head into the hornet’s nest, whilst the 
Censurer sits snug, and smiling under the 
veil of concealment, as an anonymous writer? 

Lancetor informs Row ey, p. 290, that 
there is in the possession of a neighbour a 
little book, entitled ‘* Bibli Summula,” 
printed in 1621, and thus dedicated: ‘* Ge- 
nerosissimo ac optime spei adolescentulo 
Poningsio More, erudite pietatis maximum 
i tum, a i recatur Johannes 
Shaw.” This was Sir Teche More of 
Loseley near Guilford, Surrey, created a Ba- 
ronet in 1642, but I believe now extinct. 
The dedication includes six 12mo pages, 
and contains some family information. The 
book is neat and entire as when printed. 

Mr. T. Wess, of Sowtin, near Exeter, 
in reply to Viator, p.290, states that he 
has ‘‘ been given to understand, on good 
authority, that he -is the representative of 
General Webb ;” but he does not produce 
his authority. 

*—n—* remarks, ‘The article in page 
212, about Littlecote in Wilts, will admit of 
several additions. The Darells were a branch 
of those of Sesay in Yorkshire, which house 
of Sesay ended in Sir Geo. Darell, who died 
in 1466, leaving a daughter and heir Joan, 
married to Sir George Dawney, ancestor of 
Viscount Downe. (See Collins’s Peerage, 
by Brydges, vol. VIIT. p. 455.) Anethar 
branch of Darell settled at Calehill, near 





Ashford in Kent, temp. Hen. IV. or Hen. 
VI. where they still flourish—I have some 
recollection that the strange tradition your 
Correspondent relates is to be found in Au- 
brey’s Miscellanies. I thiuk also that the 
we ee of the Darells of Littlecote, and the 

‘ophams, is to be found in The Topographer, 
1789, 1790, 1791, 4 vols. 8vo.—For the 
Darells of Calehill, see Stemmata Chiche- 
leana.” 

P. P. says, “‘As we are approaching the 
period when our new Churches are to be 
opened, it is suggested by a strenuous sup- 
porter of the Established Religion, that 
considering this desirable renovation of our 
ecclesiastical concerns, whether it would 
not be proper and advisable (even in con- 
formity to the improved taste of the times) 
to introduce more music into the service ; 
that is to say, by having the Te Deum, &c. 
chaunted, and the Psalms (accompanied by 
the best music) sung by some of the charity 
boys at the organ, in parts.” 

Tapa observes, ‘* The lines supposed to 
be by Quarles (p. 208), are appended to 
his Argalus and Parthenia, ed. 1677, with 
the motto hos ego versiculos, and his name 
subjoined.—P.'220. Who can seriously 
state that the Druids sacrificed to Thor ?” 

S. D. will be much obliged to N. R. S. 
who furnished the notices of the Heath fa- 
mily in the Magazine of September 1822, if 
he will state further in what Inn of Court 
Benjamin Heath, Town Clerk of Exeter, 
was called to the Bar; or the name, resi- 
dence, and profession of his father. 

The paper signed ‘‘Inquiranpo” relates 
to a knot of ale-drinkers not worthy to be 
named in Mr. Urban’s pages. 

T. S. observes, In your Magazine for 
August, you mention that the Commission- 
ers for the improvement of the Western 
part of the Metropolis intend removing the 
shabby buildings nearCharing Cross. I much 
wish they would determine upon an improve- 
ment that would be a general accommoda- 
tion; the making an opening in a line with 
Coventry-street into Ldentaregnen, and 
from thence to St. Martin’s-lane, and the 
widening the West end of New-street. 

A. H. would be obliged by any informa- 
tion that would enable him to recover the 
original pedigree of the family of Alexander, 
Earls of Sterling in Scotland, brought down 
to 1743, and the re-grant or new patent of 
creation to that peerage. 

S. wishes to obtain any particulars of the 
family of John Sturt, the celebrated en- 
graver, who was born at London 1658, and 
who engraved in 1694 an elegy on Queen 
Mary in so small a size that it might be set 
in a ring or locket. He also asks are there 
now any descendants from the above John 
Sturt, and who were his parents and an- 
cestors ? 
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Tue Rive or ALustTan, Bisnop OF SHERBORNE, FOUND aT LiysraEn, 
CARNARVONSHIRE. 





Mr. Ursan, Chester, Dec. 1. 


SEND you sketches of the front 

and extent of this precious relic of 
the ornamental taste and magnificence 
of the ninth century ; the ring is now 
in my possession. 

The use of rings is of very remote 
antiquity, Nuptial rings were worn 
by the antient Greeks and Romans, 
and Tertullian notices the custom as 
having been adopted by the early 
Christians. The episcopal ring is also 
of very remote origin, forming, indeed, 
an especial part of the ceremonial of 
consecration, and used occasionally as 
seals. Of this description is the one 
now under notice. It was found about 
50 years ago, by a labourer, near to the 
surface of the ground, on a common 
at Llys faen. it is of massy gold, 
weighing nearly an ounce and a quar- 
ter. The workmanship is very neat, 
and the enamelling distinct and per- 
fect. The pattern is alternately a cir- 
cle and a lozenge; the outer part 
wrought in an ornamental style. The 
circular compartments, four in num- 
ber, bear the epigraph. On the first 


(in Saxon characters), A; on the se- 
cond LH; on the third ST; on the 
fourth A; and the Runic N, like 
X, forming the word Ahlstan. 

The lozenges are occupied with dif- 
ferent devices; on the first is a rude 
representation of a dragon, the cogni- 
zance of the kingdom of Wessex, and 
under which Alhstan, Bishop of Sher- 
borne, often led its armies to battle. 
There were three Bishops of London 
of this name, and one (the seventh) 
of Sherborne ; but the ring is supposed 
to have been the property of the latter 
(who filled the episcopal chair from 
817 to 867), being well known as an 
efficient member of the true Church 
militant. Dr. Pegge, quoting the 
Saxon Chronicle, observes, that in 
823 (after his consecration as Bishop), 
King Egbert sent his son Ethelwolf, 
Alhstan his Bishop, and Woolfherd 
his Alderman—a curious trio—to drive 
Baldred, King of Kent, across the 
Thames. On the accession of Ethel- 
wolf to the throne, the Bishop distin- 
guished himself, that is, to use the 
French phraseology, “‘ covered himself 

with 
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with glory,” in many military actions ; 
nor am, less distinguished as a na- 
val hero, for, according to Matthew of 
Westminster, he, in conjunction with 
Earl Other, attacked the Danes off 
Sandwich, put their fleet to the route, 
and captured nine of their largest ships. 
In 828 Egbert visited North Wales, 
in a hostile manner; and Dr. Pegge 
argues the probability of Alhstan hav- 
ing had the command of the army, 
and that this ring was at that period 
lost. We have no proof, however, 
that the invaders penetrated so far as 
Carnarvonshire, in the N.E. corner of 
which the ring was found. Soon af- 
ter its discovery, another gold ring of 
much greater weight was picked up 
near the same place,—a situation close 
to the sea; but its manufacture was 
extremely coarse when compared with 
this. In order to account for the su- 
periority of workmanship in this ring, 
at a time when the Saxons were so 
barbarous in their manners, the learn- 
ed Doctor says, that Egbert the Great 
resided in his younger age not less 
than 12 years at the Court of Charle- 
magne, and it is not improbable that 
some artists in the enamelling line 
might have been brought by him into 
England from thence. 
his ring attracted the particular 
notice of Dr. Pegge, in 1771 ; and in 
1773 he read a paper respecting its 
history before the Society of Antiqua- 
ries, on the 2d of December; which 
is ~~ in Archeologia, IV. 47. 
have in my possession a brass me- 
dal, a little larger than half-a-crown, 
on one side of which isa figure in a 
Scotch military habit, in the attitude 
of command, standing on a ground 
strewed with flowers ; beneath him is 
a demi-figure of a man reclining on a 
studded shield; encircling these are 
the words ‘* Carotus essere” 
On the other side, a figure of Fame 
hovering over a city, bearing in the 
left hand an imperial crown, and is- 
suant from the trumpet, ‘‘ TuuM cut- 
que.” To what does this owe its ori- 
gin? Is it in commemoration of the 
entrance of Charles Edward Stuart 
into Edinburgh? Perhaps some of 
our readers will satisfy me on this 
ead ? J. H. Hansuarr. 


——@--- 
Mr. Urzan, Dec. 5. 
A FRAGMENT of a printed jeu 
d' esprit (not published) has fallen 
in my way (no matter what title it 


Ring of Bp. Alhstan.—Literary Jeu-d'esprit. 


[Dec. 


bears), from which I can scarcely 
doubt that those who have friendship 
for the Veteran will be pleased. 

It assumes the establishment in 
a of an Order of Literary Merit, 
and describes the members originally 
elected ; and the subsequent candidates 
for admission, and the pretensions on 
which they found their claims, toge- 
ther with the objections which were 
made, on the part of the Chapter; for 
it is a Chapteral order who elect their 
own members. 

In the number introduced, it con- 
tains of course a mixture of praise and 
censure. Among the deceased who 
are recorded, are Mrs. Carter, Mrs. 
Smith, Miss Seward, Mr. John Hun- 
ter, Hayley, Warren Hastings, Ri- 
cardo, and one particularly long dead, 
the unjustly-neglected Dr. Sneyd Da- 
vies. 

If desired, extracts of two or three 
more characters shall be sent you. 


*« Next came the venerable J... 

; £ Most noble and honourable 

Chapter (he began), though the fa- 
thers of many of you were not born 
when I commenced the fearful career 
of authorship, I humbly and with dif- 
fidence solicit at your hands the dis- 
tinction so justly coveted, ere I die !— 
It is true that I have not entirely con- 
formed to the changing fashions of the 
times ; nor will it be expected, by an 
Order of which liberty of thought is 
among the primary privileges, that I 
should always have approved them. I 
have laboured rather in the regions of 
Fact than of Fancy : if it appears to 
me that the commencing century has 
gone too much the other way, I trust 
T may be forgiven. I was brought up 
in a school of classical criticism ; per- 
haps not unjustly blamed, as mere 
vertal criticism ;—but if this species 
of criticism was once too highly prized, 
it is now surely too much neglected. 
It may exercise the memory, rather 
than the higher faculties of the mind ; 
—but in seeking precision of expres- 
sion, how often do we arrive at preci- 
sion of thought! It is true that I was 
afterwards led into another course of 
investigation, neither so elegant, nor 
so scholarlike; I fell, by my intimacy 
with Mr. Gough, into what are called 
the dry, thorny, and barbarous paths of 
National and Local Antiquities: but I 
found flowers scattered continually in 
my way; and I can exclaim with my 
lamented acquaintance Thomas War- 
ton, 
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ton, that ‘ Not rough and barren are 
the slighted paths of hoar Antiquity.’ 

«* OF opinions and speculations, ex- 
cept from the few gifted beings who 
rise once in a century, the fashion and 
the charm soon passes away: facts are 
materials which never lose their value. 
This is the rock on which I stand. In 
this field 1 have toiled: and on this 
pretension I found the merit of the 
Monthly Register which it has fallen 
to my lot to conduct for almost fifty 
years, which, having outlived by half a 
century all its contemporaries, is now 
approaching the 100th year of its age, 
becomes more mellow and rich by 
the operation of time, and of which 
the few weeds, scattered among its 
flewers and fruits, will never destroy 
the virtue or the bloom !”’ 

** Fortunate Senex!” exclaimed a 
young member, warmed by the frank, 
cheerful, and benevolent manner of 
the Veteran: the words ran through 
the assembly; and J... N 
voted into the Order by acclamation. 


Mr. Urean, Dec. 28. 

— no person has a greater 
regard for the established laws of 

his country than myself, or has a 
higher veneration for those learned, 
virtuous, and independent characters, 
by whom these laws are now with a 
firm and equal hand administered, I 
never could see with what justice a 
man should forfeit his life for the 
transgression of them, on evidence 
merely circumstantial. We have the 
happiness to be governed by a code of 
laws more pure and merciful, spe 9 
than those of any state in the world; 
still that is no reason why Fg 
law should not be abrogated, if, after 
long experience, it be found unjustly 
to deprive a single subject of his life. 
However clear and strong the circum- 
stantial evidence may be, by which an 
unbiassed and upright jury may con- 
vict a person of murder; yet with what 
pain and anguish would a feeling and 
conscientious Judge and jury be affect- 
ed, if, after a life thus sacrificed, time 
should bring to light other evidence, 
by which the innocence of the r 
sufferer is clearly substantiated ! How 
much better, then, would it be for the 
rson so convicted not to suffer death, 
ut to be transported for life. If, in 
future, any thing should arise to attest 
his innocence, he might again be re- 
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stored to honour, to his friends, and to 
liberty. 

To conviction on circumstantial evi- 
dence I ever had an utter abhorrence; 
and this abhorrence was increased by 
the following circumstance, which oc- 
curred to me some years ago.—Hav- 
ing been invited to dine with a friend 
in the country, I arrived at his house 
at an early hour. In order to amuse 
me before dinner, he produced a num- 
ber of antient coins. As I was unable 
at the time to make out one of them, 
my friend requested me to take it 
home, for more accurate investigation. 
In the course of the evening, after my 
return, I had occasion to go into my 
kitchen, and perceiving a large bright 
fire, I took out the coin in hopes of de- 
cyphering its characters. nfortu- 
nately, during my anxious examina- 
tion, it fell amongst the ashes. Not 
knowing the real value of it, I ordered 
my cook and servants to search care- 
fully amongst the ashes; but all their 
labours proved fruitless. At an early 
hour of the following morning, I walk- 
ed out to superintend a labourer who 
was employed by me in making asunk 
fence before my house. The moment 
I got there, he said, “‘Sir, you have 
come at a lucky time, for I have jost 
found a curious coin.” On looking 
at it, with some warmth I replied, 
** How can you say you found it here? 
for that very coin I ost in my kitchen 


last night, and I am positive have 


been there this morning.” He then 
most solemnly assured me he had 
not; but had dug it up with his spade 
at that very instant. As I never had 
doubted his veracity before, the poor 
man seemed exceedingly hurt at my 
remark and incredulity. The evidence 
against him was to me, at that time, 
so convincing, that I never could have 
believed him afterwards. 

Distressed at this man’s obstinate 
perseverance in falsehood, 1 imme- 
diately left him in disgust, and return- 
ed to my house; when lo! my cook 
brought to me the very identical coin 
which I had lost! 

Now, Mr: Urban, what evidence 
can be adduced more remarkable, or 
more circumstantial than this? I will 
leave it to a more skilful arithmetician 
than myself to calculate the odds a- 
gainst the like coincidence, viz. that a 
rare coin should be found nearly at the 
very same place, and at the very same 
time, in which a similar coin was lost! 

The 
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The above circumstance has taught 
me a very useful lesson ;—it has taught 
me never to prejudge a man without 
indisputable evidence ; and, instead of 
condemning an accused — by ap- 
pearances, by surmises, by vague re- 
port, or by evidence merely circum- 
stantial, I have acquired, I trust, a por- 
tion of that charity which “ thinketh 
no evil, which rejoiceth not in ini- 
quity, but rejoiceth in the truth.” 

Yours, &c. P. W. 


Mr. Ursan, Kellington, Dec. 12. 
HAT human life is short, fleeting, 
and uncertain, every circumstance 

around us sufficiently evinces. How 
apt we in general are to neglect this 
admonition, and how prone we all are 
to flatter ourselves that it possibly may 
be our lot to extend life to its most 
protracted limits, every day’s experi- 
ence confirms. 

The following elegant lines by Sir 

Thomas More— 
*« Fleres si scires unum tua tempora mensem, 

Rides, cum non sit forsitan una dies” — 


were as elegantly and feelingly para- 
sea by a lady, at p. 360 of your 
agazine for last October. Permit 
me to offer to your readers another 
translation of these impressive lines 
from the pen of a Cumberland t 
(Ralph), whom I have before noticed 
in your pages; and whose poems, per- 
haps, from the provincial diatost in 
which they are for the most part writ- 
ten, are, it is presumed, less generally 
known than their merits seem to de- 
serve. 
«« Wretch! man would cry, 
If sure to die 
Before a month is past ; 
Yet laughs away 
This poor short day, 
Which is perhaps his last.” 

When we are upon the subject, Mr. 
Urban, of Cumberland Poets, you may 
perhaps recollect that you did me the 
honour to insert in por pages some 
time ago a copy of verses, entitled 
«*To-morrow,”” which I believed at 
that time, and still have strong reasons 
to helieve, proceeded from the pen of 
a Miss S. Blamire, of Thuckwood- 
nook near Carlisle, and accordingly 
communicated them to you as such. 
M. H. the authoress of * Affection’s 
Gift,”” however, claimed them as the 
production of a Miss Parker, upon the 
authority of Dr. Styles, who, in his 


and Miss Blamire. [Dec. 


« Early Blossoms,” has published them 
as the effusions of that lady's Muse. 
In consequence of this charge, I made 
every inquiry in my power to ascertain 
their real author. J communicated 
the result of my researches to you, and 
which seemed fully to satisfy the in- 
quiries of M. H. as far at least as I was 
concerned, and who also at the same 
time, with her acknowledgments for 
my candour in communicating the 
sources from which I derived them, 
added a hope that Dr. Styles would 
act with the same frankness and libe- 
rality. Whether, however, the Doc- 
tor has never seen this appeal (which 
I can scarcely suppose), whether he is 
so much rapt up in evangelical rhap- 
sodies, or whether he is so much daz- 
zled with the glare of Royal splen- 
dours, as to be utterly incapacitated 
from giving any attention whatever to 
the certainly just request of an amia- 
ble lady, 1 am unable to say; or whe- 
ther he is so much engaged in the 
contemplation of his own academical 
honours, as altogether to disregard the 
giving satisfaction to one who can 
claim no higher distinction than that 
of a regular member, late Fellow, and, 
for nearly twenty years, a resident, in 
what he flatters himself may justly be 
esteemed the first College (Trinity) of 
the first University of Europe. 

No disparagement is here meant to 
the late publications of Dr. Styles. 
The elegant language in which they 
are written, and the sacred principles 
of morality and true religion which 
they inculcate, are certainly well cal- 
culated to implant in the youthful 
mind the desire of attaining whatever 
is praiseworthy, and whatever is con- 
ducive to dignify their nature, and to 
make them useful members of society. 

I subjoin another copy of verses from 
the plaintive Muse oF Miss Blamire, 
and to the legitimacy of which, it is 
presumed, there can be no objection 
whatever. 


Written on a gloomy Day in Sickness at 
Thuckwood, in June 1786. 


«* The gloomy lowering of the sky, 
The milky softness of the air, 
The hum of many a busy fly, 
Are things the cheerful well can spare. 
But to the pensive, thoughtful mind, 
Those kindred glooms are truly dear, 
When in dark shades such wood-notes wind, 
As woo and win Reflection’s ear. 
The birds that warble over head, 
The bees that visit every flower, 
The 
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The stream that murmurs on its bed, 

All aid the melancholy hour. 
Added to this, —the wasting frame, 

Thro’ which life’s pulses slowly beat, 
Would fain persuade that naught’s the same 

As when health glow’d with genial heat. 
Where are the spirits light as air, 

That self-amus’d would carrol loud, 
Would find out pleasure everywhere, 

And all her paths with garlands strew’d? 
Nature’s the same,—the Spring returns, 

The leaf again adorns the tree,— 
How tasteless this to her who mourns, 

Or she who droops and fades like me / 
No emblem for myself I find, 

Save what some dying plant bestows, 
Save when its drooping head I bind, 

And mark how strong the likeness grows. 
No more sweet Eve, with drops distill’d, 

Shall melt o’er thee in tender grief, 
Nor bid Aurora’s cup be fill’d 

With balmy dew from yonder leaf. 
What tho’ some seasons more had roll’d 

Their golden suns beneath thine eye ? 
Yet, as the flower of mortal mould, 

’Twas still thy lot to bloom and die.” 


Yours, &c. Omicron. 


New Marriace Act. 

HE New Marriage Act, which 
came into operation on the Ist 

of November last, has, we trust, at 
length established the subject upon a 
solid and permanent foundation : and 
it is hoped that an Institution, which 
it has ever been the best policy of 
States to leave unshackled, so far as is 
consistent with its sacred character, 
will not again be embarrassed by the 
innovations of inexperienced or inte- 
rested Legislators. ‘he present Act, 
for which, it is understood, we are in- 
debted to one of the most eminent le- 
gal characters in the Upper House, 
has for its basis the 26 G. II. c. 33, 
commonly called Lord Hardwicke’s 
Act, with some judicious modifica- 
tions, calculated chiefly to afford fa- 
cilities to contracting parties, and at 
the same time to defeat the mercenary 
views of designing fortane-hunters. 
In furtherance of these ends, it is _ 
vided, That the Bishop of the Dio- 
cese may authorise the publication of 
Banns, and solemnization of Marriages, 
in any public Chapel. That the Mi- 
nister shall have written notice seven 
days previous to the publication of 
Banns; and that they shall be pub- 
lished from a proper register book, 
instead of from loose papers. That 
if the Marriage be not solemnized 
within three months after the pub- 
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lication of Banns, or the date of the 
Licence, a republication shall take 
place, or a fresh Licence be ob- 
tained. That a residence of fifteen 
days only, of one of the parties prior 
to obtaining the Licence, shall be suf- 
ficient ; and ifeither party be a Minor, 
an oath, that the proper consent has 
been obtained, shall be alone required. 
That the bond shall be dispensed with 
—which having been subject toa heavy 
stamp duty, materially reduces the ex- 
pence of a Licence, and thus renders it 
accessible to many, who were before 
deterred by that consideration. That 
in any fraudulent Marriage contracted 
with a Minor without consent, the 
Marriage shall remain good, but the 
guilty party shall forfeit all property 
which would have accrued bon the 
Marriage, and which shall be secured 
for the benefit of the innocent party 
and the children. Such are some of 
the judicious regulations of the present 
Act, which, as connected with a sub- 
ject involving the morals, and conse- 
quently the happiness of society, can- 
not be too generally known, and will, 
it is presumed, prove acceptable to 
your circle of readers. N. 


Mr. Urpan, Bath, Dec. 9. 
B Papeeey over an old volume of 
~ labours, I find an enquiry 
that I am fortunately able to answer 
(VoL. Lxxv. i. p. 520). Lawrence 
Dalton, esq. Norroy King of Arms, 
was of the ancient Lancashire family 
of that name ; and bore, Azure, crusuly 
of crosslets, a lion rampant guardant 
Argent ; being the second son of Roger 
Dalton, of Bispham, esq. as may be 
seen in the last Visitations of that coun- 
ty. The family afterwards removed to 
harnham Hall, where the head still 
resides. Norroy was an able and in- 
dustrious Herald, leaving numerous Vi- 
sitations, &c. now in the College of 
Arms, British Museum, and private 
collections. I have seen a small dark 
portrait on wood of him somewhere 
in the North of England, probably by 
some of Holbein’s copyists. By Do- 
rothy, his wife, he had several sons ; 
one of them, Walter, settled in Oxford- 
shire. His posterity were living in 
respectability near Witney about sixty 
toy ago. Their landed property was 
ost by their loyalty to their Bevcasion 
during the civil wars, wherein they 

likewise suffered personally. 

Yours, &c. SEXAGENARIUS. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Greenhithe, Dec. 24. 
CorrESPONDENT in your Lite- 
rary Publication for the month of 
September, p. 204, under the signature 
of A. H. deserves well, not only of 
the inferior Clergy of the Establish- 
ment, but of every generous and hu- 
mane man in the kingdom. He kindly 
advocates the cause of these deserving 
Labourers in Christ’s Vineyard (infe- 
ferior only in temporalities), by recom- 
mending a plan to the Legislature, in 
order to disburden the Incumbents of 
small Livings of the repairs of parson- 
age houses and buildings, by a rate 
levied on the parish; a mode which 
would scarcely be felt by the parish- 
ioners, but would operate as a consider- 
able relief to their humble pastor. 

A. H. strengthens the cause which 
he has undertaken by an argument 
which cannot be denied or contra- 
dicted, namely, “ that the Civil Ma- 

istrates neither provide nor repair the 

all of their sittings; for whenever 
the municipalities require the residence 
of their chiefs, that residence is pro- 
vided for them, and it is preserved and 
repaired for their successors.” And 
can it be supposed that the constant, 
the weekly—nay, the daily labours of 
a resident incumbent of a small living, 
are of less importance to their flocks, 
and to the community at large, than 
the duties of these officers? 

Perhaps that spirit of revolution, 
which at one time had well nigh broke 
out in this country, with its attendant 
murders and devastations, was, under 
God, in a great measure prevented by 
the Clergy in general, but particularly 
by the resident Clergy, who necessarily 
mix with their flocks, and consequently 

ss the best means of knowing, and, 
if necessary, of counteracting, any dan- 
gerous opinions or misguided princi- 
ples, which might have been broached 
and disseminated among them by some 
secret and vile incendiary. “> 
then, these men deserve this little 
boon. 
To assist this real philanthropist, 
rmit me to make a few remarks and 
observations on this by no means un- 
important subject. It is well known 
that the resident incumbents of small 
livings have seldom — | interest, ex- 
cept their merits, to push their prefer- 
ment, being frequently the younger 
sons of large families among the mid- 
dling classes. Thus situated, they find 
in their bosoms a strong stimulus to 
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qualify themselves properly for their 
sacred function, having no pecuniary 
means to get their exercises done for 
them ; and being conscious also, at the 
same time, that their sole fortune is 
their clerical profession. Therefore, 
when any one of these has the good 
fortune to be inducted (for some are 
curates for life), although they may 
barely surmount the incidental ex- 
pences; yet here again another difli- 
culty presents itsel/—To procure carts, 
waggons, horses, and servants, to col- 
lect his little tithe, is impossible. He 
is, consequently, obliged to come to 
an agreement with his parishioners. 
Behold, then, the unequal contest! 
He is unacquainted with the real value 
of his tithes, whilst the farmers are per- 
fectly at home in this business. Would 
it, then, be any hardship upon the pa- 
rish, ifit were ene b Ae to keep the 
parsonage-house and buildings in de- 
cent repair? 

I remember, when a boy, reading a 
passage somewhere to this efiect: ‘* To 
give a man his own, as a benefit, is but 
a more impudent robbery —a wrong 
enhanced by the slavery of an obliga- 
tion.” Which words, in this case, 
may not be altogether irrelevant. 

There is another distressing circum- 
stance, not unworthy public notice. 
Let us, now, suppose this Clergyman 
(for there are many examples) to have 
possessed his little living for twent 
years, and that the eldest of his six chil- 
dren is about thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, which will demand, every year, 
increasing expences ; can it be supposed 
that these things will not create a pro- 
portionate anxiety in the breast of the 
parent for the welfare of his children, 
who, with little means, will have to 
make their way in a_hard-hearted 
world? and may not such anxiety 
sometimes accelerate that most distress- 
ing of all circumstances, his premature 
death? Moreover, this painful catas- 
trophe may happen at a time or season 
of the year which will add another load 
of misery to misfortune. It may hap- 
pen, when the hay and corn lesvant 
are about to commence. The farmers 
sweep their fields, tithe and all; and 
not a single farthing accrues to the wi- 
dow and her orphans. If a successor 
is not inducted before the tithes are 
inned, they will rest securely in the 
pocket of the farmers. Is there any 


other property so badly guarded ? - 
T. B. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Dec. 13. 
N your Magazine for August last, 
p-99, with that true Antiquarian 
zeal which has ever distinguished the 
pages of your Miscellany, you sounded 
the knell over the departing relics of 
the once interesting Palace of West- 
minster. Having been so fortunate as 
to secure sketches (see Plate I.) of the 
two apartments which have been sa- 
crificed to make room for the ephe- 
meral successors which are now ra- 
idly occupying their site; and think- 
ing that they will prove equally ac- 
ceptable to those of your readers who 
may have had a personal knowledge of 
these interesting remains of antient 
splendour, as to those whose ac- 
mang with them ‘is only derived 
rom the ample and accurate descrip- 
tions you have furnished, I beg leave 
to place the memorandums I was so 
fortunate to make (which you a | 
perceive was during the time the wor 
of destruction was in full activity), at 
your disposal. You have already so 
well described them, that it is unne- 
cessary for me to attempt an amplifica- 
tion upon your Correspondent’s article 
on the subject. I shall, therefore, only 
add, that one solitary Chamber only re- 
mains of this once extensive fabric; 
and if report speaks true, this sole sur- 
yiving relic is doomed to destruction 
in the ensuing year. Without intend- 
ing to impugn the motives of those in 
whom is vested the power of carrying 
into effect the arrangements which 
have led to the destruction of so large 
a portion of the Palace of Westmins- 
ter, an edifice which had been respect- 
ed upwards of five centuries, I cannot 
help observing, that such a sacrifice at 
the present time, when our national 
antiquities are generally acquiring a 
degree of importance and considera- 
tion beyond what they have expe- 
rienced at any former period, is nei- 
ther prudent nor in good taste, and no- 
thing short of the most urgent neces- 
sity can justify the measure. It is 
therefore sincerely to be hoped that 
the proposed sacrifice of the Painted 
Chamber will receive fuller considera- 
tion before carried into effect ; and, if 
practicable, some other mode may be 
adopted, of accomplishing the pur- 
posed accommodation, which may 
embrace the preservation of this in- 
teresting apartment. D.E. 
Gent. Mac. Decemler, 1823. 
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Mr, Ursa, Dec. 14. 

AS a lover of antiquities, I am of 

course desirous of rescuing from 
oblivion such remains as may be con- 
ducive to the illustration of these re- 
searches. Living at Islington, I have 
often been led to visit, with feelings of 
peculiar veneration and curiosity, the 
Roman Camp, mentioned by Mr. Nel- 
son in his “* History of Islington ;’’ in 
which he declares himself of opinion, 
that, from its situation, and the testi- 
mony of the Roman historians upon 
the subject, it was the station occupied 
by Suetonius Paulinus, previous to the 
battle in which he defeated Boadicea, 
Queen of the Britons. This -interest- 
ing relic is, I am sorry to say, about 
to be destroyed for the purpose of let- 
ting out the ground on building leases. 
The Pretorium is, however, as yet un- 
touched, and, I think, could leave be 
obtained to dig there, some coins and 
other antiquities might be discovered. 
As little appears to be known to man 
even of the existence of this Camp, 
would just mention it as a spot worthy 
of investigation, could permission be 
obtained. This desideratum I thought 
you might perhaps be able to supply, 
or at least suggest some means by 
which it may be accomplished, and I 
feel confident it will be highly gratify- 
ing to the lovers of antiquity. 

As I am on the subject of Isling- 
ton, I would beg to be -informed. b 
some of your learned Correspond- 
ents, what there is any ‘existing 
print of the ceiling in the parlour. of 
the Pied Bull. It is omitted -by Nel- 
son, although he has one of the chim- 
ney-piece, in which, however, ‘he has 
neglected to explain two birds, the bo- 
dies and tails of which are still visible, 
and are represented in the print. I am 
led to believe these birds to be hawks, 
and a rebus of the name of the carver. 
The same rebus occurs in an old ma- 
nor house at Berlen, near Snodland, 
Kent. . It is fully described in the An- 
tiquarian Repertory, vol. IIT. p. 155. 

Yours, &c. E.G. 


Mr. Ursan, Dee. 15. 
| HAVE lately found the inclosed 
Essay among my late venerable Fa- 
ther’s theological 
know its author. 
the head of the 


my grandfather's 


pers, but do not 
‘rom the initials at 
paper, which are in 
xand, I am led to be- 
lieve 
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lieve it to be Dr. Stebbing’s.—But. I 
2 not venture to ae eae “es 
‘pon wi ter judge, by 
jee style and cosines, whether you 
deen this at all probable ; and perhaps 
our extensive reading will be able to 
ermine this point, especially if it 
has ever been in prints and moreover, 
his hand-writing may have passed — 
mspection. A. Ht 


B. Dr. S——— 


“Tue existence of a Deity aan 
the worlds were made, is evident be- 
yond all contradiction; and shall be 
taken for granted as the foundation of 
this Essay. 

This God must needs be but one, 
and must have all possible perfection 
in himself; i.e. all that our reason in- 
forms is good: and great in the highest 
degree, must be supposed to be in 
Him who made all things. Reason 
informs us that there is a real, neces- 
sary, and eternal difference between 
actions morally good and morally evil, 
besides. those necessary or indifferent 
actions that cannot be called. good or 
evil; in themselves. The former have 
been ever called virtues, and the latter 
vices; and they who by frequent acts 
of one or the other have acquired ha- 
bits of these, have been, and are justly 
said to: be, virtuous. or vicious, good or 
evil, righteous or wicked men. 

God. must skaneusite be good, in a 

ighest degree, 
oly, benefi- 
cent, &e. 


It must: needs. be pleasing to God, 
that his creatures (who are by him 
made capable thereof) should desire, 
intend,. and endeavour to be as like 
him as possible in all moral perfec- 
tions: and the contrary must of ne- 

ity be displeasing to him. 

. It is rational to su that those 
who thus study to please God, will be 
approved and accepted by him, shall 
receive favours from him, and that (if 
it be possible for men ta be happy) He 
will make them so. 

Those that live righteously and vir- 
tuously are certainly the happiest men 
of all. others, even in this world; by 
reason of that inward peace and satis- 
faction which is.the necessary effect of 
a good life; their own conscience ap- 
proving and justifying them to them- 
selves, Besides, there is an inexpres- 
sible pleasure in doing several sorts of 





good aetions, well known to all. that 
exercise themselves therein, 

The happiness or pleasure which 
these have in the practice of virtue, is 
in itself most rational and humane, i.e. 
every way suitable to that nature which 
God has given us, but yet tt is not 
that virtuous and good men are capa- 
ble of, and consequently will aspire af- 
ter and press towards, after they have 
attained the highest degree of it that is 
possible-in this life. 

The happiness they still desire and 

towards, is not of another kind 

from what they now experience in 
themselves, but a greater increase of 
the same, to the utmost that they are 
capable of. 

his makes it highly probable, tho’ 
not certain, that God will not disap- 
point the desires and pope of them 
who have thus approved themselves to 
him, and that since they do not enjo 
so perfect a happiness in this world, 
there may be a life after this when 
they shall: that since it is their chief 
good, their superlative desire to be yet 
more like to God, in moral purity and 
goodness, and in the blessedness result- 
ing from thence, he will raise them 
again, or cause them to exist in a future 
state, when they shall find what they 
could not in this state. 

Reason informs us, that God, who 
made the world by his er, does cer- 
tainly govern it by his Providence; 
though we are not able to account for 
the reason and design of all events. 

It is certain that there is a great deal 
of that which is called evil in the 
world, I mean, besides the vice and 
wickedness of men, sickness, pain, 
poverty, and affliction, which must of 
necessity be subject to the direction 
and influence of the Supreme Being. 

It is evident to every observer, that 
these things happen alike to all men, 
whether virtuous or vicious ; and con- 
sequently that the favour and displea- 
sure of are not to be judged by or 
inferred from our escaping or suffering 
these evils. 

The inward peace and pleasure that 

men have, cannot counterbalance 

the real pain, misery, and distress, 
which at least. many of these suffer in 
this world. And it is irrational and 
inhumane to pretend, with the Stoics, 
that we are or can be happy and well 
pleased, that we can acquiesce in our 
present state, from the consideration 
of our virtue and goodness ; vane 
the 
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the same time we are upon the rack or 
tortured with acute distemper, or torn 
and burnt by the cruel injustice of men, 
or starving through excess of poverty 
and want even of necessary foed, &c. 
This is another argument that makes 
it very probable that there is a life af- 
ter this, when good men shall find 
that they did not serve God for nought. 

It is not at all impossible or incre- 
dible, that God who made us to live 
and be at the first, should make us to 
live and be again in a future state. 

The light of nature or reason fur- 
ther informs us, that as we live, and 
are sustained by the Providence of God, 
we ought to love him, to serve him, to 
reverence him in our hearts, to give 
him thanks and praise for all the good 
we receive at his hands, and to look 
to him with desire and expectation for 
all that we wants that we ought to 
worship him in such a way as we 
think will be most acceptable to him ; 
in the general, that the best way to 
serve him is to strive to be as like him 
in wisdom, goodness, and purity, as 
possibly we can. 

It cannot be but those who thus ap- 
prove themselves to God, not only are 
the best, but will be in the end the 
happiest men, and will be really happy, 
if there be sucha thing as happiness 
to be found and enjoyed by men. 

‘Those who have gone thus far, 
ought next to consider and inquire 
‘whether there is need of a farther re- 
velation ‘from God, whether there be 
any such thing, and where it is, and 
what evidence we may reasonably ex- 
pect for it, and what we ought to be 
satisfied with, &c. 

Ifa = revelation from God, 
superadded to natural reason, be not 
absolutely necessary to make us wise, 
virtaous, and happy, yet neither is it 
superfluous and needless: it is:not ab- 
solutely necessary, because many have 
been — and sar and conse- 

ueutly happy without it ; yet it is not 
Seeiaoun” Desints it is oweible for 
God to reveal to us many things which 
are conducive to our goodness and hap- 

iness, which we could not know, at 
east not so fully, without a revelation. 

It is not impossible that God might 
—nor irrational to suppose that 
has, revealed himself and his will to 
men ina particular and extraordinary 


we. 
hose to whom such revelations 
were made, might at the same time be 
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as certain, might have as real an ob- 
jective certainty that these were ex- 
traordinary, miraculous, and superna- 
tural appearances, er representations, 
as we are certain of any thing that we 
perceive by our senses, or discover by 
our reason. But their own reason 
must inform them whether these re- 
velations are from God, or from some 
other cause: of this indeed they: may 
have a subjective certainty, or a ra- 
tional persuasion in their own minds, 
but not a real or perfect knowledge. 

Let us for instance take it for grant- 
ed, that the matter of fact is as related 
(Acts ix. 4.) concerning St. Paul; he 
might be as certain and sure that he 
was struck down b — from Hea- 
ven, and that he heard a voice pro- 
nouncing those werds, “ Saul, Saul, 
&e.” as he could before be certain 
that he was journeying towards Da- 
mascus. 

But then it was by the use of his 
own reason and -refiection, that he 
came to consider and discover that it 
was from God; he must be su 
to have hereupon reasoned within him- 
self, and compared all the circum- 
stances of it in his own mind, and by 
that means to have come to a just and 
full persuasion that it was God him- 
self who had done and said this to 
him; or, which is the same thing, Je- 
sus the Son of God, whose followers 
he had ted 

_So —_ a on 8 revelation is 
given s, t t are sure the 
sor hea something en ordi | 
can have no more than a rational pro- 
bability that it is from God, and a de- 
claration of his will'to them. At least 
they cannot be so sure of this as of a 
mathematical theorem, or of the fact 
itself. 

But then as to those to whom these 
make report of what they have heard 
and seen, and to whom no such ap- 
pearances are vouchsafed, it can be to 
them no more than probable, that 
what they + | is true: it wholly de- 
pends e veracity of those that 
attest it; that they say or swear they 
saw and heard and felt such things. 

It is the first-born of absurdities to 

—— oo or demonstration 
in things that wholly depend upon tes- 
timony, though he weal be E snipid 
sort of sceptic that should ‘pretend to 
disbelieve or doubt of many things 
that have no other evidence for them: 
and, therefore, after all that can be 
said, 
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said, it is not certain, but highly pro- 
bable to us, that there are such places 
as Spain and Italy; that there have 
been such men as Alexander and Ju- 
lius Cesar. 

If twenty men that we have known, 
or if but four or five, whose honesty 
and veracity was never suspected by us, 
should solemnly protest that they saw 
such and such phenomena in the air, 
—suppose that such or such a form vi- 
sibly appeared to them, and that they 
heard such a voice, and such articu- 
late words pronounced — we should 
scarce deny our assent to their report ; 
though we could not be so sure of it 
as they themselves were. 

There have been many pretended 

revelations from God. It is worth our 
serious inquiry, whether any or which 
of them were really divine, and conse- 
oo that ought to be received and 
obeyed by us. 
- If any pretended revelation from 
God be contradictory to reason, it 
must of necessity be an imposture ; for 
we cannot be so sure of any thing re+ 
vealed from Heaven, as we are that 
reason is given us by God himself ; and 
that those things which we know by 
the use and exercise of reason, are in- 
fallibly true : suppose it to be declared 
in any system of revelation that three 
and two make not five, but seven- 
teen; that revelation must be false, 
because reason tells us the contradic- 
= to it is true. 

f any pretended revelation from 
God be contradictory to the common 
sense of mankind, or to the evident 
principles of morality and goodness, 
that revelation cannot be from God : 
for we cannot be so certain of any po- 
sitive revelation whatsoever, as we are 
certain of the necessity and obligation 
of being virtuous and good: so that if 
any revelation pretended to be from 
God, do either require or oblige men 
to be vicious, inhuman, unjust, intem- 
perate, &c. such must needs be an 
im re, and ought to be rejected as 
such. But then it does not follow, on 
the other part, that whatever pretended 
revelation does enjoin men to be vir- 
tuous and good, does forbid vice and 
wickedness, is certainly a positive re- 
velation from God; for men, by the 
light of nature, might devise such a 
scheme, and therefore there must be 
more than this to prove the divine au- 
thority of a revelation. 

That revelation which makes un- 


worthy representations of God, and 
such as contrary to the natural ideas 
which reason teaches us from the 
works of nature to form of Him, can- 
not be divine, because we cannot he 
so sure that this particular revelation 
is from God, as we are that God is 
holy, just, and good, most excellent, 
perfect, and blessed, &c.” 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 22. 
b a~ R Correspondent (p. 392) ob- 
ligingly replied to my enquiry re- 
lative to the Revie amily, by a 
piece of advice and a sarcasm. Unfor- 
tunately for their intended effect, both 
were superfluous. I had previously 
consulted the authorities he mentions, 
and I entertained no ambition of ap- 
propriating the equivocal kind of ho- 
nour to which he alludes. The ob- 
ject of my enquiry was, the descent of 
a family which may claim some ho- 
nour, from its rank and alliance for 
above a century and half, even though 
its unlucky founder happened to 
the illegitimate son of a celebrated 
Peer, brother and uncle of two others, 
and in his own person a gentleman 
and a soldier. The points I wish to 
ascertain, are ‘ the dine by which this 
family descends from Edward Lord 
Poynings?”” “ Whether Edward, the 
third son, left male issue?” ** Or whe- 
ther any of the descendants from the 
three co-heiresses of Sir Adrian Poyn- 
ings, by Mary, daughter and heir of 
Owen, son of Thomas Lord De La 
Warr, ever assumed the name and 
arms of Poynings?” The eldest of 
these three in hters married Andrew 
Rogers, esq.; the others married two 
gentlemen of the name of Moore. 

Ostenhanger House, in Kent, the 
seat of the antient Barons Poynings, 
was, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, one of the most singular relics 
of antiquity remaining in this king- 
dom. ‘The edifice, which was of un- 
known date, was encircled by nine 
rude towers, contained two chapels, 
and was said to be lighted by 365 win- 
dows, or something which bore that 
appellation. Upon the decease of Ed- 
ward Lord Poynings, it was granted 
by the Crown to his illegitimate son 
Thomas, created a Peer by Hen. VIII. 
and upon his death, without issue, it 
passed I think to the Moores. 

This venerable pile, which had 
been for many centuries the residence 
of some of the most powerful and mar- 

tial 
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tial Barons of Kent, the’ Ankervilles, 
the Criolls, and the Poynings, at 
length fell into the hands of a gentle- 
man who, in a Gothic age, which to- 
lerated nothing but what it called Gre- 
cian, pulled down the old fabric, and 
out of the materials erected a very neat 


house. Row ey. 
—- 
«* John Chalkhill the Poet not ficti- 


tious.” 

Mr. Urpan,  Fleet-street, Dec. 2. 
LOSE no time in stating my con- 
viction that your Correspondent N. 

p-418, has furnished the sine gua non in 
this question, by producing that notice 
of Chalkhill, which had escaped the 
researches of Mr. Singer, and upon 
a consideration of which, I have little 
doubt, that gentleman wil! admit, his 
original hypothesis must fall to the 
ground. 

Still, however, I must contend that 

the suggestion was highly creditable 


both to his taste and feelings; and I 
cannot think that any apolo 
from those who have followe 
same train of thinking. 

For my own part, I was particularly 
cautious not to adopt the supposition, 


is due 
in the 


until I had duly weighed the question 
whether the slightest charge of dupli- 
city must of necessity follow the ad- 
mission that Isaac Walton was the real 
author of ‘*Thealma and Clearchus.”— 
The result was, that I thought myself 
fully prepared to vindicate him most 
handsomely, in case such a charge 
should be brought. 

Isaac Walton was, doubtless, one of 
the most honest-hearted creatures that 
ever drew breath ; yet was he the very 
man of all others to blend the wisdom 
of the serpent with the harmlessness 
of the dove; and a very slight know- 
ledge of his writings will serve to con- 
vince any person of his habitual wari- 
ness, that his avowed love of simpli- 
city should not be abused by an artful 
and designing world. 

Even the very name of Chalkhill has 
something about it that looks like inno- 
cent stratagem; and though I readily 
admit that the production, for the first 
ume, of an historical personage bearing 
such name, will probably set the mat- 
ter at rest, and render further argu- 
ment needless; yet it must ever be 
considered as a most singular circum- 
stance, that such personage should 
have been indebted to Walton alone 
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for his poetical existence ; and to casual 
Antiquarian discussion for a “ local ha- 
bitation” to accompany his ‘‘ name !”” 

Still there is one circumstance which 
must continue to perplex us (unless 
we infer at once that Chalkhill looked 
up to Walton as his decided superior, 
and dared not publish any thing with- 
out his revision); for, with respect to 
one of the songs in the “ Angler,” 
signed ‘‘ Jo. Chalkhill,” Walton de- 
cidedly lays claim to a *‘ part” of it, in 
that peculiarly modest and ingenuous 
way, which might easily lead to the 
belief that it was ‘atively of his own 
composition. 

The passage occurs in Chap. 16 of 
the “* Angler,” — 

** Venator.—Gentlemen, my master left 
me aloue for an hour this day, and I veril 
believe he retired himself from talking with 
me that he might be so perfect in this song ; 
was it not so, Master? 

*¢ Piscator.—Yes, indeed, for it is many 
years since I learned it, and having forgot- 
ten a part of it, I was forced to patch it up 
by the help of mine own invention, who am 
not excellent at poetry, as my part of the 
song may testify: but of that I will say no 
more, lest you should think I mean, by dis- 
commending it, to beg your commendations 
of it.” 

Now, arguing from the strict inte- 
grity of Walton, this were indeed tak- 
ing too much to himself, unless the 
chief merit of the composition rested 
with him; and I will merely beg, in 
conclusion, to submit, whether the 
like might not have been exactly the 
case with respect to the larger work of 
«© Thealma and Clearchus? I. M, 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 10. 

i & difficulty found lately at the 

Fonthill Sale to fix the true name 
on a certain vase as to its material, 
whether topaz, crystal, or what-else, 
reminds me of a grand mistake about 
an article ensured in the commercial 
world for a much larger sum forty and 
odd years ago. 

The Russel, of 74 guns, in a dark 
night ran stemling on-board an out- 
ward-bound China ship, which was 
presently sunk. In the perilous mo- 
ment of quitting her, Capt. Webb 
snatched up a small package, contain- 
ing a pearl of above 10,0U0/. price, 
consigned by his ship for the China- 
market, a rescue proving of double 
emolument to the underwriters! for 
the same pearl was, after the loss of 


the 
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the London, forwarded upon avother 
ship and a new risk. ; 
A great profit was expected by its 
sale in China: but the merchants at 
Canton had their doubts at first sight, 
and finally pronounced it no pearl. 
Your humble servant remarks, that it 
was lying in the Company’s treasu 
about 1783, as a thing not worth 
above 100 dollars. Some Correspond- 
ent more lately from the East, may 
likely enough favour us with a com- 
plete detail about this curious affair. 
Yours, &c. Ww. 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 2. 
eo yee you consider the observa- 
tions which follow convey ary in- 
formation, or likely to elicit any, re- 
specting the etymology of the term 
riel, as applied to the College of that 
name, belonging to the University of 
Oxford, alluded to in your last Num- 


ber 424, © our intelligent 
Conespsadent, J. M. Blandford, re- 
quest permission to refer him and your 
readers to the derivation of that word, 
as it is to be found in Bailey’s Dic- 
tionary. “Oriel College (probably, q.d. 
Aurea. Aula, L.—a golden hall, or as 
others will have it, of Orientalis, from 
its Eastern situation), a College of the 
University of Oxford.” 

Respecting the words aula and au- 
rea, 48 alluded to, or rather as applied 
hy him’; the import of the first is, a 
fore-court, a hall, a Prinee’s court, a 
King’s palace; that of the latter, a gold 
colour, Peantifal, goodly, amiable, pre- 
cious; most of which are applicable to 
the place alluded to. ‘The word Oriel 
I do not find ia Ash, but Oriol he de- 
fines to be ‘‘a little room next the 
hall.” And Oryal (an old word) “a 
cloister or porch,” to which Bailey at- 
taches the same meaning ; and the fur- 
ther definition (as it occurs in old re- 
cords) of ‘‘an arched room in a mo- 
nastery.”” L. Desormeaux. 


—_ @— 


On Merropouitan Courts oF 
Reaquests.—No. II. 


N the first article upon Courts of 
Requests, inserted in the Number 

for November, p. 399, some of the 
principal defects of these Courts, as at 
sresent constituted, were pointed out. 
t is the intention of the writer, in the 
present paper, to remark more at length 
npon those defects. The first of these 
defects was stated to be the delay at- 





tendant upon the proceedings in some 
stages, and the dangerous expedition 
used in others. Upon this point we 
have only to remark, that there can 
surely be no adequate reason assigned 
why a defendant should be allowed to 
oblige the plaintiff to appear at the 
Court twice,—once upon the day of 
hearing, appointed in the first sum- 
mons ; and afterwards upon a second 
day, appointed in what is called the 

ule or Order, thus compelling him to 
expend a further sum in expences, and 
to lose (what is generally very valua- 
ble to the suitors in these Courts) his 
time. It is true that if the decision be 
ultimately in favour of the er 
the costs will fall upon the defendant ; 
but the defendant may very likely pre- 
fer a gaol to the payment of either debt 
or costs. Nor is it possible to suppose 
that any justification which would sa- 
tisfy the mind of a single impartial 
man, can be urged for the disgraceful 
hurry in which the different cases are 
finally decided: upon these two points, 
then, reform is clearly desirable. The 
initiatory process ought to be shorten- 
ed, and a larger portion of time allotted 
to the decision of the cases,—such a 
portion of time as will enable the 
Court to understand the circumstances 
of each case, before they pronounce 
any decision. 

Upon the next point, the amount 
of fees taken in these Courts, will any 
person, however strongly he may be 
attached to them, by interest or other- 
wise, pretend that an alteration is not 
absolutely necessary? when the fact 
stares him in the face, that the ex- 
nses of proceedings in some of these 
ourts amount to twice the sum de- 
manded in others for the same pro- 
cesses; when a summons may be ob- 
tained and served in the Tower Ham- 
lets for sevenpence; while in the Bo- 
rough Court, the charge is one shil- 
ling and eightpence : what reason can 
exist for this diderence? Is there any 
extra trouble? No. The charges are 
regulated upon no certain principle; 
the consideration of trouble never en- 
tered the imaginations of the frainers 
of the Acts by whose authority these 
Courts were established. Certainly 
this evil ought to be remedied; this 
injustice ought not to be continued. 
Why should a man, because he resides 
in the Borongh of Southwark, pay 
nearly treble as much for the same pro- 
ceedings, as he would if he resided in 

Whitechapel ? 


‘ 
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Whitechapel? But this difference of 
expense and excess of charge apply 
not only to the original process, but 
to every subsequent proceeding; the 
costs amounting frequently to seven or 
eight shillings, when perhaps the debt 
sought to be recovered does not amount 
twoone. It is true that in the majority 
of the Metropolitan Courts, the ex- 
penses are less, perhaps do not exceed, 
im some of them, one-third of the sum 
above stated; but this only exhibits 
the manifest injustice of these different 
charges; for if the officers of the Court 
whose fees are highest receive but a 
fair and moderate remuneration for 
their labour, the officers of those Courts 
where the expenses do not exceed the 
third-part of those received in the for- 
mer Court, are of course most unjustly 
treated—they are not paid any ade- 
quate compensation for their labour ; 
but if the lower rate of fees be fully 
sufficient to satisfy most liberally the 
demands of the clerks and bailiffg em- 
ployed, then the higher rate of fees 
ought most certainly to be abolished, 
as an intolerable and useless burthen 
upon a numerous class of the commu- 
nity: that this is the case,—that the 
lower rate of fees is fully sufficient for 


every proper remuneration of the ne- 


cessary officers, is evident ; for no one 
will pretend to assert that the clerks, 
&c. of the Tower Hamlet Court are 
less respectable, less able, or less zea- 
lous, than their brethren of the Bo- 


rough Court. 

The jurisdiction of nearly all these 
Courts is so extensive, that little sur- 
prise need be entertained that the suit- 
ors are so numerous as to occupy the 
different Courts with the mere callin 
of their names. Some of the mischiefs 
attending their extensive jurisdictions 
have been already stated: to the im- 

ibility of fully hearing every case 
rought before the Court for decision, 
may be added the loss of time occa- 
sioned to suitors, and the want of that 
local knowledge which is very fre- 
quently so valuable an adjunct to those 
entrusted with the administration of 
the laws, especially where attempts to 
deceive are so fréquent as in Courts of 
pit agree This inconvenience might 
easily be removed, b the various 
Courts sitting on different days for dif- 
ferent parts of their jurisdiction; as, 
for instance, the Ossulston Court might 
sit one day for the Hotborn, another 
for the Finsbury, and another for the 
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Kensington divisions, of that extensive 
Hundred: but this would amount only 
to a partial remedy for the grievance, 
as even then persons might be com- 
pelled to come from Barnet or Acton 
to the Metropolis, to answer a claim 
for some trifling debt; and, thus cir- 
cumstanced, would most probably pre- 
fer payment of the debt demanded, 
however unjustly, to the far greater 
evil of the los of time, and to the ex- 
nce to which they would be expos 

if they were to contest the matter ; and 
thus a most alarming practice may be 
expected to prevail,—of debts bein 
unjustly demanded, and even enfo ‘ 
upon the speculation that payment will 
be made, because the party proceeded 
against will not choose to lose his time, 
and to waste a journey of some miles 
to resist the claim. And, on the other 
hand, many persons would undoubt- 
edly rather sacrifice their just debts, 
than take two or three journies to the 
Metropolis, and expend a sum of mo- 
ney, or costs, in endeavouring to ob- 
tain them. In either case the morals 
of parties having suits in these Courts 
cannot fail to receive the most serious 
injury; for if a man can escape the 
payment of his debts, he will not be 
very scrupulous in contracting more of 
them, and will place his reliance for 
a livelihood upon this and other frau- 
dulent means, rather than upon ho- 
nest —- and frugality: and if a 
man cau by the instrumentality of 
these Courts, obtain fraudulent sums 
of money, with little chance of detec- 
tion, there will be many instances in 
which the dishonest and the profligate 
will avail themselves of their power to 
procure the means of subsistence, at 
the oe of the virtuous and sober 
part of the community. 


A Barrister. 


—o— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 28. 
; following recollections arise 
from the perusal of a Song pen- 
ned by an amateur Sportsman at a 
period when the Quornpon Hunt 
was in the full zenith of its glory 
ander the management of the first 
Sportsman of the day (as a Fox 
unter)—the late Mr. Meynell !— 
The Song, which was written in the 
character of Richard Norman, that 
Gentleman’s Earth-stopper, is of con- 
siderable length, and was communi- 
eated to the ‘Leicester Journal last 
week 
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week by one of the Old School, thus 
introduced : 

«It is true Orp Tempus has been in- 
strumental in ‘running to Earth’ all the 
high-bred Horses and Hounds of that pe- 
riod, together with most of the distinguish- 
ed characters; but a chosen few still re- 
main, and it may prove a treat during 
their Twilight to have their memories re- 
freshed with the recollections of ‘ olden 
times’—as well as prove a stimulus to the 
Crack Sportsmen of the present day—to 
rival their predecessors in all the gallant 
and dashing exploits of the Field.” 


Should any part be erroneous, there 
still remain some celebrated Sportsmen 
of the Old School who can readily sup- 
ply a clearer account. 

When the Duke of York was on a 
visit at Althorpe, it was proposed that 
Earl Spencer’s Hounds should throw 
off at Gumley, but as the agreement 
then stood, that Mr. Meynell was to 
hunt from those Coverts, and Earl 
Spencer fo them, the parties for that 
day met there, and hunted together ; 
and it was probably about that time, 
that the Duke of Orleans had a very 
dangerous fall, and was taken up by 
some of the Farmers, one of whom is 
still living. The Earl of Carlisle then 
occupied Lonpen hel ; and the Quorn- 
don Hunt, as it was termed, froin Mr. 
Meynell residing there, was at the 
height of its glory, being attended not 
only by most of the principal Noble- 
men and Gentlemen that were Fox- 
hunters, but likewise by the Duchess 
of Devonshire, and many other Ladies 
of the first distinction. The late Duke 
de Biron, formerly Duke de Lauzun, 
was for a short time to have had the 
use of Gumley Hall, from his inti- 
macy with Mr. Meynell, and the 
Owner of that Mansion; and it will 
be recollected, perhaps, that within 
these few years, part of the Duke's 
effects have been sold by auction at 
Stoney Stanton, on the death of Mr. 
Franks, who for more than twenty 
years was Steward to the Duke at 
Montrouge, near Paris. The late 
Mr. Meynell was not merely a Fox- 
hunter, but one of the most accom- 

lished Gentlemen in England in the 
Rauleneouns he was the intimate 
friend and companion of the late Duke 
of Grafton, first Lord of the Treasury, 
and as Party at that time ran very 
high, though all sorts of Newspapers 
were received, no Politics, by agree- 
ment, were admitted as the subject 
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of discussion. The Parties in general 
in the Summer frequented the Horse 
Races, just established in Whittlebury 
Forest, and partook of the festivities at 
the Duke of Grafion’s seat there, call- 
ed Wakefield Lodge. Marshal Biron 
was Uncle to the Duke de Lauzun; 
and Prince Talleyrand, when Bishop 
of Autun, was the Duke's Preceptor : 
they were all well acquainted with 
England. Yours, &c. A VETERAN. 


—q— 


Mr. Ursan, Westminster, Nov. 1. 


i following Epitaph is one of 
. those at Venice, mentioned by 
in vol. xerr. ii. p. 595. It is tran- 
scribed from a drawing of the monu- 
mental tablet taken many years ago by 
an Italian artist. 

«D. 0. M. 

Iiitro D’no Henrico Stuerto D’Avbigni, 
secundo genito excellentissimi Principis Es- 
mei Ducis Levinie, Regia propinquitate et 
generosissimo indole preclaro. Hieroni- 
mus Weston, Britanniarum Regis ad ser™ 
Remb. Venetam Legatus, suavissimo affini. 
M.M. P. mpcxxxu, Vixit annos xvi.” 


On reading these lines, I think it is 
evident that the Italian who made the 
list communicated by ®, ignorant of 
the Latin language, and with difficulty 
discovering the names, has considered 
that a memorial of the Ambassador 
which was merely his tribute to the 
memory of a relation. He was Lord 
D'Aubigny’s brother-in-law, having 
married his sister Frances. (See Part 
i p- 216.) 

The second son of Esme (third 
Duke of Lennox), is said, by Sir Eger- 
ton Brydges*, to have been George, 
who was slain in the King’s service, 
at the battle of Keinton, Oct. 23, 1642. 
Henry, the subject of the foregoing epi- 
taph, dying abroad at the early age of 
17, has been hitherto overlooked. 

Several particulars of the Weston 
family have been afforded by your 
Correspondent StEMMALYsMJ, in P. i. 
pase 413. The conjecture that Anne 

Veston “ is probably the person who 
® says is buried at Venice,” must now 
be rejected. Whilst, from any evi- 
dence before us, we neither find that 
“her father,” her brother (the ambas- 
sador), or any other of the family, were 
there interred. Her sister Catherine 
is buried at Rome. Nepos. 





* Collins’s Peerage, vol. VIII. p. 429. 
Mr. 
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MEMOIR OF THE LATE Mr. Rosert The elder brother of the t, Mr. 
BLoomFiELD, George Bloomfield, who lived in Lon- 


Mr. Robert Bloomfield, the amiable 
Author of ‘“The Farmer’s Boy,” “ Ru- 
ral Tales,” &c. (whose death is record- 
ed in page 473), was born at Honing- 
ton, a village between Euston and 
Troston, co. Suffolk, on December 3, 
1766. He was one of the sons of Mr. 
George Bloomfield, a tailor, in mid- 
dling circumstances, father of six chil- 
dren, and who died when our Author 
was but six months old. His mother 
(whose maiden name was Elizabeth 
Manby) was born at Bromden in 1736, 
a very religious member of the Church 
of England, kept a small day-school in 
the village of Honington, and, with 
the other children, took all possible 
care to implant in his mind virtuous 
principles. He thus learned to read 
as soon as he could speak ; and was 
brought up by his mother till he was 
sent to Mr. Rodworth, senior clerk 
to the magistrates of the Hundred of 
Blackbourne, in which Honington is 
situated. ‘There he learnt to practise 
his pen for about three months, when 
he came away, and was never after 
sent to any other school. When he 
was about seven years of age, his mo- 
ther again married, and had another 
family. On the death of one of his 
brothers-in-law, Robert wrote some 
commemorative verses, which are said 
by Mr. Capel Lofft to have * strongly 
manifested the aflectionate disposition 
of the writer, and are among the proofs 
of his early poetic genius.” At the age 
of eleven, the Inte Mr. W. Austin, of 
Sapiston, a neighbouring village, took 
him into his house, as a farmer's boy, 
to attend his own workmen in the 
field, and supported him for some 
time; more especially as he was so 
small of his age, that he seemed very 
unlikely to be ever able to get his fu- 
ture living by labour. His mother 
too, at this period, was so poor as to 
be able but with the greatest difficulty 
to find him a few necessary articles of 
wear, even though the chief burthen 
of his support fell on Mr. Austin. 
—This part of his life furnishes the 
subject of his chief Poem, entitled 
“The Farmer's Boy.” 


don, in Pitcher’s-court, Bell-alley *, 
Coleman-street, offered to take him 
under his protection, and teach him to 
work at the trade he himself follow- 
ed. His mother, liking the proposal, 
brought Robert to London by the 
coach, June 29th, 1781, declaring that 
she should never have been ha: py, had 
she not herself seen Robert delivered 
safely, and charged me, says his bro- 
ther George, with the care and guid- 
ance of the boy in his moral and reli- 
gious duties, in such solemn and pow- 
erful language as will never be erased 
from my memory : 


‘© No father ever had a son more affec- 
tionately dutiful than he proved to me ;_ but 
his boyhood is faithfully described in the 
preface to the first edition of ‘The Far- 
mer’s Boy’.” 


Robert worked in a garret with his 
brother, where the beds were miser- 
able and coarse, and every thing far 
from being either clean or comfort- 
able. With them, in the same garret, 
lodged four other mechanics, all sin- 
gle men, who paid a shilling a week 
or their lodging. To these the. poet 
used to act as errand-boy, in return 
for which they assisted and instructed 
him in his work. Robert used also 
to read to them the yesterday’s news- 
paper (which was always brought 
them by the pot-boy), and some other 
books and tracts which they had; and 
having procured an English Diction- 
ary, he was enabled by its assistance to 
read and understand the most difficult 
passages he met with, and to peruse 
some of the long speeches of Burke, 
Fox, and North. He used very fre- 
uently to go and hear Mr. Faweet, a 
Lesenting but eloquent preacher, at a 
meeting-house in the Old Jewry, and 
much improved his pronunciation by 
hearing him. Once or twice he went 
to Covent Garden Theatre, and now 
and then to a small debating society 
at Coach-makers’ Hall. In addition 
to the Newspaper, which very much 
enlarged his ideas and expanded his 
mind, he read a History of England, 
a book called “The British Travel- 





* By the kinduess of a Correspondent we are enabled to lay before our readers a view 


of this house, since pulled down (see Plate /1). 


It was in the attic of the centre house 


that George Bloomfield, the brother of the Poet, carried on the trade of a shoe-maker. In 
this garret they had two beds, and five men worked at the shoe-making business. 


Gent. Mac. December, 1823. 
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ler,” and a ‘‘ Geography,” which were 
taken up in sixpenny numbers by the 
workmen who lived in the same gar- 
ret as he and his brother. Besides 
these, he was very fond of perusing 


the Old “London Magazine,” at his 
leisure hours—a publication which 
George Bloomfield regularly took in. 
His frst poetical production of any 
importance, was composed about this 
time. It was a song, called “ The 
Village Girl.” He composed it un- 
known to his brother, and did not 
show it to any one until he had finish- 
ed and revised it, when it met with 
so much approbation, that George 
sent it to the Editor of their News- 

per, who, to their great exultation, 
inserted it in the ‘* Poet’s Corner,” 
and also another poem or — shortly 
afterwards, named ‘‘ The Sailor's Re- 
turn.” A person subject to the most 
dreadful fits having taken a lodging 
in the garret, so annoyed and dis- 
tressed Robert and his brother, by the 
frequent recurrence of that malady, 
that they were compelled to hire 
lodgings in another part of the city. 
Here the young Poet met with a 
Scotchman, who lent him some No- 
vels, Milton’s ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” and 
Thomson’s ‘‘ Seasons,”” with which 
last he was more pleased than with 
any thing he had ever before read. 

he was some time in the year 1784 
that the contention between the jour- 
neymen shoemakers, as to whether 
those who had not served their ap- 
prenticeship to the trade was entitled 
to follow it, was to be decided. As 
great disturbances were created by the 
controversy, and as many of the trade 
were entirely suspended from work- 
ing, Robert obtained permission of his 
brother to return home until all dif- 
ferences should be settled. He was 
again indebted to the kindness of Mr. 
Austin, who permitted him to remain 
under his root { for two months, at the 
termination of which period, to secure 
our Poet from any consequences of li- 
tigation, he was bound an apprentice 
to Mr. Dudbridge, a freeman of the 
City of London, in whose house his 
brother George also lodged. Mr. Dud- 
bridge acted in an honourable way, 
by taking no advantage of the power 
which the indenturesgavehim. George 
Bloomfield staid with Robert until be 
found the latter could work as expertly 
as himself. When he left him, how- 
ever, the poet was turned of twenty, 





and was a layer on the violin,— 
Nathaniel SBlocnteld (another bro- 
ther) had married a Woolwich wo- 
man, and it- happened that Robert 
having likewise formed an attachment 
with a comely young woman of the 
same place, named Mary Ann Church, 
whose father was a boat-builder in the 
Government-yard there, married her 
on December 12, 1790. Soon after 
he agaiu retired to Bell-alley, and pur- 
sued his occupation in a garret amid 
six or seven workmen, where his ac- 
tive mind was employed in composing 
** The Farmer’s Boy, a rural Poem.” 

In November 1798, Mr. George 
Bloomfield sent the MS. of that poem, 
accompanied with a modest, sensible, 
and well-written letter, to Capel Lofft, 
esq. through whose means it was first 
presented to the public. 

Mr. Lofft revised it, and prepared it 
for the press, bestowed on the Author 
his protection, printed it at his own 
expense, and wrote the preface. On 
its first appearance it was highly ap- 
proved of, and passed through many 
editions in a very short time; it fully 
established the claim of the Author to 
the title of Poet, and stamped his 
name with the honour of genius. 

This poem, which became the basis 
of his future reputation, was written 
under circumstances most appalling to 
genius and taste; it was not to adven- 
titious considerations, but to its own 
intrinsic merits, that it owed the ad- 
miration of the literary world. Its 
merits were universally acknowledged, 
and perhaps no author ever possessed 
higher or more valuable testimonials 
of esteem, procured through talent, 
than Robert Bloomfield. , as 
the world was with other beauties of 
the poem, they could not but reve- 
rence that fervid glow of pensive mo- 
rality which has been justly said to 
“* pervade and hover over every page,” 
and which was taken by the best 
judges of the human heart as an ear- 
nest that “his blameless life still an- 
swered to his song.” Of all the mo- 
dern Poets, r Giles was Nature's 
warmest enthusiast and devotee: if 
she did not unlock for him her most 
Oo ap wir treasures, filling him with 
high thoughts, she was pleased to ad- 
mit him to her most familiar converse, 
giving him the key of her affections, 
and through him waking our tender- 
est sym Shies in language that needs 
no teaching to be understood. 


Many 
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Many exalted and great literary cha- 
racters were among the patrons of the 
early and astonishing genius of Bloom- 
field. His R. H. the Duke of York, 
the Duke of Grafton, Sir C. Bunbury, 
Dr. Drake, Mrs. Opie, &c. &c. were 
all charmed with its beauties and va- 
rious merits, and became benefactors 
of the Poet. The first edition was pub- 
lished in March, 1800. Twenty-six 
thousand copies were sold in two years 
and three quarters, and translations of 
it were made, and published, in La- 
tin, French, and Italian. But Bloom- 
field did not meet with universal and 
general praise. There were many, as 
usual, whose dissentient or detracting 
voices were distinguished amid the 
plaudits of the public. Lord Byron, 
in particular, noticed him in his ce- 
lebrated satire of “‘ English Bards, and 
Scotch Reviewers.” As soon as his first 
publication appeared, the late Duke of 
Grafton allowed him a pension of a 
shilling a day, and the present Duke 
generously continued it. 

About two years after his appear- 
ance as an author, the Duke of Graf. 
ton appointed him Under Sealer in 
the Seal Office; but his health still 
declining, he was forced to relinquish 
the situation. 

He afterwards worked some years at 
his trade (shoe-making). He also made 
some /Eolian harps, fr which many 
generous friends gave him a good price, 
which was a great assistance to him. 

In 1811, we find that he lived in 
the City-road (having abandoned shoe- 
making), with a wife and four chil- 
dren. “The Banks of Wye,” the 
most beautiful, and at the same time, 
the most noble and spirited of ail 
Bloomfield’s productions, was publish- 
ed during the course of that year, in 
8vo. Two other works had previously 
made their appearance, ‘ Rural Tales, 
Ballads, and Songs,” 8vo, 1802, and 
**Good Tidings; or News from the 
Farm,” 8vo, 1804. These were much 
admired for their sweetness, simplicity, 
chasteness and poetical picturing, and 
were only exceeded by a subsequent 
volume, ‘entitled *“ Wild Flowers,” 
which he published in 1806, 8vo. 
His “ May-day with the Muses” was 
brought forward in the spring of 1822, 
and reached_a second edition the same 
year. It well maintains the reputa- 
tion he had acquired by his preceding 
volumes. For a very considerable time 
before the publication of that work, 





Mr. Bloomfield had taken up his resi- 
dence at Shefford, in Bedfordshire, (in 
the hopes the country air might be be- 
neficial to a constitution naturally 
weak,) where he spent the evening of 
his life. 

To insure a house and home to his 
aged and revered mother, and her hus- 
band, he kindly bought the cottage 
(his birth-place), gave it a new roof 
which cost him 50/. and gave the old 
= their living in it. His mother 

ied twent ars ago; his old 

iiapdntoe ted aad it ee 
He then hoped to assist himself by the 
sale of his cottage. In this he was fa- 
tally disappointed. In this hour of 
the greatest need he sunk into the 
grave, nor lived to receive one shil- 
ling! 

A little village drama, entitled “ Ha- 
zlewood Hall,” in three acts, which 
has nothing but simplicity and the 
name of Bloomfield to recommend it, 
appeared a few months ago; and lit- 
tle was it expected that the circum- 
stance of its publication should be so 
soon followed by the lamentable event 
of the death of its amiable author. 
The preface is dated from the place of 
his dissolution, so recently as the 12th 
of April last. 

His works have been published col- 
lectively in 2 vols. 18mo. 

Bloomfield was a modest, unassum- 
ing man; indeed, such was his diffi- 
dence to those whom he considered 
his superiors, that his behaviour was 
what is called ‘‘ sheepishness,” more 
than any thing else. Every good qua- 
lity seems to have been united in him, 
and his private character was truly ex- 
emplary and gratifying. In person, he 
was about the middle size, rather thin, 
keeping his hair constantly combed 
down over his forehead ; but there was 
great simplicity and good sense in his 
conversation.—Religion, practical Re- 
ligion, enabled him to bear up against 
the ills of life without a murmur. It 
was this made his life a lesson of mo- 
rality to those who knew him best. 
This gave him that placid cheerfulness 
which attended him throngh life. He 
was the kindest, truest friend that ever 
man was blest with. As a husband, 
parent, and member of society, few, 
very few, can compare with him. 

Of all Bloomfield’s published works, 
no single volume has so much inte- 
rest as his ‘‘ Wild Flowers,” which 
was dedicated to his only son Charles. 

** There 
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*« There can be no harm in telling the 
world,” observes the Poet in his i- 


cation, “that I h these ‘ Wild 
Flowers’ will be productive of sweets 
of the worldly kind; for your unfor- 
tunate lameness, should it never be re- 
moved, may preclude you from the 
means of procuring comforts and ad- 
vantages which might otherwise have 
fallen to your share. What a blessing, 
whatan unspeakable satisfaction, would 
it be to know that the Ballads, the 
Ploughman’s Stories, and the Broken 
Crutch of your Father would even- 
tually contribute to lighten your steps 
in manhood; and make your own 
crutch, through life, rather a memo- 
rial of affection than an object of sor- 
row |” 

Speaking of the comparative merits 
of Bloomfield and Burns, rurally esti- 
mated, the Editor of the ‘ Lyre of 
Love” says—*‘ Burns was the Bloom- 
field of Scotland; Bloomfield is the 
Burns of England. Both were alike 
found, by the Muse, at the plough ; 
both delighted to sing the loves and 
joys of their native plains; and both 
have obtained the reputation and dig- 
nity of Poets.” 

“hroughout all his poetry, sweet- 
ness and pathos are the prevailing cha- 
racteristics; and in perusing his tender 
and beautiful *“ Rural Tales,” the 
reader frequently feels a witness that 
he cannot stop, to prove that he never 
appeals to the heart in vain. His Bal- 
lads and Tales are indeed fac-similes 
(and as. such alone are truly valuable) 
of the manners of a happy English 
peasantry. Even now, doubtless, in 
some nooks of our island, some Wal- 
ters and Janes, some Phcebes, some 
Pegey Meldrums, may be found to 
strengthen their hopes by his many 
examples of virtuous love triumphing 
over poverty, disappointment, and de- 
spair. This was the field where his 
genius loved to refresh itself, and his 
reward was never so full as when 
shedding tears of satisfaction over the 
young couple he had made happy. 
Alas! that he who employed himscif 
so often in contriving the ideal happi- 
ness of others, should not have partici- 
pated in his own designs ! 
¢ Ah, why should Fate her baleful influence 

shed? 
Why pour it on the Bard’s devoted head ? 
From Fortune’s cup the bitterest draught 
he takes, 
And feels the malice dulness never wakes.” 
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His constitution, naturally weak, 
had of late years become alarmingly 
impaired ; every fresh attack left him 
still weaker ; de last, it was feared, 
had he survived, would have fixed 





him in a state of mental aberration, to 
which himself and dearest friends must 
have preferred his death ! 

He was indeed a man of sorrow, 
but he is gone! ‘* Thank God,” ex- 
claims his Cathe George, ‘* he is re- 
leased.” 

He has left a widow and four chil- 
dren; two sons and two daughters. 
The sons are apprenticed in respect- 
able lines of business in London. The 
eldest daughter is enabled to maintain 
herself; the youngest is at present re- 
siding with her mother at Shefford. 

We close this Memoir with some 
eens stanzas to his memory, by 

ernard Barton, which first appeared 
in the Suffolk Chronicle : 


** On the Death of Boomrigxn, the Suffolk 
Poet. 


1. 

*€ Thou shouldst not to the grave descend 

Unmourned, unhonoured, or unsung ;— 
Could harp of mine record thy end, 

For thee that rude harpshould be strung; — 
And plaintive sounds as ever rung 

Should all its simple notes employ, 
Lamenting unto old and young 

The Bard who sang Tue Farmer’s Boy, 


2. 

«Could Eastern Anglia boast a lyre 

Like that which gave thee modest fume, 
How justly might its every wire 

Thy minstrel honours loud proclaim : 
And many a stream of humble name, 

And village-green, and common wild, 
Should witness tears that knew not shame, 

By Nature won for Nature’s child. 


3. 
«The merry Horkey’s passing cup 
Should pause—when that sad note was 


The Widow turn her hour-glass up, 

With tenderest feelings newly stirred ; 
And many a pity-wakened word, 

And sighs that speak when language fails, 
Should prove thy simple strains preferred 

To prouder poet’s lofty tales. 


4. 


* Circling the old oak table round, 
Whose moral worth thy measure owns, 
Heroes and heroines yet are found 








Like Alner and the Widow Jones ;— 
There Gillert Meldrum's sterner tones 
In Virtue’s cause are bold and free ; 
And e’en the patient suff’rer’s moans, 
In pain and sorrow—plead for thee. - 
** Nor 
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5. 

«< Nor thus beneath the straw-roofed cot 

Alone—should th ts of thee pervade, 
Hearts which confess thee unforgot. 

On heathy hill, in grassy glade ; 
In many a spot by thee arrayed 

With hues of thought, with fancy’s gleam, 
Thy memory lives !—in Euston’s shade, 

By Barnham Water's shadeless stream ! 


6. 
«« And long may guileless hearts preserve 
Thy memory and its tablets be : 
While Nature’s healthful feelings nerve 
The arm of labour toiling free ; 
While Childhood's innocence and glee 
With green Old Age enjoyment share ;— 
Richards and Kates shall tell of thee, 
Walters and Janes thy name declare. 


7. 
«On themes like these, if yet there breathed 
A Doric Lay so sweet as thine, 
Might artless bean of verse be wreathed 
Around thy modest name to twine :— 
And though nor lute nor lyre be mine 
To bid thy minstrel honours live, 
The praise my numbers can assiga 
It still is soothing thus to give. 


8. 
«There needs, in truth, no lofty lyre 
To yield thy Muse her homage due ; 
The praise her loveliest charms inspire 
Should be as artless, simple too ; 
Her eulogist should keep in view 
Thy meek and unassuming worth, 
And inspiration should renew 
At springs which gave thine own its birth. 


9. 
‘‘ Those springs may boast no classic name 
To win the smile of lettered pride, 
Yet is their noblest charm the same 
As that by Castaly supplied ; 
From Aganippe’s crystal tide 
No brighter, fairer waves can start, 
Than Nature’s quiet teachings guide 
From Feeling’s fountain o'er the heart. 
10. 
“Tis to THE HEART Song’s noblest power— 
Taste’s purest precepts must refer ; 
And Nature's tact, not Art’s proud dower, 
Remains its hest interpreter : 
He who shall trust, without demur, 
What his own better feelings teach, 
Although unlearned, shall seldom err, 
But to the hearts of others reach. 


Il. 
«It is not quaint and local terms 
Besprinkled o’er thy rustic lay, 
Though well such dialect confirms 
Its power unlettered minds to sway ; 
It is not these that most display 
Thy sweetest charms, thy gentlest thrall, -- 
Words, phrases, fashions, pass away, 
But Truts# and Nature live through all. 
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12, 
«* These, these have given thy rustic lyre 
Its truest and its tenderest spell ; 
These amid Britain’s tuneful choir 
Shall give thy hononr'd name to dwell : 
And when Death’s shadowy curtain fell 
Upon thy toilsome earthly lot, 
With <p joy thy heart might swell 
To feel that these reproached thee not. 
13. 
** How wise, how noble was thy choice 
To be the Bard of simple swains,— 
In all their pleasures to rejoice, 
And soothe with sympathy their pains ; 
To Sage with feelings in thy strains 
he themes their thoughts and tongues 
discuss, 
And be, though free from classic chains, 
Our own more chaste Theocritus. 


14. 
“For this should Suffolk proudly own 
Her grateful and her lasting debt ;— 
How much more proudly—had she known 
That pining care, and keen regret, — 
Thoughts which the fevered spirits fret, 
And slow disease,—’twas thine to bear ;— 
And, ere thy sun of life was set, 
Had won her Poet's grateful prayer. 
15. 
*<’Tis Now TOO LATE! the scene is elosed, 
Thy conflicts borne—thy trials o’er ;— 
And in the peaceful grave reposed 
That frame which pain shall rack no 
more :— 
Peace to the Bard whose artless store 
Was spread for Nature’s humblest child ; 
Whose song, well meet for t lore, 
Was lowly, simple, undefiled. 


16. 
** Yet long may guileless hearts preserve 
The memory of thy Verse, and thee :— 
While Nature’s healthful feelings nerve 
The arm of labour toiling free, 
While Surrotk Prasantry may be 
Such as thy sweetest tales make known,— 
By cottage-hearth, by greenwood tree, 
Be Buoomrietp called, with pride, their 
own !”” 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 27. 

a is hoped that you will find some 

Correspondent who will do justice 
to the memory of BLoomrietp. He 
was a genuine poet in the class to 
which he belonged ; not, perhaps, a 
very high class; but a genuine poet in 
any class is much more rare than is 


commonly an. A primary trait 
is exhibited by productions which 
consist in ideas and sentiments rather 
than in words. Nine-tenths of mo- 
dern poetry are a mere trick of lan- 
guage; three-fourths of the other tenth 

consist 
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consist of monstrous imagery, outra- 
geous fiction, or extravagant sentiment 
or thought. A false ambition proves 
an — of genius. Bloomfield 
wroie, because his mind and his heart 
were full. 

He had a gentle spirit; his taste and 
his pleasures were simple and humble : 
he turned inward, and was content 
with the feelings which Nature in- 
spired in him; and never seemed de- 
sirous or tempted to go abroad for bor- 
rowed thoughts and strange decora- 
tions. His writings, therefore, have 
no unsuitable patches, but are all of a 
piece. 

In the simple style of composition 
which belonged to Bloomfield, poverty 
or flatness of thought cannot be dis- 
aes but to a nice or solid taste, 

isguise only aggravates these defects. 
We bear, therefore, with these faults, 
where there is no pretension, for the 
sake of the touching passages, which 
they so frequently introduce, and which 
more than redeem them. 

We are justly enraptured with a no- 
bie train of fiction, when we have the 
good fortune to meet with it: but ex- 
perience proves that this magnificent 
faculty exhibits itself but unfrequently 
in the course of centuries ; and great 
pleasure may be derived from powers 
and exertions of a far inferior kind. 

There is in the visible world, in the 
actual forms of things, in the external 
shapes of creation, beauty, and even 
grandeur, which may delight the fancy 
and move the heart. To paint these 
images is not to fulfil all the sublime 
purposes which answer Shakspeare’s 
character of a grand poet, when he 
talks of ** giving to airy nothing a local 
habitation and a name ;’’ but still it is 
to convey ‘‘a home-felt delight,” “a 
sober certainty of pleasure.” 

There is a calm domestic enjoyment, 
a gentle, unstimulated, unexhausting 
emotion in Bloomfield’s poems, which, 
when the duties of life call upon us to 
—— visionary moods, and keep our- 
selves in a humour fitted for the hum- 
ble occupations of daily business, is 
happily consonant to the frame of 
mind we would wish to cultivate. 

There are a numerous host of fabri- 
cators of verse, who may be compared 
to milliners and tailors, who do not 
concern themselves about the quality 
of the figure which they are employed 
to clothe; but think all merit fies in 
the dress which they furnish for them ; 
and who of course take both the mate- 


rials and forms of their ornaments from 
the last favourite fashions of the mar- 
ket. Bloomfield’s care was directed to 
the choice of the figure to be dressed ; 
and then he put it forth in the sim- 

lest habiliments of mere necessity, 
through which its native beauty might 
shine unencumbered. 

It may be doubted whether great 
dealers in words have any distinct 
ideas. The memory supplies them 
with tissues of gaudy expressions, 
which look well to the eye, and tickle 
the ear, but leave no clear impression 
on the mind, and awaken no sym- 
ey in the heart. 

Bloomfield’s language is clear as a 
transparent stream, beneath which the 
bed is seen as through a lucid mirror. 

The character of his poetry is pecu- 
liar to himself; and this, with its truth 
and nature, will secure him a perma- 


nent fame. os. 


On Povar anv Diurnat MacGnetic 
ATTRACTION. 


(Concluded from p. 398.) 


NOW proceed to state what science 
requires to be done in the Southern 
Hemisphere, where a contrary dip of 
the needle, a distinct line of no vuria- 
tion, and a decided attraction of the 
South end of the magnetic needle, in- 
dicate the existence of a South-east 
Magnetic Pole. Philosophers had sup- 
posed the existence of two magnetic 
soles in each hemisphere; but as the 
imagined situations of two of them 
have been visited by navigators of emi- 
nence, the idea of their actuality must 
be abandoned, as corresponding effects 
did not appear to justify the supposi- 
tion. That there ts actually a South- 
east magnetic pole, may be proved to 
demonstration ; and that it does not 
lie under the meridian of the North- 
west pole, may be oqeelly demonstrated. 
In 50 deg. South latitude, and 80 
deg. East longitude, and under the very 
meridian of the North-west pole, there 
is a West variation of 31 deg. Now 
if the North-west pole acted on all 
places under its meridian all round the 
globe, there ought to be no variation 
here. The real fact is, that the South- 
east pole attracts the South end of the 
needle, which causes the North end 
to shew 31 deg. of West variation ; 
and on the same principle, in 60 deg. 
of South latitude, and about 90 deg. 
of East longitude, the variation was 
40 deg. 
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40 deg. West, because that situation 
was still nearer to the attracting pole. 

Again, Captain Cook’s utmost south- 
ing was 71° 10’ in about 106 deg. of 

est longitude. This situation was 
but little to the West of the meridian 
of the North-west pole, and if this 
pole governed the variation there, it 
ought to have been but a few degrees 
East, whereas it proved to be not less 
than twenty-three degrees. This is 
easily accounted for. The situation in 
question being above a hundred de- 
grees to the eastward of Captain Cook’s 
position, the nearest, or South end of 
the needle was attracted by the South- 
east pole, and consequently the North 
end was inclined eastward, aud indi- 
cated 23 deg. of East variation, in re- 
ference to the North pole of the earth, 
from which reckoning is habitually 
made in both hemispheres. 

The line of no variation, in the 
Southern Hemisphere, runs South from 
New Holland, and may be, at present, 
under the meridian of 135 deg. East 
longitude. If, Mr. Urban, I had the 
command at the Admiralty, for ten 
minutes, I would order a ship properly 
conditioned, to proceed to India, in 
order to sail southward, on this line of 
no variation, till the dipping-needle 
was found to stand perpendicular, or 
directly over the South-east magnetic 
pole. This must bedone in the southern 
summer. If solid ice should be found 
to stop progress, the discovery of the 
precise site of this pole must ever re- 
main hopeless, though its actual ex- 
istence, ew facts, and various state- 
ments in your Magazine, cannot be 
doubtful. 

Having had occasion to write to the 
French Scientific Minister, Chateau- 
briand, on the very defective state of 
telegraphic communication, and on 
my work on Harmonics, sent to the 
French King, to him I pointed out 
how glorious it would be for the French 
nation to ascertain the precise position 
of the South-east magnetic pole ; but, 
alas! I fear the suppression of rational 
liberty, with that of the press, occupies 
more attention on the continent, than 
useful scientific pursuits. 

We frequently find the North poles 
of magnets stronger than the South ; 
and this may account for the dip of 
the needle continuing North, a consi- 
derable way to the South of the earth's 
equator. Where the South dip com- 
mences, must be the position of the 
magnetic equator, common to both 
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mage poles: but the influence of 
eac — may extend, with a weaken- 
ed effect, beyond this equator, occa- 
sioning anomalies of variation frequently 
met with, and arising from some de- 
gree of counteraction of the two mag- 
netic poles. Supposing the site of the 
South-east pole to be discovered, as re- 
mmenial, the rate of its progress 
and the line of its orbit round the 
South pole of the earth, can be ascer- 
tained by future trials: for if not found 
where the dipping-needle stood per- 
pendicular at a eane period, the 
quantum of its movement westward 
will be found, by finding by trial its 
site under the new line of no variation. 
If that site be under the original pa- 
rallel of South latitude, the course of 
the orbit may be concluded to be cir- 
cular; but elliptical, in the event of a 
difference in the relative latitudes. The 
rate of progress of each magnetic pole, 
from one meridian to another, can be 
ascertained only, by such accurate ob- 
servations carried on through a series 
of years. 

Capwin Webb, of the East India 
Company’s service, an officer of dis- 
tinguished scientific talents, has done 
himself much honour by his accurate 
measurements of the Madina. 
tains, clearly made out to be the highest 
in the world. On inquiry, he inform- 
ed me, that as far as he could recollect, 
in the absence of his journals, the va- 
riation in that situation was about 
1° 50° East. This corresponds with 
my theory, as the needle, so situated, 
ought to point nearly that much to the 
East of the North pole of the earth. 

If the needle is applied to a meridian 
laid off in Russia, in about 80 deg. of 
East longitude, the line of no variation 
will be found there; and I trust, the 
Emperor of Russia, who is a liberal 
patron of science, will direct this ex- 
periment to be made. Travellers in- 
form us, that the action of the magne- 
tic needle is found to be rather sluggish, 
on very lofty mountains. This far- 
nishes an additional proof that the 
magnetic influence proceeds entirely 
from the interior of the earth, as the 
various polarities communicated in for- 
mer papers sufficiently evince. 

Having by a continued series of 
careful experiments established the 
communication of polarity ly juxta-po- 
sition, and the ¢ransmission of larity 
in a circuit, without contact of conti- 
guous wires, I find that needles mag- 
netised by juxta-posttion, and suspend- 

ed 
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ed by silken threads, retain a strong 
polarity. If communication be cut 
off between an electrifying machine 
and the earth, no electricity is excited; 
and similarly, if a magnet could be in- 
sulated, no magnetism would be im- 

ted by jaxta-position. No substance 
~ been as yet found capable of insu- 
lating magnetism, as it permeates glass 
very readily. 

favs remark here, an error appa- 
rent on Charts of the variation of the 
Compass. The lines of no variation 
in North and South latitude are join- 
ed, or curved into each other, as if 
they ran round the Globe, independent 
of an accounting rationale, whereas it 
is obvious, from the discovery of the 
North-west pole, that the cause of 
the variation in both hemispheres 
can no longer be doubted; and that 
the lines of no variation are distinct in 
each hemisphere; those in the North, 
moving constantly eastward, while 
those in the South, have an opposite 
direction, with some anomalies, where 
both poles operate in proportion to re- 
lative distance and position. 

I formerly attempted to account, in 
some degree, for the wonderful pheno- 
menon of the diurnal variation observ- 
ed by me, in South latitude, compared 
to that well known in North. I rea- 
soned the case, on the supposed four 
magnetic poles of Halley. We now, 
however, must confine ourselves to 
twoundubitably existing. Experiment 
shews, that heat applied to a magnet, 
diminishes its power. The diurnal 
variation in North latitude, moves 
West, from seven in the morning till 
two o'clock in the afternoon. During 
that time, the North-west pole is out 
of the influence of solar heat, and acts 
more powerfully on the North extre- 
mity of the needle, than during the 
rest of the day and night, when the 
sun is over that pole. The conse- 
quence will be, first, an increase, fol- 
lowed by a diminution of, at present, 
the West variation. The South-east 
pole acting on the South end of the 
needle, aids this effect; and to this 
pole may probably he ascribed the dif- 
ference observable between the sum- 
mer and winter diurnal variations. 
In South latitude, the diurnal varia- 
tion is found to move easterly be- 
tween morning and evening. It may 
be no improbable hypothesis to ascribe 
this effect, on the same principle, to 
the action of the South-east magnetic 





le operating with more power on 
the South extremity of the needle dur- 
ing the night, when this pole is less 
under the influence of the sun’s heat, 
than during the day, when, as.a neces- 
sary consequence, the North extremity 
of the needle moves, as it actually does, 
eastward. It is true, that the French 
circumnavigators in one situation state 
the needle to have moved westward 
during the day time. It is well known 
that there are several islands, and other 
known situations, where the action 
of the needle is quite irregular, owing 
to a construction of magnetic matter ; 
and therefore, such exceptions cannot 
militate against a general rule. This 
much on the cause of the diurnal va- 
riation, I throw out, as a conjectural 
hypothesis whose verification, or the 
reverse, must depend on farther obser- 
vations and reasonings of Philosophers, 
to a limited number only of whom can 
be applied the import of “ Felix qui 
potuit rerum cognoscere causas.” Little 
do I presume to rank myself among 
that select few. 

If, in process of time, it should be 
ascertained, that the dip of the magne- 
tic needle proves the same on the line 
of no variation, wherever found, such 
circumstance will furnish a decided 
proof that the moving magnetic power, 
or pole, changes position under the 
same parallel of latitude. In the year 
1576, the dip was 71° 50’ in London, 
when the variation was 11° 15° East. 
In 1775, or 199 years afterwards, when 
the variation was 21° 30’ West, the 
dip was 72° 3’, being a difference of 
only 13 minutes of a degree. The 
medium of these two dips gives 71° 56", 
making a difference of only 6 minutes 
from that found in London, in 1820. 
From all this we may almost conclude, 
that the magnetic pole moves under 
the same parallel of latitude. 

On the line of no variation, the 
straight line from the moving power 
within the earth, to the extremity of 
the dipping-needle, will be shorter 
than when the needle is situated on 
the same parallel, but on either side of 
the line of no variation; and conse- 
quently, the dip must necessarily be 
somewhat more on this line, than 
when the needle is farther removed 
from the attracting power. If, as 
stated, 161 years be the period of a 


quadrant of the movement of the pole, 
in the year 1979, the line of no varia- 
tion will pass over London, when the 

dip 
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dip will ‘be a¢ its maximum there. 
hen in — se “A mae ~ 
magnetic wi in be u e 
mer dian Wrhonlon tke variation will 
again be nothing, about the year 2301. 
In this case, the pole will be on the 
other side of the North pole of the 
earth ; and, consequently, the dip of 
the needle will be a little less than 
when, in the former case, it pointed to 
the magnetic pole situated between Lon- 
don the North pole of the earth. 

Though these may be very distant 
speculations, Mr. Urban, I hope your 
excellent Magazine will reach a period 
enabling our posterity to see how far 
we were right. The brilliant dis- 
covery of the North-west magnetic 
pole, and the ascertained redurn of the 
variation, give modern natural philo- 
sophers a great advantage over former 
men of great eminence and knowledge. 
Sensible of the gratification arising 
from the advanced state of the present 
science in particular, the moderns may 
well say, 

“ Prisca javentalios, ego me nunc denique natum 
Gretalor.” Ovid. 

The cause of the general and diurnal 
variation, may, like many other recon- 
dite points, for ever elude human re- 
search ; and may be always approxi- 
mating to an unattainable maximum. 
Who can tell why a musical string, 
touched at any one point, subdivides 
itself into aliquot parts, each of which 
vibrates the same note?—No one can 
explain the cause of gravity and attrac- 
tion. To resolve them into centrifugal 
aud centripetal forces, explains an 
effect, but not a cause. 

The whole of the solar system has a 
motion in space. Stars unaccountably 
appear and disappear. Electricity and 
magnetism are closely connected, and 
yet no degree of electricity was found 
at the magnetic pole. 

Subile Philosophers, with wonder- 
fal sagacity and art, have analysed 
matter, reducing it to on clemen- 
ta rts of ascertained properties ; 
wa were to shew the limite of the 
mest acute human research, a residuum 
of unknown qualities remains beyond 
the reach of farther investigation. 

We are ‘‘ fearfully und wonderfully 
made,” bat who can tell the law of 
spirit (a@yemanation from the Derry) 
agting on organized matter, by a fine 
system of mechanism directed by voli- 

Gent. Mac. December, 1823. 
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tion? _ Mathematical science has yet 
to get beyond a calculus and an ap- 
proximation. There is no limit to the 
extent, and multiplied are the branches 
of human ignorance. We see, “ as 
through a glass darkly,” “ the secret 
things which belong to the Lord our 
God." " Perfect knowledge may be 
much of the nature of future happi- 
ness. We must be content with wit- 
nessing many effects which we never 
can trace to a satisfactory cause, but 
that of resolving them into the will of 
unerring Providence. Such are the 
apologies I offer for the public at- 
tempts made in this paper, intended 
mainly to elicit the reflections of those 
better qualified to handle one of the 
most wonderful and interesting subjects 
within the whole compass of science. 
To Captain Parry and to his intrepid 
companions, science and the maritime 
world owe lasting gratitude and obli- 
gations. It is the duty of every man, 
as well as of official men, to reflect on 
subjects where national interests and 
the cause of humanity are concerned, 
In your number for last February, I 
stated what occurred to me relative to 
the Discovery-ships. Those who ha- 
zarded well-meant opinions are unne- 
cessarily reprehended in a sort of demi- 
official paper, stating that the Com- 
mander of the expedition allowed him- 
self three years for accomplishing his 
enterprising voyage *; but assigning no 
reason why the distance from Repulse 
Bay to Behring’s Straits, equal to 
about that from the Thames to the 
West Indies, should vecupy such a 
time.—It was probably meant to ex- 
plore new Channels to the North of 
the parallel of 70 deg.; and in the 
event of finding Behring’s Straits ob- 
structed by a barrier of ice, to return 
home through the Polar Bason.— 
Though Captain Franklin found an 
open sea from the mouth of the Cop- 
permine River, as far as he came East- 
ward, it by no means follows that a 
long narrow channel leading from 
Repulse Bay into the Hyperborean 
Sea, is not always frozen over; more 
especially as the sea farther South, be- 
tween Southampton Island and the 
North-American Coast, is seldom 
found navigable, even in the warm- 
est summer. I trust, Mr. Urban, that 





: © Capt. Parry arrived at the Admiralty 
three days after this Letter was written. Ep, 
orders 
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orders have been sent out as early 
as possible this year to explore the 
coasts and seas formerly alluded to. 
That there is a North-west passage 
there cannot be a doubt; but that 
Bebring’s Straits have not a barrier of 
ice across, even in the height of sum- 
mer, has nerer yet been made ont. 
In point of fact, the attempt ought to 
have been made there (and that could 


have been done with no risk), and not . 


through Repulse Ray, and the dubi- 
ous long channel North-west of it. 
If it be a future object to examine 
the Hyperborean Sea, safe posts or 
blockhouses must be established East 
and West, from the mouth of Mac- 
kenzie’s River, to which materials 
might be conveyed for constructing 
light vessels: but it may be a question 
how far any —s in view may be 
worth the hazard and expense of the 
undertaking.—The Country, however, 
must not forget what is due to the 
bold Navigator, and to those whom he 
commanded, for having conferred so 
signal a national benefit as the disco- 
very of the Norru-west MacGnetic 
Pote. Joun MacponaLp. 


Mr. Ursan, Portsea, Oct. 4. 


“HE Portsmouth Road affords as 
great a variety of scenery as any 
other perhaps of the same length, and 
the approaches to Petersfield are pic- 
turesque. A traveller would be almost 
tempted to call it little Switzerland. 
As the interesting, and during the 
war active port of Portsmouth, is now 
become less animated, the hurrying 
traveller may be allowed to indulge his 
predilection for Landscape scenery, 
by deviating from the line of road at 
Petersfield, crossing the country, and 
enjoying the retired and seldom fre- 
quented yillage of East Meon, where 
its antient Norman Church, already 
described in vol. Lxxx1x. p. 207, at 
the foot of an immense round down, 
affords a singular prospect. And if the 
traveller will be content to quit his 
chaise and find his way along towards 
Hambledon, and bear in it a shaking 
over the memorable spot where the 
rough sport of ey is, in all its 
scientific energy, played on a plain 
called ‘* Broad Halfpenny,” he will 
enter another village, where eminent 
Naval characters have found a retreat 
from the rough surface of the Bay of 
Biscay, and enjoy the still romantic 


scenery of the place. Proceeding 
through the Forest of Bere «(now dis- 
foresting) along a road perfectly straight, 
and like a military way, it leads at 
oe he miles fron: where the road 
was left, into it again, and proceedin 
to the top of Pesbdaten: the place : 
arrived at where our late venerable 
Monarch enjoyed the scene. The lit- 
tle indulgence of this short deviation 
from a “ straight course,” to this lately 
lively Port, is amply compensated by 
the objects and prospects seen at Ca- 
therington Church-yard ; a view such 
as the inhabitants within the sound of 
Bow Bell perhaps seldom see. Ital 
cannot afford a better; nor Leith Hill 
in Surrey, a superior landscape. 

I had almost forgotten to add, that if 
nothing else was worthy of recollection 
at East Meon, the following admoni- 
tion from the serious spot, Gravesend, 
was worthy of communication. 

** And where’s the man, O reader, point 
out where ! [share ? 

Where lives the man that has at best his 

Too many faults, and even too much sin ; 

Inspect thyself, and mark what lies within, 

Then note not other's faults, thy own amend, 

This yee will yourself and them be- 

tend, 


Yours, &c. T. WaALTERs. 


Mr. Urzay, Nov, 11. 
your Correspondent ‘‘ X.” vol. 
XCIIL. ii. p. 582, mentions an 
ancient custom, uniformly observed 
in the town of Bodmin, of the éolling 
of the Church Bell about eight o’clock 
in the evening, and which the inha- 
bitants call the ‘* Curfew Bell.” I 
am not aware how prevalent such a 
custom is at this time, but I am in- 
clined to believe that it is not very 
general—it is unnecessary to refer to 
the origin of this remnant of Norman 
Feudal Law, it being too familiar to 
the readers of English History to ren- 
der an explanation requisite. Yet, 
however unpleasing such a recurrence 
might be to the preset enlightened 
age, the utility of the custom cannot 
be questioned. Your Correspondent 
says that about eight o’clock the Bell 
is folled. I beg leave to state, that in 
the town of Dorchester, in the county 
of Dorset, the sexton of St. Peter’s 
Church (I should add that there is in 
the tower a fine peal of eight bells) re- 
gularly rings the seventh bell precisely 
at eight o’clock, for about ten mane, 
an 
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and afterwards folls the same bell to 
as may strokes as correspond with 
the day of the month. Another cus- 
tom, I do. not know how peculiar it 
may be to this town, prevails, of the 
sexton of this same parish ringing the 
first bell regularly at six o'clock in the 
morning from Lady-day to Michael- 
mas, and at seven o'clock from the latter 
to the former period, being the winter 
six months; and at one o’clock al noon, 
during the whole year, Sundays ex- 
cepted ; thus serving as a summons for 
the different classes of mechanics and 
labourers to begin their daily work, 
commence after their dinner hour, and 
finally conclude at the warning sound 
of the Curfew. How long this last 
custom has existed, has not been as- 
certained, but it is presumed from a 
very distant period. The advanta 
of such a regular summons to and dis- 
charge from occupation are daily ex- 
rienced.—It would be interesting to 
now in how many places the ring- 
ing of “* The Curfew,” is still kept up, 
and communications on the subject 
might be easily made, with observa- 
tions and illustrations of local customs 
connected with it, through the me- 
dium (with your permission) of your 
widely - extended Miscellany, always 
open to assist the curious and learned 
enquirer. 
hile on the subject of Bells, it 
may not be altogether irrelevant to 


“speak of another custom to which 


Ils are applied, as a memento of 
frail mortality, announcing the death 
of individuals; this, 1 apprehend, is 
more general than the Curfew, but 
whether with any difference as to the 
mode, this allusion may, perhaps, pro- 
duce some satisfactory information. Itis 
necessary to premise, that there are three 
distinct parishes in the town of Dor- 
chester, and as many churches; the 
observations now made refer to the 

ctice adopted in the largest church, 
St. Peter’s, not because there is any 
variation from the others, but merely, 
that being the principal church, and 
the tower contains a larger peal of 
bells than the others. On the death 
of any respectable individual, the 
largest bell is rung by the sexton, 
during a period from ten to fifteen 
minutes, and then ¢ol/ed, as follows, 
if for a man deceased, it is signified 
by tolling three strokes, thrice; if for 
a woman, ‘wo strokes, thrice; if for 
a boy, three strokes, twice; if for a 
girl, éwo strokes, fwice; for a poor 
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person, the seventh bell is rung and 
tolled in like manner. At the funeral 
the bell is ¢olled for half an hour pre- 
vious to the arrival of the corpse at the 
church and the commencement of the 
service, but never afterwards, except- 
ing at the funeral of a rivger, when 
all the bells are muffled, and chimed 
backwards half an hour before the ser- 
vice, and after the interment of the 
corpse, a peal is rung, the bells being 
still muffled, and the ceremony of 
ringing backward for half an hour in- 
variably observed. At the death of an 
alderman, or person of distinction, the 
large bell of St. Peter’s is always rung, 
although the deceased person may hap- 
pen to have resided in cither of the 
other parishes. 

I avail myself of the present op- 
mar wee J of stating, that an Organ 
vas lately been erected in this Church 
(St. Peter's) under the direction of 
Mr. Bishop, and the opening of 
which was celebrated by a Musical 
Festival on the gth of Oct. last, with 
the assistance of the most eminent per- 
formers in the West of England; this 
spirited undertaking was sanctioned by 
all the principal and distinguished fa- 
milies in the county, the performance 
was most ably sustained, and the lovers 
of that divine science were delighted 
with specimens of vocal abilities, and 
such execution on the new instru- 
ment, as are rarely met with out of the 
Metropolis. Viator. 


Mr. Ursan, Oct. 24. 


1X your Minor Correspondence for 
September, p. 194, I notice, in re- 
gard to the Curfew Bell, some observa- 
tions upon what had also appeared 
in Part i. p. 582 of your Magazine. 
I beg to observe, that the custom is 
used in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
was in my early days always mentioned 
with the tradition of putting out lights 
by order of William the Conqueror ; 
it was also a regular signal for shutting 
up shops, and putting children to bed, 
and with many old women of the 
lower class it was the notice for going 
to rest. 

Also in your Magazine for Septem- 
ber, p. 232, you give the song of 
“London Bridge is fallen down,” 
which, in my remembrance, formed 
part of a Christmas Carol, and com- 
menced thus : 

*¢ Dame get up and bake your pies, 

On Christmas day in the morning,” Ke. 


The 
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The requisition on to the dame 
to prepare for the feast, and her answer 
Is, 

** London Bridge is fallen down 

On Christmas-day in the morning,” &c. 

The inference always was, that until 
the Bridge was rebuilt, some stop 
would be put to the Dame’s Christmas 
operations ; but why the falling of 
London Bridge should form part of a 
Christmas Carol at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, I am at a loss to know. 

Upon the subject of Bridges —of 
James the First there is a tradition ; it 
is said of him, that he had an aversion 
to crossing a bridge, using the argu- 
ment “that a brig could but fa’ ance.” 
And that when on his progress to 
London, upon his accession, he ob- 
jected to cross the bridge at Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, and desired to be ferried 
over. At the place where the ferry 
was, he is said to have desired a drink 
of water, which was brought from a 
spring contiguous, and in consequence 
of the honour the spring was inclosed 
with stone, and named King Jemmy’s 
Well. I have lately been told that it 
is now formed into a bath, and used 
for baptism by a society of Baptists. 
Mr. Brand, in his ‘“ History of 
Newcastle,” mentions the well, but 
not the tradition. You quote Brand 
on some occasions. Brand was learn- 
ed in old things, but he relied on his 
own researches, and rejected much of 
the tradition of the place, which was a 
pity ; tradition is most assuredly chiefl 
to be found among the vulgar, but it 
is interesting, and is the means of elu- 
cidating the origin of many customs. 

Yours, &c. 
—-@— 

Mr.Ursan, Westminster, Nov. 5. 
ITH pleasure I perceive that the 
able and industrious Historian 
of Wiltshire, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, 
bart. has published ‘*‘ Memoirs of the 
Family of Hungerford ;” the principal 
object of which he says “‘is to give and 
to gain information respecting a fa- 
mily which once held so distinguished 
a situation in the county of Wilts ;” 
and it might be added, that with al- 
most every county in England they 
were connected in some way or other, 

either by marriage or by purchase. 

The following notices respecting 
one or two of the family, may be 
worth inserting. If they should add 
any information to what Sir Richard 
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has already obtained, I shall be satis- 
= in having communicated them. 

“his family were greatly enriched 
by their tmtags into shat of Mo- 
lin; the heiress of whom carried 
into the Hungerford family immense 
estates and possessions, amongst which 
no small portion were situate in the 
county of Bucks. By the marriage of 
another heiress of the Molin family 
into that of the Hastings, these three 
illustrious families became closely con- 
nected with each other. 

An Edmund Hungerford married 
Margery, third daughter of Edward 
de tandlou, who died at least as early 
as 4 Henry V. by Alice, daughter of 
John hook Gueane of Knokyn. 

Sir Walter Hungerford married Ele- 
anor, daughter of Sir John Berkeley, 
of Beventon, co. Gloucester, and re- 
lict, first, of Sir John Arundel, of the 
family of the Karldom of Arundel, who 
died April 29, 14215 and, secondly, 
of Sir Richard Poinings. He thus be- 
came the ¢hird husband of that lady. 
It must have been this Sir Walter, 
who, according to ‘‘ Lysons’s Berk- 
shire,” p. 295, died in 1448, seised of 
the manor, together with the town 
and park of Hungerford, which had 
been granted to him by Henry, Duke 
of Lancaster, before his accession to 
the throne. This Walter is noticed by 
Sir R.C. Hoare, p.7, as dying in 1449, 
and that the above Eleanor was his 
second wife, by whom he had no sur- 
viving issue. Among the names of 
the gentry in Wiltshire returned by 
the Commissioners, one of whom was 
the above Walter, Lord Treasurer of 
England, 12 Hen. VI. 1433, occur 
** Rob. Hungerford, mil.—Edm. Hun- 

erford, mil.”’ These were in all like- 
ithood two of the sons of the Lord 
Treasurer, Sir Walter Hungerford, 
by his first wife Catharine Pevrell. 

-+e+++ Hungerford married Ursula, 
eldest daughter of Nicholas Sanders, 
esq. of Ewel, by Jane or Joan, only 
daughter and heir of Sir John Iwardby, 
or Ewerby, of Farley, and relict of Sir 
John St. John, of Lydiard Tregoze, 
co. Wilts, who died Sept. 1, 1512 *. 
This Mr. Hungerford was, no doubt, 
the Thomas Hungerford, esq. buried 
at Chelsea, in 1581, and who is no- 
ticed on his monument ¢ as having mar- 
ried ‘* Vrsula Maidenhead, the daugh- 

* «Manning and Bray’s Surrey,” I. p- 
460. 

+ “* Hungerfordiana,” p. 89. 
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ter of the Lady Sandes.”—If they are 
the same persons, there exists a mis- 
take, either in ‘* Manning and Bray's 
Surrey,” or on the Monument, the lat- 
ter of which we are to suppose is the 
most correct. 

An Anthony Hungerford was She- 
riff of Berkshire 28 Hen. VIII. He 
bore for his arms, ‘‘ Sable, two bars 
Argent, in chief three plates.” 

I must now notice two errors in the 
«‘ Hungerfordiana,” if we allow “‘ Ful- 
ler’s Worthies ” to be correct : 

P.124. ‘2 Hen. VIII. Walter Hunger- 
ford.” Fuller, «« Wil. Hungerford.” 

Ibid. ** 1, 7. Phillip and Mary,” should 
be «1, 2. Phillip and Mary.” 


Yours, &c. S. T. 
—@o—. 
Mr. Ursay, Nov. 22. 


N the Life of Hayley, written by 
I himself, and edited by Dr. John- 
son, there is scarcely omitted the 
name of any person of literary re- 
nown, with whom the Poet of Ear- 
tham was not either acquainted, or 
did not correspond. I was therefore 
rather surprised that among the num- 


ber of the literati therein enumerated, | 


no mention is made of Cyril Jack- 
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son, the late learned and excellent 
Dean of Christ Church.—This is cer- 
tainly the more extraordinary, when 
we consider that the Ex-Dean lived 
in the immediate vicinity of Hayley. 
This reminds me of aa anecdote of 
those two eminent characters I once 
heard in their neighbourhood. The 
latter one time expressed a wish to 
be on friendly terms with the for- 
mer—when the answer returned was, 
that “ Dr. Jackson would have no 
objection to buy his butter of Mr. 
Hayley, but for further intercourse he 
was by no means desirous.” ‘This 
perhaps may account for the omis- 
sion of his name among the acquaint- 
ance of the learned Poct. One cir- 
cumstance appears to me to take off 
considerably from the pleasure in pe- 
rusing this entertaining Work,—and 
that is this, that the Friend and ad- 
mirer of Gibbon, according to the 
account of the Biographer of that 
enthusiastic missionary Henry Mar- 
tyn, became, towards the close of his 
life, from a Jatitudinarian in religion, 
an admirer of the popular Preacher of 
St. John’s Chapel, Bedford-fow, and a 
short-lived disciple of the Evangelical 
School. Crisricus Lonpinensis. 





SUFFOLK. 
(Continued from p. 406.) 
EMINENT NATIVES. 

Alabaster, William, eminent divine, Hebraist, and dramatic poet, Hadleigh (ob. 1640). 
Allen, Sir Thomas, celebrated naval Commander, temp. Charles II. Lowestoft. 

Ashby, Sir John, Admiral, and contemporary with Adm. Ulber, Lowestoft (ub. 1693). 
Aungervile, Richard, commonly known by the name of Ric. de Bury, Bp. of Durham, tu- 

tor to Edw. III. Lord High Chancellor and Treasurer of England, Bury, 1231. 


Bacon, Sir Nicholas, Lord Keeper of the Great Seal, Bu 
Bats, or Barzus, Joun, Bishop of Ossory, and Author 


(ob. 1578). 
** De Scriptoribus Britannicis,” 


Northales, commonly called Cove, near Dunwich, 1495 (ob. 1563). 
Barningham, John, Carmelite in Ipswich, and a man of great parts, Barningham (ob, 1448). 
Battely, Dr. John, Antiquary, Bury, 1647 (ob. 1708). 
Beacon, Thomas, English Reformer (ob. about 1570). 


Beale, Mary, portrait painter, 1632. 





Bederic, Henry, Augus 


or Belus, Robert, lawyer, Woodbridge (died 1601). 
tin Monk, much followed, Bury (flourished 1380). 


Bedingfield, Sir Robert, Lord Mayor of London in 1707, Halesworth. 
Bohun, Edmund, political and miscellaneous writer, Ringsfield (flor. end of 17th century). 
Bloomfield, Rebert, Author of ‘*The Farmer's Boy,” ** Rural Tales,” &c. &c. Houning- 
ton, near Bury, 1766 (ob. 1823, see pp. 497 to 500, for Memoirs of him). 
Bond, William, translator of Buchanan (ob. on the stage, while acting in Zara, 1735). 
, John, one of the translators of the Bible, temp. Jas. I. Nettlestead,* 1560. 
Brooke, Sir Robert, Lord Chief Justice of Common Pleas, in 1554. 
Brotherton, Joan, dau. of Edw. de Montecute, Bungay. 
Brownrig, Ralph, Bishop of Exeter, Ipswich, 1592. 





* Fuller says “ Elmeseth,” or Elmsett. The author of the ‘‘ Beauties of England and 
says 


Wales” 





msett, and that his father was Rector of this place. 


Burkitt, 
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Burkitt, Wm. commentator on the New Testament, Hitcham, 1650. 
Burton, Sir Henry, Lord Mayor of London in 1428, Mildenhall, ny 
Bury, Boston of, learned Monk of Bury Abbey, and author, Bury * (flourished 1410). 
Jobn of, a great opposer to the Wicklevites (flourished 1460). 
Butler, William, eminent physician and humourist, Ipswich, 1535. 
Calamy, Edmund, jun. Nonconformist divine, Bury, 1635. 
Capel, Sir William, Lord Mayor of London in 1503, Stoke-Neyland. 
Capell, Edward, commentator on Shakspeare, Trostou near Bury, 1713. 
Cavendish, John, who killed Wat Tyler in 1381, Cavendish. 
——— Sir John, father of the above, Lord Chief Justice of the King’s Bench, Ca- 
vendish (beheaded during the insurrection of Jack Straw). 
Thomas, second Englishman who sailed round the world; in his second voyage 
severed from his company, and never after heard of f, ‘Trimley St. Martin. 
Cavendish, Sir William, te and biographer of Wolsey Cavendish, about 1505. 
Clagett, Nicolas, D.D. eminent divine, Bury, 1654 (ob. 1727). 
Wm. D.D. eminent divine, elder brother of preceding, Bury, 1646 (ob. 1688). 
Clare, Richard de, Earl of Gloucester, created Knight in 1245, Clare (ob. 1262). 
Cooke, Sir Thomas, Lord Mayor of London in 1462, Lavenham. 
Coppinger, Sir William, Lord Mayor of London in 1512, Buxhall. 
Cornwallis, Charles, fourth Viscount Cornwallis (ob. Jan. 19, 1722). 
Covel, John, D. D. learned divine, Horningshearth, 1638. 
Cuttum, Rev. Sir Joun, Bart. author of the “‘ History of Hawstead,” Bury, 1733. 
Crabb, Habakkuk, a modest, pious, and useful divine among the Dissenters, Wattisfield 
ob. 1795). 
Boe ps printer, Dunwich (ob. 1584). 
Drury, Sir William, Lord President of Munster (ob. 1598). 
Eachard, John, eminent divine, and a great wit, about 1636. 
Echard, Laurence, divine, and historian of some eminence, Barsham, 1671. 
Edwardston, Thomas, scholar, writer, and confessor to Lionel Duke of Clarence (wb. 1396). 
Elyot, Sir Thomas, author of a Latin and English Dictionary (ob. 1546). 
Ely, Thomas of, papistical writer, Monks Ely (ob. 1320). 
Enfield, Dr. William, Unitarian divine, the well-known compiler of ‘‘ The Speaker,” and 
other and valuable works, Sudbury, 1741 (ob. 1797). 
Etheldred, St. daughter of Anna, King of East Anglia, Exning. 
Eyre, Sir Simon, Lord Mayor of London in 1445, and benefactor, Brandon (ob. 1459). 
Fairclough, Samuel, celebrated Nonconformist, Haverhill, 1594. 
Falconberge, Henry, LL.D. divine and benefactor, Beccles (ob. 1713). 
Firmin, Giles, Nonconformist divine, and physician, author of ‘‘‘The Real Christian,” 
ob. 1697). 
¢ hae ee <= amiable merchant, Ipswich, 1632 (ob. 1697). 
Gainsborough, Thos. celeb portrait and landscape painter, Sudbury, 1727 (ob. 1788). 
Gardiner, Richard, Lord Mayor of London in 1478, aca rh 
Stephen, Bishop of Winchester, and Chancellor of England, Bury, 1483. 
Garnham, Robert-Edward, divine, Bury, 1753. 
Gillingwater, Edmund, historian of his native place, Lowestoft (ob. 1813). 
Gregory, Sir William, Lord Mayor of London in 1451, Mildenhall, 
Grosseteste, Robert, Bishop of Lincoln, Stradbrook, 1175. 
Hawes, Stephen, poet, and Groom of the Chamber to Hen. VII. 
Herne, Thos. controversial writer (ob. 1722). 
Hitcham, Sir Robert, Serjeant-at-Law, Nacton (ob. a little before the civil wars). 
Hoare, Wm. ingenious artist, Eye, 1707. 
Horminger, John, learned writer (flourished 1310). 
Howard, Henry, Earl of Surrey, emmy beheaded 1546-7). 
Jackson, Arthur, nonconformist divine, Little Waldingfield, 1593. 
Jeffery, John, divine, Ipswich, 1647. 
Jenkins, William, nonconformist, Sudbury, 1612. 
Inchbald, Elizabeth, celebrated dramatic writer, Staningfield, 1756. 
Keble, Joseph, lawyer, and author of several law-books, 1632. 
Kinyngham, John, the first encounterer of Wickliffe at Oxford, who disputed with so much 
modesty, that Wickliff prayed heartily for him, that he might be convinced (ob. 1399). 
Kirsy, Joun, who surveyed the County in 1732-3-4, and was author of the first edition of 
the Suffolk Traveller, 1735 (ob. 1753). 








* Fuller places him as a native of Boston, co. Lincoln. 
+ The author of “ English Topography” says, being unsuccessful in his second voyage, 
*¢it is said he died of grief on the coast of Brazil soon after 1592.” 
Kirsy, 
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Kirsy, Josnua, F.R.S. A.S, son of the preceding, and author of a well-known treatise on 
Perspective, Parham, 1716 (ob. 1774). . 
Lanham, Richard de, learned divine, Lavenham (beheaded with Abp. Sudbury in 1381). 
Laney, Benjamin, successively Bp. of Peterborough, Lincoln, and Ely, Ipswich (ob. 1674). 
Leake, Sir Andrew, celebrated Naval Commander, Lowestoft (ob. 1705). 
Losing, Herbert, Bishop of Thetford, temp. William Rufus. He removed the Bishopric 
of Thetford to Norwich. Hoxne (ob. 1110). 
Lofft, Capel, Barrister, the friend of Bloomfield, Bury, 1751. 
Lydgate, John, Monk of Bury, a poet of considerable merit and favour, disciple of Chau- 
cer, and author of ‘* The Fall of Princes,” a poem,” Lydgate, about 1380, 
Martin, Sir Roger, Lord Mayor of London in 1567, Long-Melford. 
Mawe, Leonard, Bishop of Bath and Wells, ‘‘a good scholar, a grave preacher, a mild 
man, and one of gentil deportment,” Rendlesham (ob. 1629). 
May, John, Bishop of Carlisle (ob. 1598). 
Mettingham, John de, Chief Justice of Common Pleas in 1290 (ob. 1301). 
Michell, Sir John, twice Lord Mayor of London, viz. in 1424 and 1436, Icklingham. 
Mighelis, James, (nephew of Sir J. Ashby), acelebrated naval officer, Lowestoft (ob. 1733). 
Milborne, Sir John, Lord Mayor of London in 1521, Long-Melford. 
Morton, Richard, eminent physician (ob. 1698). 
Nash, Thomas, celebrated Lae tn of “« Lenten Stuff,” &c. Lowestoft, 1564 (ob. 1600). 
Naunton, Sir Robert, Secretary of State to Jas. I. Alderton (ob. 1630). 
Necton, Humphrey, first Carmelite who in Cambridge took a Doctor’s degree (ob. 1303). 
Oteley, Sir R. Lord Mayor of London in 1434, Ufford. 
Overal, John, Bishop of Norwich, and an advocate for Conformity, Hadleigh (ob. 1618). 
Paddesley, Sir John, Lord Mayor of London in 1440, Bury. 
Paschal, John, Bishop of Landaff, a great scholar, and popular preacher, (ob. 1361). 
Peverell, Thomas, Bishop of Worcester, learned and much esteemed (ob. 1417). 
Reeve, Clara, author of ‘‘ The Old English Baron,” &c. Ipswich (ob. 1807). 
- John, last Abbot of Bury, Melford. 
Ruggle, George, author of ‘‘ Ignoramus,” Lavenham, 1575. 
Sampson, Thomas, eminent Puritan divine, Playford, 1517. 
Sancroft, William, Archbishop of Canterbury, sent to the Tower by James II. ; author of 
various works, Fresingfield, 1616. 
Scroope, Thomas, Bishop of Dromore ; Bradley (ob. 1491, nearly 100 years old). 
Sibbs, Richard, learned Puritan divine, Sudbury, 1577. 
Soame, Sir Stephen, Lord Mayor of London in 1598, Bradley. 
Southwell, Robert, Romish exile writer (executed 1595). 
Sparrow, Anthony, Bishop of Norwich, and author, Depden, 1685. 
Spencer, Sir John, Lord Mayor of London in 1594, rich Spencer, Waldingfield (ob. 1609). 
Spring, Thomas, the “rich clothier,” benefactor, Lavenham (ob. 1510). 
Sudbury, Simon de, alias Tibald, Archbishop of Canterbury, and great enemy of Wick- 
liffe, Sudbury (beheaded by Wat Tyiler’s mob in 1381). 
Thurlow, Edward, celebrated Lord Chancellor, Ashfield, 1735 (ob. 1806). 
-— Thomas, Bishop of Durham, and brother of Lord Thurlow, Ashfield (ob. 1791). 
Trimmer, Sarah, religious and ingenious writer, Ipswich, 1741 (ob. 1810). 
Ulber, Admiral, temp. Chas. I1. Lowestoft (ob. 1669). 
Ward, Samuel, excellent artist, linguist, and divine, Haverhill, 1577. 
Wotsey, Tuomas, Cardinal, founder of Christ Chureh, Oxford, and builder of Hampton 
Court, Ipswich, 1471. 
Wotton, William, learned divine and author, Wrentham, 1666. 
Younc, Arruur, agrticulturist, and author, Bradfield Hall (ob. 1820). 
(To be continued.) a. FT. 
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OWEN'S ACCOUNT OF WALES IN 1602. 


CARDIGANSHIRE. 


Hundreds, 5.— Castles, 2.— Parish Churches, 64.—Fairs in the year, 27. 
Chief Lordships, 7.—Iscerdin, Generglyn, Tregaron, Coedmor, Lanbeder, Lan- 
deweybrevis Iscoed. 
Market Towns, 4.—Cardigan, Aberstwith, Tregaron, Lanbider. 
Forest and Great Woods, 3.—Coed-mor, Cocdylly, Forest yr Escob. 
Ports and Havens, 6.—Cardigan, Aberstwith, Aberdyvy, Aberporth, Lianina, 
Borth, 
Chief Rivers, 7.—Teivi, Ayron, ¥swith, Rheidiol, Eleri, Ceri, Dyvy. 
Chief 
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Chief Mountain, Penplymon.—Lay Biskoprick, Lanbadern vaur.: 
Monastery, Ystradflyt,—Friery, None.—Nunnery; Lfanllyr. 
ollegiate Churches, Llandervy Brevy.— Priory, Cardigan. 
Generosi. Mansiones. Uxores. 

. , : Gwen fil. et har. Thos, ap Rees 
Richard Price, Miles. Gogarthan. { ap Morris ap Owen, P 
John Lewis. Abernantbychan, | Fil. Richard Price, milit. 
Moregan Lloyd Lianilyr. Eliz. fil. har. Lewis ap Henry. 
John Stedman. Ystradfilyr. Anne Philipps. 

John Lloyd. Llanvaer. Fil. Walt. \ 


Richard Mortimer. Coedmor. Katharine Meyrick. 
Bridget fil. et hares John Griff. 


Thomas Price. Lansaintfred. ap Jevan. 


Thomas Griffiths. Llanbeder. 
John Stedman, jun. Ystradlfilyr. Margt. filia John Lloyd. 

Morris Vaughan. Glan Y Cery. Eliz. f. Gr. ap Jevan, senior. 
David Lloyd. Abermaid. Maria fil. Watkin Thomas. 

John Lloyd. Liwynrwirth, Joice fil. Johis, Price de Newton, 
John Byrth. Llaadigwy. Anne fil. Lewis Davids. 


David Liloyd ap Hugh. Clydsiack. M fared Gl. Jehan 2p Housl 


ohn. 
David Lloyd. Lianyhythen, 
David Thomas Parry. Llandigwy. Ellena Lewis. 
Lewis David Gwynn. Manachty. Lleiki fil. D4. Lloyd D4, Phe. 
Lewia Gwyn Griffiths. Killphorch. Fil. Jevan Lloyd ap Lewis. 
} 1. Margaret fil. Hugh ap 
He Lloyd. 
2. fil. John ap Price ap 
Newton. 
John Lewis. Liangranog. Ellena filia Thos. Jenkin ap Evan. 
Geo. Philipps. Tir y Gilby. Anna Wogan. 
Hugo Gwyna. Morvamaur. Fil. Roland Griffiths. 
David Lewis. Geirnos. Gwen Thomas ap Harry. 


Riscus ap Ridderck ap ae Panyhettwys. Eliz. fil. Ridderck Lloyd. 


David Lloyd- ap Rees ap oe Orynvryn 
ell. ot hail 





liam. 


Nicholas Bowen, Krigbischan, Fil. Owen ap Rees, 

Richard Vaughan. Peubryn. Fil. Johannis Scowrfield. 

Patria.—Soil. Barren, and champion.—People. Tall and serviceable ; quiet 
in government; but abounding in theft. 

Towns.—All the towns in the shire are ruinous, poor, and decayed. 

Cardiganshire. Long from Towin to Penplymmon, 36} miles. Broad, from 
Llanbedir to Aberath, being 18 miles, g miles. The upper end being 18 
miles, 14. 

Containeth square miles, 463. 








—— 


DENBIGHSHIRE. 

Tlundreds, 7.—Castles, 6.—Parish Churches, 57.—Fairs in the Year, 13. 

Chief Lordships, 6.—Denbigh, Ruthyn, Yale, Bromefield, Chirek, Dunael. 

Market Towns, 3.—Denbigh, Ruthyn, Wrexham. 

Parks, 10.—Bodsdriff, Coednor Llwyn, alias Holt Park, New Hall, alias Park 
vr wear, Chirck, alias Park dw Suady, Park Bychan, Moclewig, Llewens, 
ston Park. 

Chief Rivers, 7.—Clyyd, Elwy, Conway, Dec, Ceirog, Alen. 

Chief Mountain and Hill, Moelvill. 

Monastery, Ville Cruce, also Llangewast. 

Priory, Dinas Vassey juxta Denbigh. 

Friertes—Nunneries, None. 

Generosi. - Mansiones. Uvores. 

Johaunes Salisbury, Miles. | Llywenn. Ursula fil. com. Derby. 

Richard Trevor, Miles; Trevalyn. Catherine d’ Robt. Puleston. 

John Lloyd, Miles. Bodildris. Margt. fil. John Salisbury, 

Robert Salisbury, Miles. Rig. fil. H. Baguol, militis. 

Edward Conway. Bryncuryn. fil. John Puleston, militis. 


Edward Thellwall. Plusyward. fil. Tydyr ap Robert. 
Richard 
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Generosi. > Mansiones. - . Ucxores. 
Richard Leighton. Marchwiall. fil. Wm. Morton. 
David Holland. Yvardre: Helena fil. John Owen. 
Wn. Middleton. Gwaynynog. fil. John Conway. 
Thos. Middleton, Miles. Denbigh Castle. 
William Wynn. Lanvair. f. John Salisbury, Militis. 

Hy. ap. Jevan Lloyd. Soflwyn. Jana f. et her. Roger ap Howell Rees. 
Thos. ap Howel. Horseley. 
Edw. Lloyd. Llysvasey. 
John Edwards. Chirck. 
Owen Brereton. Burras. 
Robert Tunbridge. Caeryvallen. Soror Wm. Gerard, Milit. 
Peter Mytton. Glaenclwyd. 
Gryff Wynn. Y Berth ddw. fil. Salisbury de Caurwst. 
Geo. Cure. Cadwgan. Soror Edw. Brereton. 
Richard Parry. Foysogy. Blanch fil. Edw. Thelwal. 
Gilbert Gerard. Pantyskir. fil. Wm. Almer. 

Morgan Broughton. Yscoed, fil. Hy. Percy. 

Kinvrig Eyton. Eyton. 
Tulk Lloyd, jun. Toxhill. Anna Conway. 

Thos. Price. Plasgellin. fil. William de Carnarvon. 
John Wynn Decka. Royton. 
John Puleston. Berse. fil. Powel. 
John Pulston. Llyny Knottie, 
Edw, Eyton. Rywabon, ~ Katherine fil. Edw. Wynn ap Howell. 
Edward Billet. Greysford. fil. Gravener de Eton bote. 


Evan Lloyd Jeffry. Eglwysvagh. } oe he Morris. 

Richard Clough. The Green. 

Patria.—Soil. Fruitful and good. 

Towns.—Denbigh, a good town, but much given to quarrelling and suits at 
law. Ruthen, not much inferior in goodness. Wrexham, a good town, and 
civilly governed, yet no corporation. 

Denbighshire. Long, from Lianrwst to Dee at Holt Castle, 23 miles. Broad, 
from Llangoorn to Clwydjux to Lleweney, 124 miles. 

Containeth square miles, 253. 








FLINTSHIRE. 


Hundreds, 5.—Castles, 8.—Parish Churches, 28.—Fairs in the year, 8. 
Chief Lordships, 8.—Eaglefield, Mold, Hawarden, Mereford, Maclor, Hope, 

St. Asaph, Oflen. 
Market Town, 1.—Caerwyss. 
Parks, 2.—Old Park juxta Hawarden, Emerald Park. 
Chief Mountains and Hills, 3.—Moebruddig, Coperland, Myniddlygin. 
Chief Rivers, 5.—Clyyd, Ailen, Scerviog, Whater, Fyddron. 
Bishop's See, St. Asaph. 
Monasteries, 2.—Basingwerk, alias Macsglas, Munachlog Ruddlam. 
Priories—Frieries—Nunneries, None. 

Generosi. Mansiones. Unxores. 

Thos. Mostyn. ° Mostyn. fil. Petri Mostyn. 
Thos, Hanmer, Miles. Hanmere. fil. John Salisbury, Milit. 
Roger Puleston. Emrall. fil. Geo. Bromeley, Milit. 
John Conway, Miles, Penrythan. fil. Edward wen 
Wm. Hanmer. Fennes. fil. Dimocke de Wellington. 
Piers Moston. Talaceray. Lowrey Conway. 
Thos. Ravenscroft. Brecton. fil. Roger Brereton de Halton. 
Edward Moregan. Goldgreve. fil. Johannis Davids. 
Robert Davids. ; Guessey. ' Soror Thos. Ravenscroft. 


Vannol, 

John Lloyd, Regist: St. 

mm a Wallen. Soror Wm. Hanmer de Fennes. 
r oston. 4 

John Mofeton. Bangor. 

Thos. Evans. Northoppe. Jana fil. Jo. Edwards de Chircke, 


Gent. Mac. Becemier, 1823. Peter 
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Generosi, Mansiones. Uxores. 
Peter Pennant. 
John Conway. Guven Egran. Jana fil. Doct Elice Price. 
George Hope. Broughton. 
Robert Salisbury. Leude Brooke. Maria fil. Jo. Edward de Chircke. 
Wm. Lloyd. Houghton. 
Roger Brereton. Howton. 
Wm. Thomas Griffith. | Pantylungdy. 


Patria.—Soil, the shire little fertile and fruitful ; gentlemen very discreet and 
well inclined.—People, tall, personable, and withal very civil. 

Towns.—No good towns in the shire. 

Flyntshire, \ong from Aberclwyd to Aberalem juxta Dec. 23 miles.—Broad from 
Killklin to Fiyo, 54 miles. 

Containeth square miles, 233. 


MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 

Hundreds, 9.—Casiles, 4.—Parish Churches, 48.—Fairs in the Year, 16. 

Chief Lordships, 10.—Powis, Kistley, Keveiliog, Kerry, Kedewew, Aliaster, 
Corthw, Cause, Dryddw, Caruo. 

Market Towns, 6.—Montgomery, Machynleath, Newton, Welsh-Pool, Llan- 
willing. 

Chief Mountains and Hills, Penplymmon. 

Forests aud great Woods, none.—Parks, none. 

Chief Rivers, 5.—Severn, Dovy, Vyrnewy, Tanatt, Rue. 

Monasteries—Priories—Friertes—Nunneries, none. 


Generosi. Mansiones. Uxores. 
Wm. Herbert. Pool Castle. fil. comit. Northumberland. 
Edw. Herbert. Montgomery. | Julia fil. et hares Wm. Herbert, Mliti 
Owen Vichan. Lydiard. 
Richard Herbert. Parke. Sd hares Humphrey ap Jeva ap 
Matthew Herbert. Dolycock. F. Caroli Fox. 
Carolus Lloyd. Lenghton. F. Edward Herbert. 
Jenkyn Lloyd. Berthilwyd. raed ng 
Thos. Jukes. Bullington. F. Sandforde. 
Gilbert Jones. Pool. 
Griff. ap Hugh, Rosgarreck. F. Arth. Price. 
Riceus Tanat. Abertanat. F, Edw. Kynaston. 
Wn. Penryn. Rosnant. 
Rd. Leighton. Gwerigge. 
Carolus Herbert. 
Roland ap Hugh. Marthavarn. F. Rich. Price de Gogarthen, milit. 
Morgan Glynn. Glynn. 
Edward Price. Newton. F, John ap Owen Vychan, 
John Owen. Machynleth. 
Gr. Lloyd ap Edmund, Maesmaur. 


Rhewsayson. F. David Lloyd Blainey. 
F. Galfridi Dudley. 


Mauritius Owen. 
Thos. Wynn ap Humphrey. | Gilfield. 
Edward ap Rees. Llanwilling. 
Moregan Gwinn. Llanidos. 


Patria.—Soil. Part fertile and good ground, the rest mountainous.— People. 
Tall and personable ; much theft, and other unruliness, with trouble among 
themselves. 

Towns.—Montgomery and Welch Pool. Small towns, yet indifferent for en- 
tertainments. The rest of the towns mean and poor. 

Montgomeryshire, long from Churchstock to Machynleath, 26 miles. Broad, 
from Llangirck to Raiader Nead, above Llangrott, 25 miles. 

Containeth square miles, 580. 

(To le continued.) 
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Minster Close, Peter- 
Mr. Ursan, borough, Nov. 17. 


URING the time of the Rebel- 

lion and Civil Wars in England, 
begun in 1641, when the Twelve Bi- 
shops were committed to the Tower, 
the following letter appears to have 
been sent thence by Dr. Towers, Bp. 
of Peterborough, to Robert Rowell, 
esq. his agent at Peterborough, and 
is now annexed to a copy of the Will, 
to which it in part relates. Should 
you deem it worthy a publication in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, I shall feel 
obliged by your inserting it. J.C. 


«« Mr. Rowe tt. 

«* My love to yot self and yo" good wife. 
Iam sor'y to heare that money comes in so 
slowly fro’ y® tenants at Castor*. But yf 
any of them be obstinate, as I heare, if my 
wife does send me up theyr leases and theyr 
bonds, I shall take an order to quicken them; 
though I am in restraynt, and therefore so 
slighted by them, I heare they begin to saye 
they will see my face before they will pay 
any more money, which I have reason to 
esteeme a very unkind and unneighbourly 
usage fro’ them, when I rather expected 
comfort at theyr hands, butt wee are all in 
God’s hands, and I must submitt wt! a 
cheerful patience to his good pleasure. The 
generall distractions of these tymes afford 
no good newes to acquaint you with. 1 
receyved fro’ John Perrowe ten poundes of 
yor mon’y. I feare you have little of myne 
by you to furnish my wife with. If you 
have any I pray you let her have what shee 
pleaseth. 

««Sir—We have necessary use of Mr. 
Mounsteeven’st original Will heere because 
I could aot perswade Mr. Williams to come 
down to y® com’ission, nor was it fitt he 
shoulde leave his house in these dangerous 
tymes. I hope you may without offence 
send it up to me, but I pray you be care- 
full to send yt by a safe hand, and wth as 
much speed as you can, and I will be care- 
full yt it shall come into no hands but 
myne and John Parrowes, while it stays 





* The Bishop was Rector of Castor, now 
held in perpetual commendam with the Bi- 
shoprick. 

+ Edmund Mountstevens, of Paston, 
Esquire ;—-by his will he appointed Dr. 
Towers, who at the date 1635 was Dean 
of Peterborough, one of his Executors, and 
bequeathed many charitable donations, leav- 
ing (amongst others) a legacy of 100/. to- 
wards beautifying the Cathedral of Peterbo- 
rough, and 10001. towards founding two 
fellowships and two scholarships in Saint 
John’s College, Cambridge.—Farther parti- 
culars of this public benefactor would be 
acceptable. —Epirt. 
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heer. And will returne it to you with as 
much speed and safety as possibly J can. 

«I heartily com’end you and yor good 
wife, witb all yors, to the blessed protectio’ 
of Allmighty God, and rest 

** Your loving friend, 
“ Jo, Perripurc. 
Fro’ the Tower, Jan. 26, 1641.” 


Mr. Urnsan,  Rosegill, Nov. 20. 
AVING been led into some en- 
quiries respecting the Abbey of 
Shap, in Westmoreland, I have col- 
lected the following account of its es- 
tablishment and dissolution, which is 

at your service. 

he Abbey of Shap was transferred 
hither from Preston-Patrick, in the 
= of Burton, near Kendal, pro- 
ably for the sake of the situation, 
which is in a retired vale on the mar- 
gin of the River Lowther, and about 
a mile West from Shap. It was found- 
ed by Thomas, son of Cospatrick. The 
following is an extract from his grant, 
which is without date, but it is sup- 
posed to have been made about the 
year 1119, and 20th of Hen. 1.—‘* To 
all sous of our holy mother the Church, 
as well present as to come, who shall 
see or hear this present writing, Tho- 
mas, son of Cospatrick, sendeth greet- 
ing. Know ye, that I have given and 
granted, and by this my present char- 
ter have confirmed, to God and St. 
Mary Magdalene, and the Canons of 
Preston, who are of the order Pre- 
monstratenses, in free, pure, and per- 
petual alms, for the health of the soul 
of myself, and my wife, and all my 
ancestors, one portion of my land in 
Preston in Kendal, to make a man- 
sion of Canons, to wit, my whole de- 
mesne park below Lackslost,” &c. 
proceeding to specify the boundaries 

of other lands and privileges granted. 
A few years afterwards this Tho- 
mas, son of Cospatrick, removed the 
Monastery to Shap, and “ granted to 
God and the Church of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, of the Vale of Magdalene, and 
the Canons of the order of Premon- 
stratenses, serving God there, all that 
his land, which was Karl, [that is out 
lands held by his ceorles or farmers] 
by these bounds, from the Ford of 
Cuilements, ascending by the river on 
the South as far as Langeshaw-beck, 
and so ascending by Langeshaw-beck to 
the road whicl: comes from Kendal, and 
so following that road Northwards till 
it come to Stanirase, nigh Rafland ; 
and 
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and so by that road unto Rasate ; and 
so going down on the other side of the. 
hill to the great stone where they were 
wont to —_ to =e deer ne "7 
ed, and so going down.-to the Ri- 
ay Louther, aah feather as far as the 
division of Rosegill towards the East ; 
and so all alon thward to the top 
of the hill of Creskeld, and so to Alin- 
balike. He grants to them also the 
vale with brushwood in the Eastern 
part over against their own, stretching 
along by the top of the hill to the house 
which was William King’s, and so to 
the land which belonged to Matthew 
de Hepp, and so going down West- 
ward to the said ford of Carlwath. He 
also grants to them pasture in common 
with the tenants at Rasate, and pasture 
at Thamboord, and at Swindale on 
both sides, (to the top of Binbash on 
one side, and on the other side beyond 
Thengeheved) for 60 cows, 20 mares 
to run in the woods, and 500 sheep, 
with their young till the age of three 
years; and for five yoke of oxen; and 
wood also for the Abbey, timber, fire, 
hedging, and other necessaries, with- 
out the controul of his foresters.”— 
dale’s Monasticon, p. 594. 
is Thomas Cospatrick, the foun- 
der, died Dec. 7, 1152, and was bu- 
ried in this Abbey, as were also seve- 
ral of the Veteripouts and Cliffords, 
who were great benefactors to it. 

Various messuages and lands, both 
in Westmoreland and other counties, 
were given to this Abbey by numerous 
individuals, At the time of the disso- 
lution, in 1540, its revenues were va- 
lued at 1541. 7s. 74d. a year. Though 
the first attack of Henry the Eighth 
on the Monasteries iy the act he 
got passed in 1535 to dissolve all whose 
revenues were under 200/. a year, yet 
the Abbey of Shap, though under this 
value, by some means or other suffered 
not by it. Perhaps the reason might 
be because the act that year speaks of 
those which contained under the num- 
ber of 12 persons, whereas in this Ab- 
bey there were 20 religious. Or per- 
haps Henry Earl of Cumberland, the 
patron thereof, who was highly in fa- 
vour with Henry the Eighth, might 
have interest to save it in that first at- 
tack. 

It surrendered on Jan. 14, 1540, 
under the act in 1539 for the 
suppression of Monasteries. The last 
Abbot was Richard Evenwode, who 
for some reason or other signed the 


surrender of the A by the name 
of Richard Baggot. Its ions 
were granted, in 1544, with the mo- 
nasteries of Gisburn and Rival, in 
Yorkshire, to Thomas Lord Wharton, 
at the yearly rent of 41/. 11s. with re- 
version in the Crown, which James 
the First in 1610 granted Philip, 
Lord Wharton, and Ris heirs male, 
with whom they continued till about 
the year 1730, when they were sold 
with the other Westmoreland estates 
of the notorious and profligate Duke 
of Wharton, to Robert Louther, esq. 
of Mauldsmeaburn, and are now at- 
tached to the Lowther estates. 

In Henry the Eighth’s grant of the 
possessions of this Abbey to the Whar- 
ton family, were reserved and except- 
ed Sleddale grange, Milbourn grange, 
and all aoe Ta s in Rosegill in the 
tenure of Thomas Salkeld, and the se- 
veral lands and tenements in Sleagill, 
Melkinthorpe, and Great Strickland ; 
and except also the lead and bells in 
and upon the Church and seite of the 
said late Monastery, the leaden gutters 
and pipes, and lead in the windows. 

Richard Boggot, alias Evenwode, 
the last abbot, was living in the first 
year of Queen Mary, i.e. 1553, and 
enjoyed a pension of 40/. a year. And 
of the canons and officers there were 
then surviving 13 persons, each of 
whom had pensions as follows,—Hugh 
Watsonne, Robert Barlonde, John 
Addison, Edward Machael, and Ed- 
mund Carter, 6/. each ; Martin Mack- 
arethe, John Dawston, and Richard 
Mell, 5/. each ; John Bell, 5/. 6s. 8d.; 
George Ellerston, Anthony Johnson, 
— Rode, and Ralph Watsonne, 44. 
each. 

The length of the Abbey Church, 
including the tower, was about 75 
yards, outside measure. Its tower, 
which is yet standing, exhibits as 
cimen of excellent masonry. It has 
been built of white freestone, and so 
exceedingly durable as to preserve the 
marks of the chisel to this day. Some 
fragments of the chancel wal which 
are washed by the river Louther, also 
still remain. The ground adjoining 
the South side of the Abbey Church 
is covered with the relics of its clois- 
ters and offices, many of them vaulted 
underneath. 

The house here, now occupied as 
a farm-house, seems to have been one 
of the offices. About 100 yards be- 
low the Abbey are the ruins of an 


old 
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old bridge. Shap Grange, whieh be- 
longed to it, stands in rich pastures, 
a mile to the East, and has vestiges 
of a considerable village around it. 
Speed, after mentioning this Abbey, 
adds, “‘ where there is a fountain or 
spring which ebbs and flows man 

times in a day;” it is called Skuskill 
well, and at present throws out a co- 
pious, but apparently a regular flow- 
ing stream. 

The Premonstratenses, or Monks 
of Premonstre, vulgarly called White 
Canons, had 27 Monasteries in Eng- 
land. Georce Hat. 


—@e— 


AncisntT Hovuss at CHISLEHURST. 
Ww: have been allowed to copy the 


following description of a cu- 

rious house at Chislehurst in Kent, 
from an original manuscript, illustrated 
with drawings, in the possession of a 
otleman of distinguished taste in the 
fine arts, particularly English domestic 
architecture. It is dated 182¢.—Eprt. 


IN a park of about fifty acres, 
well stocked with trees o yes 
growth, particularly elm, stands a 
small a of a nt internal ar- 
rangement, erected by Thos. Faring- 


ton, of Lancashire, esq. in the reign 


of JamesI. It is now the property of 
Lord Viscount Sydney, and was re- 
cently occupied by Mrs. Mary Towns- 
hend. It is well built, and remained 
in substantial repair till its entire de- 
struction was determined on a few 
months ago; in consequence of which 
several rooms have been stripped of 
their curious linings, by the noble 
owner, to adorn his favourite seat, 
Frognal House, about two miles dis- 
tant. The materials of the house at 
Chislehurst were sold by pub‘ic auc- 
tion on the 29th of April, 1822. 
Though few and imperfect traces of 
the neainess and even elegance which 
lately distinguished this oboe remain- 
ed, yet it still merits description as an 
object of considerable interest ; and its 
claims in that respect are attested by 
the numerous parties who, from mo- 
tives of mere curiosity, have visited it. 
The park gates are open to intruders 
of every description, the road and path- 
ways no longer preserved their limits 
or their firmness, the offices in ruins, 
the gardens despoiled and trodden 
down ; trees, the growth of ages, lying 


prostrate in every direction ;. and the. 
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house, so lately the centre of these in- 
teresting and useful appendages, well 
suited: the appearance of surrounding 
objects. Its walls are perforated in 
many places, to display the materials 
of which _ are composed ; the rich 
ornaments of plaister, worthless, when 
removed from their present situations, 
are shamefully defaced, the cornices 
broken down, the windows shattered, 
the porticos tottered on their pillars, 
and the doors, scarcely hanging on their 
hinges, no longer resisted intrusion. 

The interior is in a condition equally 
deplorable. I have already stated, that 
nearly all the rooms which retained 
their original linings (and only one or 
two did not), were stripped previous 
to the consignment of the house to 
public sale piecemeal; the hall is the 
principal exception. Though finely and 
in many parts elaborately enriched, it 
still appeared in all its perfection; but 
its doors and door-cases, its chimney- 
ornaments and side-pannels were 
marked for the day of sale, when 
each purchaser possessed himself of his 
** lot,” in a manner equally expeditious 
and unceremonious. 

The floors throughout are partl 
broken up, and partially covered with 
old cabinets, japanned tables that once 
em with ornaments of gold; old 

igh-backed chairs; a bed of antique 
green hangings; pictures unframed, 
tattered, and of a doubtful school ; and 
various broken relics of furniture pro- 
miscuously — together, for the 
same melancholy day! Staircases of 
sumptuous carved work, as perfect and 
beautiful as when first executed, com. 
municated with the rooms, which, pre- 
senting bare walls of brick or plaister, 
and ceilings loaded with: ornaments 
still entire, assumed an appearance of 
united splendour and poverty quite re- 
markable. 

Such was the state of this house, 
which, although one of the most an- 
tient and important in the beautiful 
village of Chislehurst, was undistin- 
guished bya name. I once heard it 
called ‘Birtie House, because it for- 
merly belonged to a branch of that fa- 
mily. If this was indeed at any time 
its' name, it was certainly lost when 
the property was transferred to the 

whose successor is the present 
owner. I do not know an ancient 
house that passed into so many fa- 
milies, in which so few innovations 


have been’ made as this. The altera- 


tions 
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tions which appeared are not of very 
modern date, and were perhaps occa- 
sioned by convenience or necessity, ra- 
ther than a disrelish of its antiquity. 
Indeed it may be observed, that work- 
— in wood and plaister, more 
minutely perfect, cannot anywhere 
be found; this bespeaks the care 
bestowed in its preservation; and I 
cannot avoid remarking, that the un- 
necessary destruction of a house pos- 
sessed of so much curious enrichment, 
and withal so convenient, is a melan- 
choly instance of bad taste. 

That part of the road within the 
enclosure is in some places sheltered 
by trees, probably the remains of an 
avenue leading to the house. The 
house itself is of a square form, having 
its principal front towards the North; 
on the East side is a garden, encom- 
em by walls; and attached to the 
Vest side are the offices, which are 
numerous, and stretch to a consider- 
able distance, but are almost wholly 
of modern erection. The kitchen is 
the only room which merits particular 
notice. It would serve the purposes 
of a mansion thrice the size of that to 
which it belongs. It is spacious and 
lofty, having a large fire-place at the 


extremity, and before a broad window 


on one side, several ovens. In the 
middle is a long wooden table, plain 
and ponderous. The room is strength- 
ened and ornamented by two beams, 
supporting frame-work of curious con- 
struction, having open arches and pen- 
dant brackets. 

The house may be said to be a man- 
sion in miniature. Its design is uni- 
form, perfect, and elegant, and if it 
wants the splendour, it certainly pos- 
sesses the accommodation of a very ex- 
tensive building. There are no su- 
perfluous rooms, nor sacrifice of one 
apartment to the enlargement of ano- 
ther; the symmetry throughout is ad- 
mirable. The three stories of which 
it consists are externally distinguished 
by cornices; the walls of the base- 
ment are brick, covered with plaister, 
scored and crossed to represent ma- 
_sonry; those of the principal and attic 
stories are lath and plaister, also made 
to appear like stone-work. The heavy 
tiled roof is crowned with four large, 
hut not unhandsome, stacks of red 
brick chimneys, on two of which 
were the initials and the date, T. F. 
1609. This date is repeated on the 
Southera cluster of chimneys. 


Antient House at Chislehurst, Kent. 
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A modern portico covers the cu- 
riously ornamented South doorway, on 
either side of which is a shallow bow- 
window, rising from the basement, 
and terminating with a pediment in 
the middle story. 

The South and West sides have 
each a corresponding bow-window : 
but it is in the North front where the 
ingenuity of construction, and the 
richness of embellishment are display- 
ed. Two wings advance from * the 
centre, which contains a handsome 
bow-window and the doorway. _Pilas- 
ters of various shapes, but none agree- 
ing with the orders of Grecian or Ro- 
man architecture, embellish the sides 
of the windows, and superb patterns or 
scroll foliage interspersed with figures 
and several fanciful devices, occupy the 
spaces beneath. Various other orna- 
ments are profusely bestowed over this 
front, while every other part of the 
exterior is rendered strikingly plain by 
the contrast. 

But no such dissonance marks the 
interior. Let us describe its appro- 
priation. On the ground-floor are five 
apartments, viz. the hall, having on 
either side, towards the North, a par- 
lour; the drawing-room at. the East 
angle, and the dislapeotes at the 
West angle, towards the South. There 
are two staircases approached from the 


hall, similar im form, size, and beauty, 


though differently ornamented. The 
two stories to which they lead, con- 
tain each five rooms. Those of the 
principal floor agree in extent with 
the apartments below. The long room 
in the centre lighted by a bow-win- 
dow, in the upper compartment of 
which are some pieces of painted 
glass, neither ancient nor curious, has 
served the purpose of a gallery. All 
the contiguous rooms are handsome, 
but the sleeping rooms of the attic 
story are plain and low. 
he staircases lose nothing of their 
richness by their approach to the sum- 
mit of the house. The ceiling over 
the well of each is ornamented with a 
heavy oval frame of foliage work, sur- 
rounded with fanciful devices, and 
containing figures. In the place of 
balustrades, appear finely carved fo- 
liage, wreathed and perforated, enclos- 
ing the steps. The square pillars are 
also carved; those unconnected with 
the floor have pendant ornaments. 
It would be as difficult and tedious 
to describe the patterns which —_ 
the 
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the ceilings of the rooms as to deter- 
mine which is the most superb among 
so many specimens of embossed work. 
I shall therefore observe generally that 
they consist of square panels, formed 
by broad beams surrounding circular 
or oval compartments, the whole ela- 
borately enriched. United to the 
beautiful door-cases and chimney- 
ieces, and once to panelled walls of 
rown unpainted wainscot, the effect 
of so much ornament, uninterrupted 
by any considerable blank spaces, is 
striking indeed, but productive of less 
durable gratification, than a more 
‘sparing distribution of it would have 
occasioned. 

The Western parlour having been 
converted into a kitchen by the late 
inhabitants, has lost the neatness of its 
original appearance. The opposite 
room, with the exception of a few 
unimportant alterations, is entire; its 
linings of substantial oak-work yet re- 
main. The hall contains the only 
chimney-piece worthy of description. 
Its cornice unites with that of the 
ceiling, resting on side-pilasters, which 
are upheld by a bold entablature, sup- 
ported by two wooden pillars of gro- 
tesque formation. 

he archways in the hall leading to 
the staircases were of a circular form, 
enclosed within a square architrave, 
and surmounted by a bold cornice, the 
whole superbly carved. The entrances 
to the dining and drawing-rooms, and 
the doorways on the second floor all 
agree in sichnene, if not in the pattern 
of their design, with the specimen just 
described. Their workmauship is equal 
to any thing of the kind I mene tag and 
the only abatement of the interest they 
must excite in beholders possessed of 
the stubborn zeal of Antiquaries, for 
original character, arises from a thick 
coat of white paint, which the neatness, 
rather than the correct taste of the 
owner, applied to the interior. In no 
other respect have the multifarious or- 
naments of this house sustained injury 
through the well-meant but ill-judged 
attenrpts of its various proprietors to pre- 
serve it from innovation or decay. 

In conclusion, 1 must repeat what I 
have before observed, that the destruc- 
tion of this antient house is deeply to 
be regretted, and the more so, as the 
excellence of its construction warranted 
a belief, that with common repairs, it 
might have stood firm on its founda- 
tion for many ages to come. 
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I was informed on the spot, that an 
annual rent of 600/. was offered for 
this house and a small portion of the 
adjacent land, and rejected. 


—_—¢—- 

Mr. Ursan, Nov. 7. 
AM glad to find that the error 
into which you were led by your 

first Correspondents on the subject of 
Lord Althorp’s Bill, has been at length 
rectified by the communications which 
appeared in your last Number (pp. 
399, 411). The distinction between 
the principles of jurisdiction, with re- 
ference to the antient County Court, 
and the modern Court of Requests (cr 
as, by an abuse of terms, it is usually 
called the Court of Conscience), is not 
more wide, than between their respec- 
tive modes of procedure. In the 
County Court, cases are conducted 
according to the established forms of 
the superior courts of law, and deter- 
mined by a jury, in the spirit of the 
Constitution. In the other Court, 
each case is decided by the judgment 
of the majority of three or more Com- 
missioners, frequently as ignorant of 
the principles of law and equity as they 
must be presumed to be of their prac- 
tical administration. The proceedings 
are anomalous to British Jurisprudence. 

The chief opprobrium of these 

Courts, however, 1s the refusal to ad- 
mit the defendant's oath to be taken 
against that of the plaintiff, who ob- 
tains a decree, unless a receipt or other 
evidence be adduced to prove that his 
oath was false. This rule is adopted 
under the flimsy and illegal pretence, 
that it would be opening a door to per- 
jury. But if that door is free to one 
of the parties, why should it be shut 
to the other? The éempéation to per- 
jury is, primd facie, as strongly pre- 
seuted to either; and the punishment 
of the offence is applicable to each 
alike. The principle of fair natural 
justice in the case is, to weigh the 
statements of both in the scale of pro- 
bability. In all cases in which evi- 
dence is admitted, it is found to be 
conflicting ; and the business of a jury 
is to examine and determine the pre- 
ponderance. What more would be 
the effect of assimilating the practice 
of the Commissioners to this? The 
loud and vituperative eloquence of the 
parties occastoned by this partial ad- 
mittance of té&timony, is not only de- 
rogatory to the dignity of justice, but 

has 
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better to abolish the other at once as 
useless, or, worse than that, a nuisance. 


has a tendency to encourage the very 
crime which the morbid delicacy of 
the Court of Conscience professes to 
prevent. 

The clauses in all or most of the 
Acts giving the power of jurisdiction, 
declare, that ‘‘ the Commissioners shall 
make DUE enquiry concerning such 
demand or plaints, and make such or- 
der or orders as to them shall seem 
meet, and most agreeable to equity and 
good conscience.” I would ask, if the 
exclusion of the defendant's answer on 
oath (contrary to the practice of the 
Royat Court of Conscience), con- 
formable either to the letter or spirit 
of the term ‘due enquiry,” or the 
true meaning of “equity and good 
conscience?” On the contrary, does 
it not offer a Bonus for the committal 
of perjury on the part of a plaintiff,— 
as powerful at least as the inducements 
to the notoriously formal test of a Cus- 
tom House oath 

The constituents of the Court are 
also objectionable. The Commission- 
ers consisting, in towns, of tradesmen 
and others, who, when not Judges, 
are suitors; and generally intimate or 
connected with those who are so ;— 
circumstances which, it must be ad- 
mitted, are not unlikely to create an 
erroneous bias in their determinations. 

The clerk also is not unfrequently a 
person wholly ignorant of the few, and 
whose (ofteny enormous salary, though 
from thence may be inferred the use- 
Julness of the institution, is as fair an 
argument of its aBuse. For, taking 
into consideration the limitation of the 
debt recoverable in the Court, this 
may be truly said to be wrung from 
the very vitals of the poor. 

The Bill “ for the more easy and 
speedy Recovery of small Debts,” will, 
if passed into a law (under certain mo- 
difications), unquestionabl in time 
undermine the Courts of Conscience. 
As concurrent jurisdictions, ONE must 
prevail; and that will, which affords 
the best protection to an honest de- 
fendant, and just relief to a fair plain- 
tif. The truly British policy of bring- 
ing the administration of justice to 
every man’s door, at a small expence 
(which is the only sound and legiti- 
mate principle which can be alleged 
for the establishment of Courts of Con- 
science), must operate in favour of the 
renovation and permanent establish- 
ment of the County Court. But it is 


There are two leading points on 
which I differ from the noble author 
of the Bill,—the rejection of attornies ; 
and the amount of limitation of the 
sum recoverable. As to the former, 
much that has been stated in the evi- 
dence referred to in the rt of the 
Committee, I am practically satisfied 
is mere nonsense. R table soli- 
citors certainly do not practise in the 
County Court. The business is now 
chiefly, and if attornies are not allowed 
to practise, will continue to be, con- 
ducted by clerks, writers, bailifis, and 
even ostlers and common carriers ; but 
if the amount of sums recoverable is 
increased, and attornies only allowed 
to practise, it would cease to be consi- 
dered as disreputable. 

The number of actions which a so- 
licitor in good practice would have to 
bring down for trial (or rather attend 
on trial, for I quite approve of the 
proposed simplification of the plead- 
ings), would make it an object worth 
his while. It would prove a stimulus 
to exertion, and by exciting an ho- 
nourable emulation, would elevate the 
professional as well as the individual 
character. A proper regard to the 
taxation of costs would render this no 
hardship to the suitors. But allow- 
ing, as is proposed, a party to retain a 
counsel or attorney at his own costs, 
will but increase the advantages (not 
the least of the evils of the Court of 
Conscience) of a shrewd and bold, 
and eloquent—against a weak or timid 
or silent man, by those of Ricues a- 
gainst Poverty, Fraup against Sim- 
PLICITY; and so far from distributing 
equal justice, would be labouring to 
Savour injustice. 

I hasten to the other point I alluded 
to—the limit of the jurisdiction. This 
is intended to be 10/.; but why not 
151. the present sum for which a bail- 
able Writ is obtained? By a Writ of 
Justice, the County Court can now en- 
tertain pleas of debt for any amount, 
and why should it not, constivated as 
is intended, with a barrister (or an at- 
torvey) of a certain standing, as the 
Sheriff’s assessor, and a jury of free- 
holders, with the aid of legal pleaders, 
—be as competent to decide causes of 
that amount, as has been thought suf- 
ficient for the decision of causes of 5/. 
by the Courts of Conscience? S. 
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137. The History and Antiquities of the 
County Palatine of Durham; compiled 
, from Original Records, preserved in Public 
Repositories and Private Collections ; and 
illustrated by Engravings of Architectural 
and Monumental Antiquities, Portraits of 
Eminent Persons, &c. &c. &c. By Ro- 
bert Surtees, of Mainsforth, Esq. F.S.A. 
Vol. 111. Folio, pp. 431. 
Ww do not think that Philosophers 
would blame us Antiquaries for 
thinking well of a county which has 
{ numerous Historians. It augurs a taste 
for mind which can only attend a state 
of wealth and high civilization; nor 
is there any impeachment of correct 
taste, for though Archeology and Topo- 
graphy are by some deemed literary 
trifling, no position is more erroncous. 
Forinstance, who would, without these 
sciences, form a conception of the 
monstrous tyranny of the feudal courts 
and exactions, and of ancient supersti- 
tion; the comparative values of estates ; 
various instructive moral principles, 
held out by changes of habits; the 
varying states of society ; the action of 
Law and Government upon the hap- 
piness and well-being of the people, 
and many other exceedingly useful 
particulars, forming a mass of valuable 
evidence for the Historien and Philo- 
her? How numerous are the abuses 
which Topography exposes, and thus 
renders impossible to be revived ; and 
how many precautions does it furnish 
against the daa of particular districts. 
We cannot enter into all the benefits 
which mankind derive from this useful 
pursuit; nor should have mentioned 
what we have, if mankind in general 
had eyes to see the advantages of To- 
pography. A very few words will 
sum them all up. No man will say, 
that he was ever the worse for having 
the fullest possible information con- 
cerning his own estate; on the con- 
trary, he is very glad to enlarge that 
stock, not from curiosity alone, but 
from the possibility of advantage ; and 
what is true of a part may be applied 
to the whole. 

Many things of high historical mo- 
ment will be found in this work, and 
illustrate our proemium. Forinstance, 
let us take the original service of a 
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Bond-tenant or Villain before his la- 
bour was commuted for a payment in 
money. Under no civil circumstances 
could such a system of oppression be 
revived, 

‘* His tenement consisted of a messuage 
and two oxgangs (each oxgang containing 
fifteen acres), for which Te paid 2s. in 
money at the four usual terms; sixpence 
for seat pennies at the Purification; six 
bushels B poem (called in Boldon Buke half 
a chalder of scat-oats) at the same term; 
and sixpence for aver-pennies at Martinmas. 
He led five wainloads of wood on St. John’s 
day, provided two hens at Christmas and 
ten eggs at Easter. He worked three days 
in every week for the Lord, excepting the 
respite of thirteen days at Christmas, and 
one week at Easter and at Pentecost. He 
tilled four portious of land in autumn with 
all his family, except the huswife; mowed 
three roods of averripe, and ploughed and 
harrowed three roods of averheath, and 
two acres more of arable; and when this 
service was performed he had one corrody 
from the Bishop, and was released from 
further labour during that week. He was 
entitled to a corrody also, when he assisted 
at the great tillage in Autumn. His regular 
weekly days’ works consisted in harrowing 
and gathering loads of timber, and when he 
performed this severe work he had a loaf of 
bread from the Jord; and when he mowed 
at the manor-place from morning till even- 
ing, he hada corrody, At St. Cuthbert’s 
fair two of the Bond-tenants might join to 
build one booth; and when they made 
lodges (logeas) or led wodlades (woodlades), 
they were free of ali other labour for that 
day.” P. 2, 

Now the modern rent of a farm is 
rated at one third of the gross pro- 
ceeds ; but the preceding exaction 
must have been equal to one half, be- 
sides the confinement and misery with 
which such a tenure was clogged. 

In p. 8, we have this item: 

** In 1400 the Vicar of Middleham fur- 
nished one Archer, at the general array of 
the Clergy.” [Similar items occur.] 

In p. 9 we find an orchard once 
*¢ filled with black-hearts (cherries), 
walnuts, and red-streaks (apples), rising 
over a close mass of hazels.” 

In p. 10, note a, Mr. Surtees ob- 
serves, ** that liberty of Parliamentary 
debate seems onc of the very best and 

safest, 
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safest vents for that ‘ noir et épais 
vapeur,’ which, if not suffered to escape, 
condenses itself into plots and con- 
spiracies—*‘ Quo com magis’.” 

All persons do not know that pre- 
vious to the Marri Act of 1752, 
licences were obtainable by - letter 
only, stating the assent of both the 
parties concerned to the union, and 
the attestation of a witness to the sig- 
nature. See p. 18. 

In p. 21 a very simple mode of 
drainage is mentioned ; viz. by diver- 
sion of the feeding-springs into a 
channel cut sideways of the inundated 
land. We think that this cheap and 
easy method might be practised with 
success in many places. It seems that 
trees planted in morasses, shoot their 
roots almost entirely along the surface, 
** never venturing to plunge a fibre 
into the wet peat.” 


*¢ The Scotch fir has evidently been the 
most profitable tree; several of them have 
reached fifty feet in height, with a girth of 
six or seven feet (the root meanwhile not 
striking two feet below the turf). The 
larch seems to have stopped at thirty years 
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Representations of this nature, says 
Mr. Surtees, are by no means un- 
common. Mr. Gough’s remarks con- 
tain all that need be said on this subject. 

** The least degree of reflection would 
have shewn that the figures here alluded to, 
which have created an unnecessary per- 
plexity with several curious persons, and 
given rise to the foolish stories of vergers 
and sextons, were nothing more than strik- 
ing exemplifications of the change of condi- 
tion made by death.” 

The common story is, that these 
persons starved themselves to death by 
endeavouring to fast 40 days, in imi- 
tatione Christi. 

In p. 33 we find that a windmill 
was annexed to the Rectory-house of 
Sedgefield in 1634. 

e following historical circum- 
stance is instructive. 

* The earliest ietors of our vil 
after the Crap, ots in general Pore a 
the local name, frequently granted out, in 
process of time, much larger portions of 
the estate than they retained, yet reserving, 
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3 the oak and beech exist, but hide- 

and dwarfish; the ash is somewhat 
better; the chesnut and sycamore have 
failed.” P. 21. 


The Scotch fir thrives well on 
land (p. 22). It sows itself, and the 
seedlings outstrip the transplanted firs 
in the proportion of three to one (p. 
22), so that the whole of the marsh 
and of the wet lands which slope to 
it, would, if protected from cattle, be 
in a short time a forest of fir. This 
may explain the vast fir forest of the 
ancient Britons. 

In p. 25 we find smiths and car- 
penters endowed with estates on pur- 
pose to mend the tenants’ carts, &c. 
and a milch cow kept for the common 
use of the vill. In p. 26 we find the 
tenants paying 6s. in lieu of providing 
a milch cow. 

In p. 28, an antient brass is spoken 
of, “representing two skeletons in 
shrouds ; one shroud is open so as to 
display the whole figure “ in the an- 
nexed cut, copied from Hutchinson's 
Durham) ; the other has the shroud 
folded over the loins. 
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ibly, or at least not positively conveying, 
-sengee of the sumed he ; and "hes 
the manor or superiority of the vill (domi- 
nium ville) is frequently found in conjunc- 
tion with a very slender parcel of the estate, 
whilst the ampler property of the tenant or 
feoffee began to be gradually invested with 
manorial rights, confirmed by usage, and 
tacit permission.” P. 45, 

It seems likely that in many such 
instances the lord found it imprac- 
ticable to stock or cultivate such a 
large portion of land; or that, accord- 
ing to the history of the growth of 
money and fee-farm rents, so satisfac- 
torily exhibited in the ‘* Berkeley Ma- 
nuscripts,”’ unia ments were 
doomed insoabeenth io The state 
of war in which England was inter- 
nally subject, and the frequency of 
rapine, might, in truth, render such 
modes the most eligible of the two 
plans. To Mr. Surtees’ paragraph it 
should be added, that the statute of 
Quia Emptores of 18 Ed. I. prevented 
the creation of new manors, which 

circumstance 
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cirtamstance may account for the Trol- 
a estate never having been distinctly 
* alled ** a ya . 

In p. 50 we find a vi ing one 
eabdies for Castleward. ele 

In. p. 57 we find that in 1617 wine 
was drank out of a little silver bowl. 

From p. 67 it seems that moats, 
easily flooded, were modes of defence, 
* sometimes even adopted in castles of 
the highest class, in preference to all 
more obvious advantages of situation. 
A mount, capable of being surrounded 
by an inundated fosse, was also a fa- 
vourite accompaniment, as a strong 
hold to casteleis and fortified manor- 
houses.” 

The fashion seems to have come up, 
in the latter view, in the 12th century. 
(See Fosbroke’s ‘* Encyclopedia of 
Antiquities,” chap. xi. § Mount 1n 
Castes.) This at Bishopton, to 
which Mr. Surtees alludes, forms the 
tail-piece of the chapter mentioned. 

In p. 72 we find, that at Carleton 
the forge was out of lease and_paid 
nothing ; and that the Serfs effected 
their emancipation by a commutation 
of annual money payments. Here it 
appears, that the indispensable annexa- 
tion of an Anglo-Saxon manor, a 
blacksmith, had become an optional 
occupier. 

The ancient fashion of soubriquets 
occurs so late as 1776. In the Regis- 
ter of Hartlepool is this entry : 

«“« Feb, 21, 1776, Thomas Bates, alias 
Tom-again-Tide, buried.” 

We have read that the Staffordshire 
Colliers are still known to each other 
only by soubriquets ; and that the right 
name is buried in almost complete 
oblivion. 

Mr. Surtees’ very interesting account 
of Hartlepool is concluded with the 
following handsome acknowledgment 
to his worthy co-adjutor Sir Cuthbert 
Sharp: 

~*¢ And thus, with the exception of the 
Church and Friary, which are reserved as a 
Separdté portion, the story of the ancient 
Borough of Hartlepool, in its strength and 
in its decay, has been compiled, perhaps in 
too minute detail, omy oe _— 
Sharp, to whose 8 the reader ma 
safely referred for we aceurate infor- 
mation &§ was ever compressed within the 
same compass, and for as mucli amusing 
matter as was ever brought te bear on so 
confined a subject.” Y 

In 1584 we have William Gibson, 
yeoman, leaving by will to his sister, 
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«* a swarme of bees,” and nothing else. 
P. 121. [This bequest often occurs. 

In p, 147 we find that it was usual, 
so late as 1687, to have a Thanksgiv- 
ing-day and Bell-ringing, for the preg- 
nancy of a Queen. 

In an assortment of Pews in Norton 
Church, made 3 Jan. 1635, is this 
item : 

«« Mr. Davison, of Blaixton, shall sitt in 
the seate next unto the chancell one the 
North side, where he usith to sitt, and for 
his servants and tenants to sitt in the North 
porch, which is called by the name of Blaix- 
ton porch. As for men servants w°> cannot 
read, we appoynt them for to sitt in the 
South porch, called by the name of Pettie 
Porch; and as for women servants, for to 
be placed to kneele down in the midle ally 
nere the font.” P. 159. 

We are of opinion that porch here 
signifies ile; and that many of these 
were added to Parish Churches for the 
accommodation of such persons as are 
mentioned in the above document. 

In p. 193 we have an original me- 
moir of a very distinguished English 
critic. As his character appears not 
to be duly estimated by the publick, we 
with pleasure extract it. 

* Joseph Ritson was born at Stockton, 
Oct. 2, 1752. His father, Joseph Ritson, 
was descended from an ancient family of 
yeomanry who had long held lands at Hack- 
thorpé, in Westmoreland. Ritson’s desti- 
nation was the law, and he was placed with 
Ralph Bradley, Esq. an eminent conveyancer 
in Stockton. After some years he entered 
of Gray’s Inn, where he was called to the 
Bar, and continued a member of that So- 
ciety till his death. Ritson practised ex- 
clusively as a conveyancer, carried into 
his business the same accuracy which dis- 
tinguished his literary pursuits. His talents, 
joined to the most inflexible integrity, se- 
cured him a high professional p + hoe 
and might have Ted to wealth ; but the law 
was never Ritsun’s first object, and he con- 
tented himself with such a share of busi- 
siness, always readily supplied by a few 
steady and steer § clients, as enabled 
him to eke out a very mederate private in- 
come, and to devote his leisure to studies 
more congenial to his taste. Ancient Eng- 
lish poetry, rhyme, and ballad, and the 
drama, in short, the whole of that black- 
letter literature which has been since so 
popular, were the objects of his close and 
devoted attention. In the British Museum 
he revelled in stores then but little explored ; 
and by occasional visits, or by his corre- 
spongeats, he éxtracted many a yem from 
the Bodleian, or from the fairy treasures of 
Bene’t and. Magdalen. He also paid consi- 
derable attention to ancient English history, 

and 
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and frequently exercised his very acute mind 
in elucidating obscure or doubtful passages 
by an accurate collation of original autho- 
rities. He was scarcely a professed au- 
thor, or at least authorship was not his 
object, either on account of fame or profit ; 
but he threw out from time to time, well 
benoted and illustrated, such portions of 
ancient lore as had engaged his attention. 
The introductory ‘ Dissertation’ to his An- 
cient Songs and Metrical Romances, and the 
Life and Notes’ to Robin Hood, may be 
particularly mentioned as diplaying an ex- 
tensive range through the regions of early 
English literature. Ritson thrice mingled 
in controversy with the Editors of Shaks- 
peare; and it is to be lamented, that in 
these and other publications he treated 
some respectable contemporaries with very 
undeserved asperity, Malone felt the 
weight of his fists without the gloves, and 
the general style of his remarks on Warton 
and Percy is indefensible. But Ritson’s 
errors have been severely visited, and for 
his controversial offences he has been re- 
presented as carrying into private life the 
morose habits of a Cynic and Misanthrope. 
Ritson’s temper was in some measure irri- 
table ; he suffered much from a highly 
nervous temperament, and from very acute 
sensibility, and his whole character was 
perhaps deepl influenced by an -— disap- 
pointment, w ich was never totally for- 
gotten. He had adopted peculiar ideas, 
both as to religious and civil government, 
and had on various subjects of less im- 
portance indulged in modes of thinking 
which chiefly concerned himself; but in 
whatever singular habits or speculative opi- 
nions he might indulge, his deep and serious 
feelings were neither morose nor unsocial ; 
his attachments were steady and disinterest- 
ed; the associates of his youth were the 
friends. of his age, aud he lost the regard of 
no honest man whose good opinion he had 
once acquired. He neglected no natural 
tie of blood or connexion, and to an only 
nephew his attention was parental. In so- 
ciety with those in whose characters he 
had confidence, Ritson was a lively cheerful 
companion, frank and unreserved; and if 
tenacious of his own peculiar opinions, he 
was at least most tolerant of those of others, 
and would permit every one ‘ to dust it 
away and jingle his bells to his own tune,” 
At war only (as a man of secluded habits 
might wage war) with injustice, fraud, or 
cruelty, he walked quiet along the seques- 
tered path of literary life. In London his 


daily walk from his chambers to the Mu- 
seum almost bounded his rambles; and his 
summer vacation was usually spent in the 
North, with his only sister at Stockton, 
when he occastonally visited his friend Cra- 
thorne in Cleveland, and his more distant 


relatives in Westmoreland, In 179: he 
visited Paris, accompanied by his old and 
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early friend Sir William Shield ; and once at 
least some t days at Laswade 
with Walter Scott, whose Border Min- 
strelsy, then in all its freshness, came over 
Ritson ‘ like the sweet South that breathes 
upon a bank of violets.’ These dulcet notes 
were almost the latest which soothed poor 
Ritson’s mortal ear. His constitution, na- 
turally delicate, and perhaps weakened by 
the extreme abstinence which he imposed 
on himself, had been for several years giving 
way, and he had experienced more than one 
alarming attack of apoplexy. From Bath 
he received no benefit; and a final stroke, 
which affected his faculties, terminated his 
existence, after a fortnight’s illness, on the 
23d of September 1803. 

** At one period Ritson had possessed a 
competent property ; but it was amongst 
his anomalies, that, though he detested 
gambling, he had ventured to speculate with 
nearly his whole fortune in the funds, and 
the revulsion consequent on the Peace of 
Amiens, swept away most of his capital. 
Under these circumstances he sold a portion 
of his valuable library by auction, and the 
remainder was reluctantly disposed of by his 
nephew at Leigh and Sotheby’s, in Decem- 
ber 1803, Both portions were rich in an- 
cient English literature, and the latter in- 
cluded some of Ritson’s unpublished MSS. 

** There is no good portrait of Ritson, 
only a caricature, a print, and a slight 
etching (in the Literary Anecdotes), both 
which seem taken froin the caricature.” 

Then follows an exact Catalogue of 
Ritson’s publications. Many of Rit- 
son's Works are extremely rare. Be- 
fore his death he destroyed several 
papers, but a valuable mass of notes 
and correspondence are in the hands 
of his nephew, who may probably one 
day lay them before the public with a 
a detailed memoir of his uncle's 
ife. 

Ritson left numerous notes on Shak- 
speare, prepared for a new edition, 
which are in the hands of the London 
booksellers, and which we hope will 
ultimately be published. 

The memoir of Mr. Ritson is fol- 
lowed by one of Brass Crosby, the 
famous patriotic Lord Mayor, with a 
good portrait of him; and a brief notice 
of Joseph Reed, the dramatic writer: 
both these were natives of Stockton, 

(To be continued.) 


138. Trme's Terescops for 1824, 
THIS volume, like its ten elder 
brethren, «cannot fail of proving a very 
acceptable annual present. If the 
Editor does not display much origina- 
lity, to which he makes no preten- 
sions, 
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sions, he certainly deserves commen- 
dation for considerable tact in select- 
ing what is not only entertaining at 
the moment, but useful in affording 
lid information,—and, what is highly 
praiseworthy, likely to lead the mind 
from Nature up to Nature’s God. 

The volume is introduce! by a long 
poem of 1gstanzas, entitled “ Flowers,” 
by our agreeable friend Bernard Bar- 
ton, the Quaker — 

The next article is an introductory 
“ Essay on Physical and Historical 
Geography,” by Dr. Myers of Black- 
9 which is well adapted to excite 
in young persons a desire to study this 
useful branch of science. Dr. M, has 
for some years past contributed the 
astronomical portion of this work. 

In the essay is included a well-con- 
densed memoir of our celebrated mo- 
dern navigator, Captain Parry, which 
we with pleasure lay before our 
readers. 

*¢ William-Edward Parry, the fourth son 
of Dr. Parry, was boru at Bath on the 19th 
of December, 1790, and received the rudi- 
ments of his education at the Grammar 
School of that city, under the care of the 
Rey. Nathaniel Morgan. Here he conti- 
nued till he was about twelve, goatee his 
studies with diligence, and uniformly main- 
taining that deportment which gained him 
the regard of the masters and the esteem of 
his school-fellows. At that time Admiral 
Cornwallis commanded the Channel Fleet, 
to whom young Parry was recommended by 
a near relative of the Admiral, and was per- 
mitted to make trial of the naval service, 
under the i diat pices of that gallant 
officer. He, therefore, joined the Ville de 
Paris in 1803; and, during his probationary 
year in this active scene, his conduct was 
such as secured the high opinion of both 
officers and crew. His intrepidity of cha- 
racter was often displayed, and his deference 
to his superiors, and his amiable atteution 
to his equals, were constantly manifested 
His classical and other attainments, which 
had been so assiduously acquired while at 
school, were by no means neglected in his 
new situation. Admiral Cornwallis had pro- 
vided for the improvement of the younger 
members of the profession, and especially 
for those on board of his own ship. The 
Rev. William Morgan* (afterwards Chap- 
lain of the Royal Naval Asylum, Greenwich, ) 
was, at that time, Chaplain of the Ville de 
Paris, and was particularly attentive to the 
younger branches of his charge; so that, 
under these circumstances, the first year of 
Parry’s professional career not only deve- 








* This gentleman is recently deceased. 
See p. 474. 
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loped several valuable qualities of his cha- 
racter, but increased his store of knowledge, 
and seemed to have rivetted more firmly 
those principles of virtue and religion, which 
had been deeply impressed on his mind by 
the care and attention of his ts. It 
showed, too, that his taste and disposition 
were suited to the service to which he had 
been introduced, In reference to this pe- 
riod, the testimony of Admiral Cornwallis is 
decisive. On the 4th of August, 1804, he 
writes, ‘ I never knew any one so generally 
approved of. He will experience civility 
and kindness from all whilst he continues to 
conduct himself as he has done, which, I 
dare believe, will be as long as he lives.” 
The first three years he spent on board the 
Admiral’s ship, in the tedious and unpro- 
fitable task of blockadiug the French fleet 
in the harbour of Brest ; a service in which 
he had great opportunities of acquiring a 
knowledge of ee discipline and practical 
seamanship. He still continued equally at- 
tentive to his duty, and assiduous in im- 
proving his mind, and extending his know- 
edge, under the superintendance of the 
Rev. Mr, Morgan, for whose care he always 
manifested a strong sense of obligation, 
*€In May 1806 Parry joined the Tri- 
Lune, of 36 guns, then commanded by Cap- 
tain Baker, and employed off L’Orient. 
In the following year, and a part of 1808, 
this vessel cruised off the West coast of 
France and the Peninsula, from Rochefort 
to Lisbon. The acts of service which pre- 
sented themselves at this period were re- 
connoitring, and others, which belonged to 
the blockading party, into all of which 
young Parry entered with his usual spirit 
and promptitude. In April 1808 Captain 
Baker was appointed to the Vanguard, of 
74 guns, then in the Baltic, and which 
Parry also joined in the following month. 
Early in the next year great preparations 
were made for-an active summer in that 
sea, against the Danes, in which service 
Parry was again employed. On the 6th of 
January, 1810, he was promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant, and on the 9th of Fe- 
bruary joined the Alexandria, ¢ommanded 
by Captain Quilliam. Soon after this, the 
subject of this memoir began to study the 
situation of the principal fixed stars in our 
hemisphere, with a view of applying them 
to the purpose of finding the latitude and 
longitude at night; he was also, at the 
same period, employed in preparing charts 
of the northern navigation. During the 
two following years the Alexandria re- 
mained on the Leith station, protecting the 
northern whale fishery, and Lieutenant 
Parry still continued to observe the stars. 
He also employed himself in making a survey 
of the Balta Sound, and the Voe, in Shet- 
land, a harbour which was very little known, 
though the only one capable of sheltering 
men of war in the North-eastern part of 
these 
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these islands. This chart was transmitted 
to the Lords of the Admiralty in 1813, 
who were pleased to signify their approba- 
tion of it, and to consider it as highly ac- 
ceptable. Mr. P. also, about the same 
time, presented other charts, of the coasts 
between D k and Sweden, to the Hy- 
pher of the Admiralty. While engaged 

in this service, in 1812, the Alerandria was 
ordered to proceed as far as 76° of North 
itude, and return with the last of the 
whalers ; but she was prevented from reach- 
ing that parallel by large masses of floating 
ies, and made the North Cape. The fol- 
lowing January, Parry was discharged from 
the Alexandria, and ordered to proceed to 
Halifax, in which station the years 1813 
and 1814 were spent; and where he distri- 
buted, among the junior officers, several 
copies of his practical rules for observing 
the fixed stars, a corrected copy of which 
wos afterwards printed. In May 1816 
Parry was at the top of the Admiralty’s list 
for promotion ; and in June was appointed 
First Lieutenant of his Majesty’s ship Niger, 
on the Halifax station, commanded by Cap- 
tain Jackson, where he still secured the 
same esteem and confidence he had obtained 
on board other vessels. In consequence of 
& severe affliction experienced by his father, 
Lieut. Parry obtained leave to return to 
England, and he arrived in May 1817. He 
spent the summer in the vicinity of Bath, 
where his parent then resided; and in the 
autumn of that year, when the first of the 
late expeditions, in search of the North- 
west to the Pacific Ocean, was con- 
templated, Lieutenant Parry was strongly 
recommended to the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty ; in consequence of which he was ap- 
pointed to the command of the Alexander, 
the second ship destined to explore that 
 — oa under the orders of Captain Ross. 

part 








iculars of this voyage are too well 

known to require repetition ; and the result 
of the discussions which followed was the 
appointment of a new expedition to the same 
warter, to sail in the following spring. 
guch was the high opinion which the Lak 
of the Admiralty entertained of Parry’s con- 
duct on the former occasion, that the second 
attempt was entrusted to his sole care and 
direction ; as he not only received the com- 
mand, but was consulted in the choice of 
the ships and officers of the expedition. 
The two ships (Lieutenant Parry in the 
Heela, and Lieutenant Liddon in the Griper) 
left England in - 1819, under an ex- 
treme degree of public interest and anxiety. 
In Novetnber of the following year, both 
vessels almost unexpectedly returned; and, 
though the object of the expedition had 
not been fully realized, the most sanguine 
anticipations as to the safety of the crews 
had been surpassed; as not a single man 
was lost, except one who was unwell when 
the expedition left England. For the in- 


cidents and hardshi 
must refer the le 
own explicit and circumstantial accouns *, 
*¢ Such was the satisfaction which the 
conduct of the commander, under these 
new aud trying circumstances, afforded wo 
all concerned, that he was immediately pro- 
moted, and a third expedition planned, under 
the et oar and care of the same expe- 
tienced and intrepid navigator; and such 
was the confidence inspired by his former 
We i that the officers and men, who 
volunteered to accompany him, were treble 
the number that could. be accepted. Cap- 
tain Parry, therefore, once more left his 
native country for these hyperborean re- 
gions, as already stated, in May 1891.” 


The return and result of the Expe- 
dition are already before our readers, 
see p. 355. 

Captain Parry, it is reported, is to 
proceed on another voyage, and to point 
out the course he is to pursue. It will 
ag be tecollected, that Captain 
Parry, in his first voyage, discovered, 
after entering Lancaster Sound, but 
did not explore, an opening, which 
he called Prince Regent’s Inlet—leav- 
ing that, which seemed to turn to the 
South West, on his left hand, he pro- 
ceeded, beset with ice and dangers, 
straight forward, as it were, in a North 
Westerly direction. This inlet pro- 
mised well at the time, but the body 
of Lancaster Sound was not then ex- 
plored, and therefore the inlet was ne- 
cessarily passed by. We understand, 
that the Admiralty have resolved that 
this inlet shall also be examined, in 
order that no opening which promises 
success may be neglected. Captain 
Parry is therefore to proceed the en- 
suing summer, in his old and good 
ship the Hecla, to Prince Regent’s 
Inlet. From the situation where Hearn 
discovered the sea, and the apparent 
direction of this Inlet, we should be 
led to anticipate a favourable result. 
Of course the voyage is not planned 
without Captain ‘Parry's approbation, 
aud we are given to understand that 
he expects to succeed, if any where, 
in this direction. If the wished-for 
discovery should not be made in this 
direction, at least so enterprising an 
officer cannot be employed there with- 
out adding more even than he has 
hitherto done to out know of re- 
gions, which, before modern improve- 
ments had taught us to master the 
elements, were inaccessible to the in- 


* See vol. xc. i. p. 538, 614. 
habitants 
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habitants of temperate climates. From 
his perseverance, however, we 
much, and look forward with some 
confidence to this third and last voyage 
accomplishing its object, or demonstrat- 
ing for ever its utter impossibility. 

e are induced to believe that such 
is part of the plan of the new — 
tion, from the circumstance that Cap- 
tain Franklin is again to be sent out, 
on an overland expedition, to Mac- 
kenzie and the Coppermine Rivers ; 
and from the union of the North-west 
and Hudson Bay Companies, every 
facility for so arduous an undertaking 
may be expected. 

Dr. Myers’ Essay on Historical Geo- 

raphy, concludes with an account of 
py Northern Expedition, in which 
are introduced dresses of the male and 
female Esquimaux, which were first 
published in the Literary Gazette. 

Under the remarkable days through- 
out the year 1824, are recorded the 
Obituary of many worthies who have 
left us during the year 1823 ; amongst 
others, the following: Lord Glenber- 
vie; Rev. Messrs. Bingley and Butler ; 
Abbé Macquin ; Drs. Ballie, Hutton, 
and Jenner; Messrs. Angerstein, 
Bloomfield, Combe, Gilchrist, Kemble, 
and Nollekens; Mrs. Ibbetson; Mrs. 
Radcliffe, &c. &c. 

Besides these, there is a sprinkling 
of other biographical articles relative 
to individuals who died before 1823. 

Living characters are not wholly 
omitted. Besides the account of Cap- 
tain Parry, already quoted, we have 
anecdotes of Dr. Nathan Drake, and 
the ts Bernard Barton, Wiflen, 
and Millhouse. 

The Astronomical Occurrences are 
enlivened with very numerous pocti- 
cal citations ; and, among others, the 
Editor has drawn largely from the 
stores of Mr. Bernard Barton. 

The lovers of Natural History have 
a high treat presented to them, in the 
stores which the Editor has provided, 
illustrative of that science, which, he 
justly says, “ tends to engender the 
most rational spirit of investigation, 
feeds the noblest enthusiasm of our 
nature, and kindles the flame of reli- 
gion ~ our hearts.” With this view 

eces are happily introduced. 
Take a nt fhe our friend Bar- 


ton : 


“* Walk out beneath the roseate skies, 
Eye, ear, and heart awake ; 

List to the melodies that rise 
From tree, from bush, and brake, 
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*¢ Each fluttering leaf, each murmuring 
spring, 
The great I AM doth own; 

To Hise the soaring sky-larks sing, 
In music’s sweetest tone. 

€ Canst thou not sing! O! leave thy cares 
And follies; go thy way! 

And morning’s praises, morning’s rs, 
Go with thee chrough the a 
Under the month of April, the 49th 

Anniversary of the Royal Humane So- 

ciety is noticed ; accompanied with 

the methods of treatment of persons 
apparently dead, These cannot be 
too generally circulated. 

On the 25th of March, the close of 
the Surrey Institution is thus recorded. 


*¢ When we look back to the peculiar 
advantages which this place offered to the 
young and inexperienced, and to the pleasant 
relaxation which it afforded to those ad- 
vanced in years, who here whiled away their 
hours in an agreeable and improving occupa- 
tion ; when we recollect the very useful and 
excellent library of more than 6000 vo- 
lumes, which was ever open to the wants 
of the subscribers; and, above all, the 
various Courses of Lectures which were de- 
livered at this Institution; we cannot bat 
regret that the wealthy and 
inhabitants of the Couxty oF Surney should 
have suffered this temple of knowledge to 
fall into irrecoverable ruin. But the scien- 
tific and literary prelections delivered at the 
Surrey Institution deserve something more 
than a cursory notice. We shall briefly 
enumerate some of the most distinguished 

rsons who added lustre to the ture 

oom of this Institution—Among those 
who have paid the debt.of nature may be 
named Dr. Suaw, the able and scientific 
Zoologist; and Dr. Lertsom, the humane 
and benevolent Philanthropist. Among the 
living luminaries we may mention Mr. Sa- 
mvuet Westey, and the correct and tasteful 
Crorcu. In Chemistry, Dr. Tuomsow and 
Mr. Murray. In Physics, Mr. (now Dr.) 
Mason Goop. In Mechanics and Experi- 
mental Philosophy, Mr. Mitumcton, who 
is now a Professor in the Royal Institution, 
and whose first lecture, we believe, was de- 
livered at the Surrey. In Geology, Mr, 
BakeweEtt; on the Philosophy of Art, Mr, 
Lanpseer ; on Perspective, Mr. Joun 
Grorce Woon; on Architecture, Mr, 
Exmes; on various branches of the Belles 
Lettres, the discriminating Haziitt, and 
the lofty and truly poetic CoLeripce; on 
Aérostatics, the aéronaut SapLer; on Ex- 
perimental Philosophy, Mr. Partincton, 
one of the Librarians of the London Insti- 
tution; on the Steam Engine, Mr. Wes- 
ster; and on Pneumatics and Electricity, 
the ingenious, lucid, and indefatigable Me. 
Cuakces Woopwarp, whose gratuitous la- 
bours 
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bours in the field of science are worthy of 
all praise,” 

** Mr. Woopwarb, to whom we have 
already alluded, delivered the last Lecture 
in this Institution. In conclusion he ob- 
served, ‘ The idea that this night the doors 
of this’ Institution will be finally closed, 
must Le a matter of the deepest regret to 
all the lovers of science; to me personally, 
because here I have formed friendships that 
I trust will last me as long as I have life. 
I would that I had the power to keep this 
Theatre of the Arts and Sciences still open ; 
but if the valuable inventions of a Gurney, 
if the delicate touch and melodious strains 
of a Crotch, have failed to induce you to 
write a da capo in the subscription books of 
the Institution—I cannot hope to succeed, 
when such ability and talent have been ex- 
erted in vain. It is for me only to regret, 
that, in the immediate vicinity of the me- 
tropolis of this great Empire, an Institution 
which has called forth so great talent, and 
elicited so much genius, should henceforth 
cease to promulgate knowledge, and disse- 
minate a love of literature and science; but 
its name shall live and flourish, when its 
walls shall moulder to decay, and leave not 
a wreck behind’.” 

** It is due to the Managers of the Sur- 
rey Institution to state, that Mr. Gotps- 
worthy Guaney, in his Lectures on Che- 
mistry at this place, first, and under their 
auspices, introduced to the publick his newly- 
invented ory-hydrogen blowpipe, whose sim- 
piciy, perioct safety, intensity, and power, 

ave elicited the admiration of every chemist 
and lover of science.” P. 74, 


—— 
13y. Professor Buckland’s Reliquiz Dilu- 
vianze.—(Continued from p. 441.) 


AFTER giving some ‘“ General 
Remarks on the German Caves,” Pro- 
fessor Buckland thus sums up: 


*‘ The facts I have enumerated in the 
above descriptions, go to establish a perfect 
analogy, as far as relates to the loam and 
pebbles, and stalagmitic incrustations in 
the caves and fissures of Germany and Eng- 
land, and lead us to infer an identity in the 
time and manner in which these earthy 
deposits were introduced ; and this identity 
is still further confirmed by the agreement 
in species, of the animals whose remains 
we find enveloped by them, both in caves 
and fissures, as fm in the superficial 
deposits of similar loam and pebbles on the 
surface of the adjacent countries; viz. b 
the agreement of the animals of the Englis 
eaves and fissures, not only with each other, 
but also with those of the diluvial gravel of 
England, and of the greater part of Europe: 
and in the case of the German caves, by 
the identity of their extinct bear with that 
found in the diluvial gravel of Upper Austria ; 


and of the extinct hyena with that of the 
on at Canstadt, in the valley of the 

ecker ; at Horden, near Herzberg, in the 
Hartz; at Eichstadt, in Bavaria; the Val 
d’Arno, in Italy; and Lawford in Warwick- 
shire. To these may be added the extinct 
rhinoceros, elephant, and hippopotamus, 
which are common to gravel as well as 
caves; and hence it follows that the. period 
at which the earth was inhabited by all the 
animals in question, was, that immediately 
antecedent to the formation of those super- 
ficial and almost universal deposits of loam 
and gravel, which it seems impossible to 
account for unless we ascribe them to a 
transient deluge, affecting universally, si- 
multaneously, and at no very distant period, 
the entire surface of our planet.” 


Professor Buckland closes the first 
- of this volume with accounts of 

uman Remains found in Caves ; but 
he proves them all of comparatively 
low antiquity, and attended by circum- 
stances which indicate them to be of 
re origin. Human remains 
ave not been found in any of these 
antediluvian deposits. 

In the second part of his work, the 
Professor inquires into ‘* the evidence 
of diluvial action afforded by the accu- 
mulation on the Earth’s surface of loam 
and gravel, containing the remains of 
the same species of animals that we 
find in the caves and ‘fissures, and 
by the form and structure of hills and 
valleys in all parts of the world.” 

These evidences of a general inun- 
dation are deduced from the dispersion 
of the bones of Elephants ; by deposits 
of loam and pan, and from proofs 
of diluvial action, in Scotland, Wales, 
Treland, on the Continent, in North 
America, in Africa, and Asia, and at 
high levels. The Professor thus sums 
up the facts, to which, in addition to 
those afforded by the interior of caves 
and fissures, he now appcals : 


1. “ The general. shape and position of 
hills and valleys; the former having their 
sides and surfaces universally modified by 
the action of violent waters, and presenting 
often the same alternation of salient and re- 
tiring angles that marks the course of 
common river: and the latter, in those 
cases, which are called-valleys of denuda- 
tion, being attended with such phenomena 
as show them to owe their existence entirely 
to excavation under the action of a flood of 
waters. 

2. “The almost universal confluence 
and successive inosculations of minor valleys 
with each other, and final termination of 
them all in some main trunk which conducts 


them to the sea; and the rare iatorreption 
or. 
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of their courses by transverse barriers pro- 
ducing lakes. : 

8. “* The occurrence of detached insur 
lated masses of horizontal strata, called 
outliers, at considerable distances from the 
beds of which they once evidently formed a 
continuous part, and from which they have 
been separated at a recent period by deep 
and precipitous valleys of denudation. 

4, « immense deposits of gravel 
that occur occasionally on the summit of 
hills, and almost universally in valleys over 
the whole world, in situations to which no 
torrents or rivers that are now in action 
could ever have drifted them. 

5. ** The nature of this gravel being in 

composed of the wreck of the neigh- 
ing hills, and partly of fragments and 
blocks that have m transported from 
distant regions. 
6. « The nature and condition of the 
ic remains deposited in this gravel, 
many of them being identical with species 
that now exist, and very few having under- 
me the smallest process of mineralization. 
ir condition resembles that of common 
rave bones, being in so recent a state, and 
ving undergone so little decay, that if the 
records of history, and the circumstances 
that attend them, did not absolutely forbid 
such a supposition, we should be inclined 
to attribute them even to a much later period 
than the deluge: and certainly there is in 
my opinion no single fact connected with 
them, that should lead us to date their 
origin from any more ancient era. 

7. “ The total impossibility of referring 
any one of these ces to the effect 
of ancient or modern rivers, or any other 
causes that are now, or appear ever to 
have been in action, since the retreat of the 
diluvian waters. 

8. ** The analogous occurrence of similar 

omena in almost all the regions of the 
world that have hitherto been scientifically 
investigated, presenting a series of facts that 
are uniformly consistent with the hypothesis 
of a contemporaneous and diluvial origin. 

9. **The perfect harmony and consis- 
tency in the circumstances of those few 
changes that now go on (e.g. the formation 
of ravines and gravel by mountain torrents ; 
the limited depth and continual growth of 
= bogs; the formation of tufa, sand- 

ks, and deltas; and the filling up of 
lakes, estuaries, and marshes), with the hy- 
pothesis which dates the commencement of 
all such operations at a petiod not more 
ancient than that which our received chro- 
nologies assign to the deluge. 

* All dhe facts, oe considered 
collectively or separately, present such a 
jour waar { of proofs, wate to establish 
the universality of a recent inundation of 
the earth, as no difficulties or objections 


Gent. Maca. December, 1823. 
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that have hitherto arisen are in any way 
sufficient to overrule.” Pp, 226-8. 


The zgentn treats of the Excava- 
tion of Valleys by diluvial denudation ; 
and of Valleys of Denudation and Di- 


luvial Pebbles in Dorset, Devon, 
Wilts, and Berks. Some of the best 
examples of valleys produced by dilu- 
vial denudation occur near Lyme and 
Sidmouth. These are illustrated by 
Views and a Map. 


**On the highest parts of Blackdown, 
and on the insulated summits which sur- 
round the vale of Charmouth, I have found 
abundantly pebbles of fat quartz, which 
must have been drifted thither from some 
distant primitive or transition country, and 
carried to their actual place, before the pre- 
sent valleys were excavated, and the stee 
escarpments formed, by which these hi 
table-lands are now on every side surrounded. 
These cases are precisely of the same na- 
ture with those of the blocks of granite that 
lie on the mountains of the Jura, and on 
the plains of the North of Germany and 
Russia, and with that of the quartrose peb- 
bles found on the tops of the hills round 
Oxford and Henley; which latter I shall 
immediately proceed to show were drifted 
thither from the central parts of England, 
before the excavation of the present valley 
of the Thames. 

*< In the interior of Dorset, and in the 
counties of Wilts and Berks, the surface of 
chalk is intersected in the same manner 
as that part of the coast we have been exa- 
mining, by deep combs and valleys of denu- 
dation. It is also, occasionally, strewed 
over with enormous blocks of sandstone, 
the wreck of strata, whose softer materials 
have been entirely washed away. These 
blocks have been long noticed by the name 
of Sarsden Stones, and Grey Wethers, on 
the downs of Wilts and Berks; and are 

ticularly abundant near Marlborough, at 

ennet on the West, and in Savernake 
forest on the South-east of chat town: near 
the former place they cover a valley more 
than half a mile in length, as thickly as 
sheep grazing in a flock (hence their name 
of Grey Wethers), and have been employed 
in the druidical temple of Abury, at the 
head of this valley ; whilst Savernake forest 
has probably supplied the gigantic masses 
used to form the pillars of & larger circles 
at Stonehenge. They are also found scat- 
tered in great abundance over the chalk 
valleys at Ashdown Park, on the West of 
Wantage. Their present position ae 

be referred to the same diluvial action whic’ 
removed the softer portions of the sandy 
strata of which these blocks originally formed 
a part, and which excavated the valleys, 
over whose bottom, as well as on the sides 
and 
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and summits of the adjacent hills, they are 
now dispersed.” Pp. 247-8. 

The appends then details the ex- 
cavation of valleys, and the dispersion 
of beds of gravel, in Warwickshire 5 
and along the course of the Cherwell, 
Evenlade, and Thames, from Warwick- 
shire to Oxford and London. 

We have preferred giving a summary 
view of the contents of this singularly- 
curious volume, to any idle specula- 
tions of ear own. The subject opens 
a wide field for the enquiring mind. 
Farther observation will doubtless re- 
move many difficulties which now 
obtrude themselves; and in the mean 
while we are grateful to the Professor 
for having brought forward such a 
mass of shen, Sa oy = 
mitting a ral del (and thus 
contention ar religious creed), it 
would be impossible to explain. 


140. A Greek and English Lexicon, in 
which are e. ined all the Words used by 
the best Greek Writers of Prose and Verse, 
&c. &c. By John Jones, LL.D. Author 
of the “* Greek Grammar.” 8vo, col. 
1736. Longman, &c. 

THE imperfection of the School 

Lexicon of Schrevelius is, that it does 

not contain more than one or two 


puingeet a word, which has twenty. 


It should have been compiled, like 
the Latin Dictionary, with a string of 
the various senses, properly supported 
by shert quotations. The metaphori- 
cal construction of verbs of abstract 
medning renders the Greek peculiarly 
difficult as to correct interpretation * ; 
especially as such verbs are often of 
most extensive application; for, though 
in the infancy of language every word 
has its own distinct meaning, yet in 
the end, it may acquire a latitude of 
use, which a priori would not be 
deemed possible. We will —_ 
our meaning of the first part of our 
position by a word in English, ex 
aetly conforming to the Greek man- 
ner. This word is understand, lite- 
rally to stand under, which no man 
would unassistedly think to mean in- 
tellectual comprehension. The term 
which may illustrate the second part 
of our position is the verb get, a word 
of most Proteus-like character. What, 
therefore, we want in a Greek Dic- 
tionary (as a school-book) is a most com- 
prehensive interpretation, yet cheap and 
concise, in the manner of Ainsworth. 


* See Mr. Jones's Preface, viii, 


Revigw.—Jones's Greek and English Lezieon. 
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Whether it be eligible for the use of 
schools, to have a Lexicon with an 
English instead of a Latin version, 
may be justly doubted. To get up the 
Dictionary, of both Greek and. Latin; 
as fast as possible, is deemed & sine 

non in a correct plan of ¢elassical 
education; and where instruction’ in 
Latin precedes study of the Greek, a 
key of the latter in an English version 
may have the bad effect of a transla. 
tion. At the same time, a Latin ex- 
planation may mislead; for the inter. 
reting word in that language may 
hove meanings which do not attach to 
the Greek, and s0 augment ditficulty. 
Upon the whole, however, we are noi 
inclined to lay Greek and English Die- 
tionaries before school-boys. 

Another desideratum wasa Lexicon, 
which marked the quantities cheaper 
than that of Morell. This, however, 
is mere learned trifling; for we are 
satisfied, that the original Greek and 
Latin Pronunciation is not to be ac- 
quired. Indeed, we are strongly in- 
clined to doubt the prosodical correet- 
ness of any modern Greek verse what- 
ever. We need only instance the single 
letter «, which has thirteen or fourteen 
different quantities, accurding to the 
dialects, and other cireumstances. We 
have seen modern Greek ty, but 
the idiom has been always English ; 
Minerva talking Chinese. 

Aristotle may and has been success- 
fully imitated ; and Harris of Salisbury 
wrote } meas Greek in English. Ma- 
son’s Caractacus is written too in a 
very fair Greek dramatick style. But, 
notwithstanding, we do not think it 
— to have the same success in 

reek ; that is to say, we do not think 
it possible to imitate the Greek Poets 
without manifest Chattertonism ; for 
our combinations of ideas are very dif- 
ferent from theirs. Of course, many 
metaphors and figures, intuitively un- 
derstood by them, are unintelligible to 
us i as + would have been to them. 

very language in its infaney con- 
tained but very few words, and these 
words have been made to signify dif- 
ferent things, by simple variations. 
Thus in the Chinese one word signifies 
numerous distinct objects, by only a 
slight change in the pronunciation. 
Mr. Jones says, 

«« Every word, on every occasion, presents 
the omg ides ; and ic conveys different 
ideas only because it stands in different con- 
nexions. Thus in one connexion, &xt 

may 
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tiéan bread, im another a shore; ‘and 
with an accidental change of termination 
(aaviv), it detiotes a ray of the sun. But 
im every the word still means the same 
thing. For cern is eyern, broken, from 
aye to break; corn broken is meal; broken 
ground or rock is a shore; and the broken 
scattered light ofthe sunisits rays.” Pref. viii. 

We know that Mr. Jones is su 

ported by Scheidius and others, in 
thus artificially constructing the Greek 
language. But, in our opinion, there 
are no rules in language which do 
not obtain in things, and this position 
is clearly established by Horne Tooke, 
in his literary caricature of Harris’s 
Hermes. We think that the Hiero- 
glyph is the real origin of written 
words; that those words were after- 
wards formed from arbitrary charac- 
ters, intended to represent the Hiero- 
glyphical pictures; and that these 
nominations existed before alphabets, 
which only formed an artificial and 
conventional mode of using them ; 
otherwise, we think men must upon 
such new creation of alphabets have 
had to learn their native language by 
Dictionaries, as we do now Latin or 
Greek. Moreover we do not annex 
faith to origins of language, which 
only take up the enquiry at the forma- 


tion of phonetic alphabets, manifestly 
anadvanced stage in such investigations. 

Mr. Jones is entitled to the credit of 
having conypressed the various mean- 
ings of numerous words, inte a very 
convenient compass ; and his Lexicon 
will be exceedingly useful to senior 


School-boys and junior Students in 
Universities. He has also expended 
much mind and industry upon. his 
subject. We shall illustrate this by 
an example; more especially as it me- 
taphorically illustrates the text, ‘* men 
love darkness, because their deeds are 
evil.” 

«“ ABPOTOS, ov, or os, », ov, not mortal, 
immortal, divine.—evOsos, Antig. 1149.— 
Ambrosial, «€porn wE, for amCpozsa we, 
balmy night, fi B. 19, meipewy, @ priv. 
Bporos, : 

AGporn, ns, the season of repose or con- 
templation, i, e. the night, from its soothing 
influence, Tl, &. 78. 

ACpora%w, f. a€w, aCporew, f. now, I err, 
miss in the night, II. x. 65.—mistake, sin. 

ACpernusr, ovos, 0, », a night wanderer, 
® sinner.” 

We have compared this with the 
word in Scapula, Oxf. edit. 1820, p. 
3, and see ABPOTOZ, with similar 
meanings, there to occupy eighteen 
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_ We however find it poe 
aGeoragss, the substantive of a w, 
mat is Mr. Jones, nor in sonore 
The authority quoted by Scapula is 
Eustathius, probably not deemed clas- 
sical; and Mr. Jones observes, that 
** Plutarch has many hundred words 
peculiar to himself,” so verbo-genera- 
tive is the Greek language. 


—@— 

141. Description of the Tread-mill for the 
Employment of Prisuners, with Observa- 
tions on its Management, accompanied by 
a Plate and Description of a New Instru- 
ment, by which the daily amount of Jadi- 
vidual r may be determined by In- 
Spection, and regulated with uniformity 
and precision. Published by the Com- 
mittee of the Society for the Improvement 
of Prison Discipline, &c. vo, pp. 56. 
WE despair of adding any thing 

new to the account of Tread-mills*, 

until we shall have to recommend a 

genteel kind, by way of family furni- 

ture, for the cure of gout and obesity. 

We shall therefore give a concise ana- 

lysis of this well-digested and philoso- 

hical description. The labour of the 

Tread-mill is similar to that of ascend- 

ing a steep flight of stairs; and where 

the steps are eight inches asunder, and 
the revolution fifty steps per minute, 
the prisoner during that period “ moves 
or lifts his own weight over 33 feet 
and 1-3d, or maintains a rate of exer- 
tion equal to 2000 feet of ascent per 
hour” (p. 8); ** and during a whole 
day’s labour ascends 13,333 feet.” Ib. 
owever ‘‘ the measure in feet 
ascent may be taken as the most simple 
and correct standard,” we apprehend, 
that these lofty figures of thousands 
may convey exaggerated ideas of the 
uantity of labour. We shall there- 
ore add, by way of supplying a deside- 
ratum, aud preventing unnecessary 
alarm, that as half a mile is 2640 feet, 
the prisoner does not mount that dis- 
tance in an hour; nor much more 
than two miles and a half in a whole 
day; a toil which is not equal to what 
many ladies, and gentlemen like ladies, 
have often undergone in ascending 

Snowdon, the Alps, &c. As to the 

power of the Tread-mill, the Com- 

mittee have given an excellent ac- 

count, founded on a memoir of M. 

Coulomb (an eminent French Me- 

chanick), printed by the Institute. As 





* See a representation of the Tread-mill, 
vol, xCul. ii. p. 9, . 
it 
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it is very instructive, we shall give it 
in the Committee’s own words. 

«* From the results of his [M. Coulomb’s} 
experiments, it appears, ‘ that a man as- 
cending a flight of steps, if by any means he 
could make use of his exertion, hy throwing 
his own weight, so as to raise another 
weight,’ or perform any work thereby, he 
Could exert a greater quantity of force for 
the day, than would be the case, if employed 
at almost any other effective labour. This 
observation, he adds, appears to me of the 
greatest importance in directing mechanics, 
in the construction of machines, intended 
to be moved by men.” 

It is remarkable how completel 
the Tread-wheel illustrates the trut 
of his problem ; and a comparison of 
the amount of daily labour performed 
by a prisoner at the Brixton Tread- 
wheel, with the results of Coulomb's 
experiments, affords an interesting il- 
lustration of the justness of his con- 
clusions. By Table 2, p. 21, a pri- 
soner at Brixton, in summer, exerts a 
force equal to that of raising his own 
weight over 15,000 feet in a day; 
which being multiplied by the weight 
of his body (taken at 150lbs.), equals 
2,250,000lbs. raised one foot per day. 
This result, for the sake of comparison, 
being taken at 10, the following will 
be the relative value of the several 
kinds of labour, detailed in Coulomb’s 
experiments, when compared with 
that performed by the prisoner at the 
Brixton Tread- heel. 

*¢ The daily labour of men employ- 

ed in carrying loads up stairs, as 34 to 10 
Ditto, strongest man employed, as 4 to 10 
Ditto, at pile-driving, as. ..... eves 22 to 10 
Ditto, stamping Coin at the Paris 

Mint, as ........ pecrinienesideinnanin 14 to 10 
Ditto, drawing water out of wells,as 24 to 10 
Ditto, working at the hand-crank 

or spindle-wheel, as 
Ditto, digging the ground with the 

spad 

The average cost of these machines, 
taken upon the nuinber of prisoners 
each is calculated to employ, varies 
from 15/. to 25/1. or 30/. per head, 
which includes in general the expence 
of the whole machinery, mill-house, 
&c. complete. The cost of repairs (at 
Hertford) amounted to 8/. 10s. in two 
years and a half. The saving to the 
county, or profit on grinding flour, is 
estimated at Brixton at 12 per cent. 
(pp. 30, 31). The most convenient 
size for a wheel is from 4 to 6 feet 
diameter, the height of the steps from 
7 to8 inches. P. 9. 


Revizew.—Sir J. C. Hippisley’s Prison Labours. 
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We agree with the Committee in 
thinking the Dietary (so various as it 
appears to be from the Parliamentary 

eturns) deserving of Legislative’con- 
sideration, i. e. provided the College 
of Physicians is first desired to) pre- 
scribe, what is, upun the whole, the 
best form of regimen. The machines 
mentioned in the title, and invented 
by Mr. Bate, Mathematical Instru- 
ment-maker to the Board of Excise, 
do him great credit. 

The returns to the Secretary of State 
show the folly of supposing the Tread- 
wheels injurious to health. On the 
contrary, we think that the low diet 
and strong exercise would make many 
lazy luxurious persons live to a hun- 
dred, who now seldom reach fifty: 
and we are quite certain, that in these 
points of being both lazy and luxurious, 
there is no difference between thieves 
and honest men. 

We need not add, how much the 
publick is indebted to this Society; 
and how necessary the work under 
notice is to the Magistrate’s library. 


—_g—- 

142, Prison Labours, &c.—Correspondence 
and Communications addressed to his Ma- 
jesty’s Principal Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, concerning the Intro- 
duction of Tread-mills into Prisons, with 
other matters connected with the subject of 
Prison Discipline. By Sir Johu-Cox 
Hippisley, Bart. &c. &c. 8vo, pp. 228. 
THAT particular modes of action 

have a tendency to produce certain 

diseases, is undeniable ; e. g. pitching 
hay or corn often occasions hernia ; 
weaving pthisis, and so de ceteris; 
nor do we think, that the Hand 
Crank-mill, proposed as a substitute 
for the Tread-mill, by Sir J. C. Hip- 
pisley, would be found, upon more ex- 
tensive trial, to be exempt from the 
possibilities alluded to. The reports 
in favour of the Tread-mill, far exceed 
those against it, but with regard to 
females, the worthy Baronet, in our 
opinion, makes out a strong case. 

Modification may prevent the evils ap- 

prehended, so far as concerns males: 

for if the liability to disease be deemed 

a cogent argument in prohibition of 

certain modes of employ, what is to 

become of labour in mines, and manu- 
factures without number, not one of 
which is so wholesome as the Tread- 

mill with all its supposed conse- 

quences? At the same time, the 

Hand Crank-mill should have a = 

trial ; 
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trial ; am if it be found » ho the 
superior advantages umed, be most 
omeinly preferred sa the Tread-mill. 
We sincerely respect the honourable 
Baronet, but,these things are affairs of 


experiment. 

—_@—. 

143. A New Self-interpreting Testament, 
&c. &c. By the Rev. John Platts. Part I. 
pp- 176. 8vo. 

144. Sermons. By the Rev. Beale Post, 
LL.B. 8vo. pp. 212. 


A Self-Interpreting Testament is, 
under another denomination, intend- 
ed for an “‘ Every Man his own Par- 
son,” (see preface vi.) of which de- 
scription of easy Latitudinarians, we 
have, in our opinion, more already 
than are in a fair way of salvation. 
The self-interpreting plan simply con- 
sists in placing under a ¢ext all the 

assages seemingly relating to the sub- 
ject. Though Mr. Platts is an Uni- 
tarian Minister, one of the Danai do- 
na ferentes, the dona of New Versions 
of the Testament, he has, he says, no 
sectarian bias, wishing only to recom- 
mend freedom of construction (sce 
Preface), and quotes Scripture, and 
nothing but Scripture. Mr. Platts ap- 
pears to be very mild and amiable, 
and to the literary part of the work, 
we cannot object; but against the con- 
version of a physical power and poli- 
tical right of dissenting into a Theolo- 
gical Postulate, we protest in a most 
solemn form. In the Alchymy of Di- 
vinity, a self-interpreting Bible may 
appear to be “‘ the Philosopher's stone,” 
but it is a manifest impossibility. No 
collation of texts can reconcile the 
commandment of visiting the sins of 
the fathers upon the children, with 
the well-known text of Ezekiel; nor 
explain the eee of our Lord 
concerning the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, in St. Matthew's Gospel, nor 
many other passages and therefore if 
elucidation be necessary, there is no 
longer self-interpretation. 

Mr. Post, in a course of good plain 
sermons, with marginal remarks, ex- 
planatory of hard words, has a pas- 
sage, so precisely to the purpose, that 
we have on that account, and that 
only, connected the two works under 
the same notice. Mr. P. says, 


“‘The Epistles were letters, written by 
the Apostles to the congregations of Chris- 
tians they had formed, or to single indivi- 
duals, They are in faet letters of business 
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on religious matters, written to exhort them 
to duties, to correct errors they 

fallen into, or to give them necessary 
information for their guidance, Think then, 
dhisdagnios the Aperduewenselingshoct 
si w postles were wri t, 
we take atext here, Ho ary ote 
pyr ge er eeomememiaS: Ye pin. stem 
ed wi ir purpose,...,..A single passage 
or apauiee om signify something very 
different by itself, from what it does when 
viewed in connection with the whole. Many 
— think themselves right in an opinion, 

use they find a text which appears to 
support it. I have heard this text.in Ro- 
mans brought to prove God has eternally 
decreed a part of mankind to happiness and 
a part to damnation, without respect to their 
doing well or ill. ‘A remnant shall be 
saved,’ Rom. ix. 27 : whereas, that text means 
quite a different thing; namely, that many 
of the Jews should reject the Gospel, and 
only a part of them receive it.” pp. 127, 
128. 

In what we have said, we beg not 
to be misunderstood. Itis a part of the 
revolutionary dogmas of the day, to 
explode all creeds and articles of faith. 
We nee tome | affirm, that the Epis- 
tles unequivocally discountenance any 
such licentiousness. In fact, such a 
notion neutralizes the Gospel. De- 
clining wisely the use of the secular 
arm, sound ‘Theologians have an un- 
doubted right to expose and denounce 
error: even to hold it out to abhor- 


rence. 
- 
145, Meyrick’s Critical Inquiry into Ancient 
Armour. 
(Continued from p. 428.) 


IN the early tacticks of the middle 
age, the principal force of an army 
consisted in the Infantry, at the head 
of which was placed a small number 
of picked men. This body of infantry, 
drawn up in the form of a triangle or 
wedge, formed the centre ; the cavalry, 
though ar few, was placed on the 
wings; and the carriages and baggage 
bronght up the rear. The cavalry 
then was scarcely used for any other 
purpose than to escort the General, 
and carry his orders; but by degrees, 
this species of force acquired such a 
height of consequence, that, the archers 
and cross-bowmen excepted, the in- 
fantry had little else to do than to aid 
the Koights, destroy or secure dis- 
mounted men at arms, make en- 
trenchments, man batteries, and go to 
forage *. How this wonderful change 





* Costumes des anciens peuples, iii. 11, 12. 
in 
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in the comparative powers of the two 

kinds of force (infantry having appa- 

rently a far greater advantage) was at 

last brought to a sere we shall 
plai 


endeavour to explain, according to our 
view of the subject. 

A great mistake has ensued concern- 
ing Armour. It is utidoubtedly in a 
simple archzological view, of Asiatick 
origin; but philosophically ‘speaking, 
it is, in our judgment, an affair of ne- 
cessity, consequent upon the use of the 
yy or javelin, as an engine of_war- 

are; for swords, clubs, and axes, ma 

be deprived of effect by shields, hel- 
mets, and a manual exercise; but 
when the spear became the chief offen- 
sive weapon, the armour advanced we 
thigk, in course, to greater perfection. 
The power of the ponderous lance, 
when impelled by the momentum of 
a horse on speed, must -have been 
enormous. hether musquetry alone 
could enable modern infautry to with- 
stand the tremendous charge of a body 
of men at arms [heavy cavalry, cased 
in armour from head to foot], in skilful 
practice with the spear, and mounted 
on horses properly trained, or tempo- 
rarily blinkered *, is dubious. We are 
vindicated in making this remark, by 
the following observations of Dr. 
Meyrick. 

«* The ancient weapons of the Infantry 
had been principally the spear, the bill, the 
glaive, and the gisarme.. These were suc- 
ceeded by the pike, the halberd, and the 
partisan. The introduction of the bayonet 
occasioned these in their turn to fall into 
disuse ; and rendered defensive armour un- 
necessary, as when musket proof, it was too 
heavy for the convenience of the wearer. 
The lance has however been revived in the 
European armies. Should it become gene- 
ral, the cuirass at least, if not more, must 
again be brought into use, so dependant are 
defensive on offensive arms.” iii. 124. 

It was this use of the pike and spear, 
which occasioned armour to be so 
long retained after the invention of 
gunpowder. 

aving thus explained what we 
conceive to have been the cause and 
result-of the invention, improvement, 
and perfection of armour, and of the 
superiority of cavalry, we proceed to 
the work itself. 

Grose, generally speaking, is an ac- 
curate, tasteful, and interesting, but 





* Every man acquainted with driving, 
knows the great importance of this part of 
harness. 


superficial writer. His treatise on ar- 
mour, with which alone we have now 
any concern, is, in fact, good for little, 
as a bouk of instruction. The subjects 
are nearly all taken from imens iw 
the Tower, which does not contain a 
single suit older than the time of 
Henry VII. (See Meyrick, i. 18.) 
In point of fact, therefore, though not 
of denomination, Dr. Meyrick’s book 
is the first of the kind; and how ad- 
mirably it is executed, we can only 
point out to our readers by a rude 

eral comparison with our preceding 

nowledge of the subject. 

Respecting the Anglo-Saxons, no 
distinction is made of the periods, till 
after the ¢enth cenwry, when, it is 
said, that scaled mail ensued, probably 
together with breast-plates and greaves. 
Of the correctness of this statement, 
the reader shall judge by the following 
extract from Dr. Meyrick : 


** The Anglo-Saxons under Hengist, and 
other followers, wore many of them the 
corice of leather, and four cornered hel- 
mets [i. e. pyramidal], This armour was 
probably acquired through the alliance of 
their fathers with the Romans, under Ca- 
rausius and his successors. Subsequent in- 
tercourse with the Greek emperors induced 
them to adopt the Phrygian tunic, covered 
with flat rings. This, ever, does not 
occur till the middle of the eighth century, 
about 300 years after their arrival in Eag- 
land. According to Aneurin, Hengist wore 
scale armour; but after the conquest of 
England, the Lorica fell into disuse, and 
was supplanted by the tunic, the Roman 
pectoral or breast-plate being still retained, 

is tunic, the Saxon byrne, became after- 
wards a complete cuirass, sitting close to 
the body, and generally terminating with it, 
The shield was oval, but of various sizes. 
Leg-guards were early, but consist of mere 
twisted ropes of woollen cloth. The casque 
of the Nobles is conical ; but upon thas of 
the King is a crown, and there is no dif- 
ference between that and the Cyne-healm, 
or Royal helmet.” Introd. Ixiv. 


According to the plate of an a 
Saxon Chief; in another valuable 
work by Dr. Meyrick (the British 
Costumes, pl. xxiit. p. 56), the first 
Anglo-Saxon Armour appears to have 
been leather, conformed to the shape 
of the body, and reaching to the hips, 
like the Roman Lorica. This after- 
wards was covered with metal rings, 
and becoming a tunick, descended ;to 
the knees. (See Strutt’s Dresses, «ph. 

xiv.) er 
The sealed armour, we ‘think,. ap- 
plied 
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plied to the corieéum, generally used in 
the .end of the ninth century, i. e. 
thick leather cut inte egy ends, like 
leaves, and composed of two, three, or 
more suits, ee tiled roofs, 
the being the shortest. (See 
Strutt, pl. xxiii.) ides which, the 
saldiers wore linen tunicks, fitted to 
their limbs, (Meyrick, Ixiv.) and these 
we conceive were padded. Of such 
tupicks we have specimens in Strutt, 
pl. xuii. s ; 

Dr. Meyrick, (i. 9.) as do many 

, observes, that the bow, as a 
weapon of war, was certainly intro- 
duced by the Normans, the Saxons 
merely using it for killing birds. That 
the bow became an arm of moment in 
the Norman wra, we are very readily in- 
clined to allow; but that it was wholly 
unknown in Saxon warfare we cannot 
admit. In Strutt’s Dresses, pl. xxiii. 
we have a Saxon soldier regularly 
armed with a coriet, shield, helmet, 
spear, and bow; and Asser Meneven- 
sis, an Anglo-Saxon writer, uses these 
words: * Preparavit —— sibi 
arcum et sagitias, et alia bellorum in- 
strumenta.” Annales int. XV. Scrip- 
tor. 166. 

The two periods in Danish Armour 
are noted by other authors; but cer- 
tainly not with the minuteness or dis- 
crimination of Dr. Meyrick. He says, 
p- ixix. 

*« When the Danes made their first ap- 

ia England, they seem to have 
fed no other armour than a broad collar, 
which encireled their chest and lower part 
of their neck, or a small thorax of flat rings, 
with greaves, or rather shin-pieces of stout 
leather. ‘The shields are lunated, but rising 
in the centre of the ae age on 
fore greatly resembli ose 0 ry- 
ians me Om Coneee’p time, the Anglo- 
adopted a new species of armour, 
which they probably derived from their con- 
sanguinei, the Normans. This consisted of 
a tunic with a hood for the head, and long 
sleeves; and what were afterwards called 
chausses, i. e. pantaloons, covering also the 
feet, all of which were coated with perforat- 
ed lozenges of steel, called, from their re- 
semblance to the meshes of a net, macles or 
mascles. They wore, too, a helmet or scull- 
cap in the shape of a ui cone, hav- 
ing on its apex a round knob, under which 
was painted the rays of a star. This helmet 
hada broad nasal to protect the nose ; 
and the was drawn up over the mouth, 
end attached to it, so that the only exposed 
were the eyes. Spears, swords, and 
Gon, or bipennes, were the offensive 
arms, and the shield remained as before.” 
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Now in Strutt’s account of Danish 
Armour (Manners and Customs, i. 84) 
the mascles are confounded with wire- 
work, and the shields said to be rather 
larger than the Saxon. In the figure 
of Gurm Gamle, King of Denmark, 
(Meyrick’s Costumes, i Xxiy.) we 
find a wambas or corslet of leather, 
made of elk’s or stag’s skin, conform- 
ing to the shape of the body; and 
Simeon of Durham (Dec. Scriptor. 
180.) mentions, among the presents 
of Earl Godwin to Hardicanute, *« Co- 
ricam trilicem,” and ‘* Danicam secu- 
rim auro argentoque redimitam in 
sinistro humero pendentem.” The 
Lorica, we apprehend, appears on Mr. 
Astle’s Reliquary. (See Strutt, pl. 
xxiv.) The Danica Securis applies to 
the battle-axe, — had a oo 

ike o ite to the blade. (See Mey- 
a wal i. pl. vii. f. * J 

May it not be inferred (and we sub- 
mit the opinion to Dr. Meyrick), that 
the battle-axe was not used by the 
Anglo-Saxons previous to the Danish 
incursions. It is not enumerated by 
Dr. Meyrick among the weapons of 
the former nation, in Ixii. seq. 

No test of these more ancient kinds 
of armed figures seems so simple as 
that of the shield. The Anglo-Saxon 
are uniformly oval, the largest bein 
the oldest, and those of the tenth an 
eleventh centuries, of all dimensions. 
(Meyrick, p. Ixv.-lxvi.) The Danish 
shields were lunated; and the Norman 
of the shape of a paper kite. (i. 13.) 

The Normans are described in the 
usual accounts, as wearing ring or 
chain mail, helmets with nasal guards, 
conical chaps de mailles, or ont caps, 
flat helmets, cylindrical surcoats over 
the armour; and about the middle of 
the 12th century, shields of the heater 
form. 

Now this mode of classing the ar- 
mour by centuries, instead of reigns, 
as Dr. Me rick has done, is uc- 
tive of ingnite error. The Norman 
ra is carried from the Conquest in 
1066 to the time of John, whose rei 
ceased in 1216. What is loosely called 
ring, or chain mail, consisted of ringed, 
rustred, trellised, tegulated, padded, 
and scaled armour; but the chain mail, 
a fashion introduced from Asia, by 
means of the Crusades, does not appear 
till the 13th century, in the reign of 
Henry III. The earliest specimen is 
a figure of De Lile, in Rampton 
Church, Cambridgeshire (i. 118). The 

Nasal 
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Nasal helmets were’ disused towards 
the close of Stephen’s: reign (id. 37) ; 
i. e. before 1154. If by the cylindrical 
helmet is meant the pot-helmet, with 
a face-guard of a plate, the earliest in- 
stance occurs in 1122 (id. 31); but 
the cylindrical helmet, properly so 
called, came only into fashion in the 
latter part of the reign of Richard I. 
i. e. just before 1190 (id. 86). As to 
the shields, which are vaguely describ- 
ed of the heater form, those of the 
time of Henry I. ave kite-shaped, but 
notched at top, like the hearts in a 
pack of cards (id. 30). That of Stephen, 
on his great seal, is made to curve out- 
wards at top, probably for the easier 
management of the bridle (id. 39). 
In the reign of Henry II. the shield is 
somewhat shorter, and often more 
angular on each side at the top (id. 54). 
The shields of this z2ra had sometimes 
the portrait of a favourite lady (id. 61). 
The heater shield, properly speaking, 
i. e. the form at top a line nearly 
straight (the kite-shape not occurring 
later than Henry ILI.), does not belong 
to the zra in which it is placed (id. 
143). Add to this, that the convex 
Saxon shield had been used so late as 
the reign of Stephen. (id. 105.) 

The thirteenth Century includes the 
latter part of the reign of John, and 
those of Henry III. and Edward I. 
The general accounts of this period 
say, that the fashions were breeches, 
shirts or coats, and hoods of mail; 
sword-belt ; gorget of iron or steel 
concealed by the mail ; surcoat charged 
with armorial bearings; helmet with 
visor or beaver, and scull-caps of va- 
rious kinds. See Grose, &c. 

This account comes nearer correct- 
ness than any of those preceding. 
The great advantages of compact- 
ness and pliability, offered by the in- 
genious invention of the chain-mail, 
rendered its use almost universal ; there 
are, however, a few exceptions with 
regard to rings set edgewise (id. 141). 
Add to this, the pourpointed armour. 
it should have been, however, added, 
that an emblazoned surcoat forms the 
only distinction between Knights and 
Esquires. p. 166. 

In this and the succeeding centuries, 
the differences between tlting and 
warlike armour branch out to an ex- 
cess of minute variations ; and any at- 
tempt at description, without theaid of 
endless plates, would be waste of room. 

Fourteenth Century. Mixed mail 


and plate certainly occurs in the reign 
of .Edward the d (see p. 172), 
and a complete suit of plate in that of 
Henry the Fourth. (Id. ii: 107.) . So 
that the following distinctions may 
do, upon : broad a for ascertaini 

in a rough way the of sepulchra 

effigies ; viz. apecnin mail fos the 
13th century; mixed mail and plate 
for the 14th; and complete plate for 
the 15th. The reign of Richard III. 
exhibits armour in its perfection, and 
that of Henry VII. a curious novelty. 
The cuirass is of the form of a pair of 
stays, and ends, like a waterman’s or 
fireman’s jacket, in a flounced’ or 
puckered skirt, called lamboys, com- 
posed of flexible pieces of steel, fasten- 
ed on leather or stuff. (See pl. ivz.) 
Long-bellied armour, the beastly cod- 
pieces, and globose breast-plates, are 
also of the 16th century. In the reign 
of Elizabeth, the body armour seldom 
reaches lower than just beneath the 

hips: and in that of James I. the ar- 
mour ends at the knee. Exceptions 
there are to these rules, and as armour 

descended in. families, and many suits 

are of foreign make, the time of inter- 
ment or erection of the monument 
may not mark the date of the armour ; 

besides, sepulchral effigies are often 
carved in more ancient armour than 
the time of the parties. (ii. 231.) 

Dr. Meyrick does not, of course, 
re-engrave known things; but we 
wish there had been a miscellaneous 
plate of curiosities. Inter alia, we miss 
the Pembridge helmet in Hereford 
Cathedral, engraved, we believe, in 
Gough's “ Sepulchral Monuments ;” 
the singular shield of John of Gaunt, 
engraved in Dugdale’s “St. Paul's,” p. 
33 of Ellis’s edition; and the helmets 
of the Burghs in Whitaker's “* Rich- 
mondshire’ (i. 353), which open side- 
ways in a very curious manner. 

(To Le continued.) 


-—-@— 
146. The Sisters, a Novel, in four Vols, 8vo. 
Baldwin and Co. 

THE chief characters in this No- 
vel consist of a wealthy, capricious, 
and proud old aunt; two orphan nieces, 
one evangelically educated and well- 


principled, the other a beauty, matri- 
monially ambitious, highly fashion- 
able, but dissipated, imprudent, and 
without any serious bias from religion 
or morals. This younger sister wins 
and is married to the lover of the elder, 
a match 
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a-matoh which a gr pom pees 
terous ‘ t ’ 

dies #n Seay. The husband ‘falls #n 
a duel with the seducer. The sious 
sister takes a second Jover, a plain jog- 
trot “good sort of a man,” who mar- 
ries ‘her from pure segard. ‘The old 
aunt, disappointed in the character of 
her religious niece, and in the untitled 
marriage of the younger, discards them 
beth; and a cunning male relative, 
who did nat, like the girls, despise and 
il-use the .old lady on accaunt of her 
failmgs, by prudently semporizing, car- 
ries‘off the aunt’s fortune. 

The object of the Novel is to show 
the contrast between evangelical and 
dissipated females, and strongly to in- 
culcate the education of girls for the 
high station of confessors and martyrs. 
Without doubt the preference is due 
to the former of the two characters, 
though it is ‘only a choice of evils, 
and, in fact, neuher is desirable.— 
The first lover of the fair Evangeli- 
cal, a worthy good-humoured country 
gentleman, msists upun going to a 
masqueratl¢ ;~and the sholy fair one 
assumnes the prerogative of .perempto- 
rily forbidding him (i. p. 264, seq.) 
The lover, who was not broken in 
to petticoat government by the matri- 
monial necessity of endurance, is dis- 
obedient; and the lady, with much 
solemn sermonizing, excommunicates 
him, ‘because forsooth 


He who is to be the guardian of her 
happiness and honour ought not to despise 
or condemn her struggles to acquire the 
perfection of the Christian character.” i. p. 
282. 


Our advice however, is, contrary to 
the views of the Author, that girls be 
uot apprenticed to apes but that, 
according to the Vicar of Wakefield's 
counsel, they help their mothers to 
make pies and puddings; and, as to 
loftier concerns, tliat they cultivate 

d temper aud good sense, as the 

t modes of obtaining the lever re- 
quisite for elevating husbands-or child- 
ren into religious or moral principles, 
or any other desitable object. 

Thongh we do not approve of this 
Author's taste for making men sticks, 
and women .parsons, yet setting aside 
this particular propensity, his work is 
occasionally fine, and as a buoy of 
warning, very aseful indeed. 

Gent. Mag. December, 1323. 
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147. St. Ronan’s Pell. By the Author 
4«* Waverley,” ** Quentin Durward,” rAd 
A merry place 'tis said, in days of yore ; 
But something ails it pow--the place.is cursed. 
In three wols. Constable and Co, Edinbro’ ; 
and Hurst, Robinson, and Co. Landon. 


THE scene of this highly interesting 
and tragical ‘Tale is laid, throughout, 
immediately in the vicinity of a small 
village in Scotland, designated by the 
Author under the fictitious appellation 
of St. Ronan’s Well; and situated, ac- 
cording to his account, on the ‘south- 
ern side of the Forth, not above thirty 
miles from the English Border. “The 
neighbourhood is described as suffici- 
ently romantic to provoke the pencil 
of every passing Tourist. The town 
which at the period referred to in the 
history, was speedily sinking to decay, 
was built on the side of a precipitous 
hill. Two.houses only in its irregular 
street were in any thing like decent 
repair. These were the Clergyman’s 
Manse and the Hotel or Inn of one 
Mistress Meg Dods, an- important cha- 
racter in the dramatis persone of ‘the 
Tale, to the description of whose per- 
son and eccentricities the greater part 
of the first chapter is devoted. The 
house, of which this worthy but ec- 
centric old lady was the hostess, had 
formerly been the residence of the re- 
duced but once powerful family of the 
Mowbrays,.of St. Ronan, who, as the 
friends and allies of Douglas, had on 
the turning of the tide in the reign of 
James I]. become dlespoiled of most 
of their honours and - ions. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century 
they once more rose into importance, 
and Sir Reginald ‘Mowbray distin- 
guished himself greatly by his obsti- 
nate defence of his own castle of St. 
Ronan against the arms of Cromwell. 
It was on this occasion that he caused 
the fortress to be dismantled and tlown 
up with gunpowder. He after this 
abandoned it to ruin, and built him- 
self a habitation in the fashion of the 
age, which he prudently suited in size 
to the diminished fortunes of his fa- 
mily; and in which they continued 
to reside until within about fifty years 
of the date of the present history; 
when it was much damaged by a ca- 
sual fire, and the Laird of the day 
shifted his quarters to a more commo- 
dious dwelling, about three iuiles-from 
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the village. The deserted mansion was 
shortly afterwards converted into an 
Inn, and tenanted by two old servants 
of the Mowbrays, who, after omrging 
on a successful trade some years di 

reasonably wealthy, leaving behind 
them an only daughter, the last land- 
lady of the Clickum of St. Ronan’s, 
who, to say nothing of her singulari- 
ties of temper and habit, which are 
detailed with the characteristic hu- 
mour of the Author, appears from the 
following portrait to have been by no 
means remarkable for personal beauty : 

** She had hair of a brindled colour, be- 
twixt black aud grey, which was apt to 
escape in elf-locks from under her mutch 
when she was thrown into violent agita- 
tion—long skinny hands, terminated by 
stout talons—grey eyes, thin lips, a ro- 
bust person, a broad, though flat chest, 
capital wind, aud a voice that could match 
a choir of fish-women. She was accustom- 
ed to say of herself in her more gentle 
moods, that her bark was worse than her 
bite; but what teeth could have matched 
@ tongue, which, when in full career, is 
vouched to have been heard from the Kirk 
to the Castle of Saint Ronan’s ? 

** These notable gifts, however, had no 
charms for the travellers of these light 
and giddy-paced times, and Meg’s inn be- 
came less and less frequented. t car- 
ried the evil to the uttermost was, that a 
fanciful lady of rank in the neighbourhood 
chanced to recover of some imaginary 
complaint by the use of a mineral well 
about a mile and a half from the village ; 
a fashionable doctor was found to write an 
analysis of the healing stream, with a list 
of sundry cures; a speculative builder took 
land in feu, and erected lodging-houses, 
shops, and even streets. At leugth a ton- 
tine subscription was obtained to erect an 
inn, which, for the more grace, was called 
a hotel; and so the desertion of Meg Dods 
became general.” 

On a summer day in a year the date 
of which is not mentioned, a gentle- 
asanlike-looking person, who from his 
saddlebags our good hostess took in the 
first instance for a commercial traveller, 
arrived at the inn, and bespoke her best 
bed and fare, during a sojourn, the 
professed object of which was sketch- 
ing and sporting. As this turns out to 
be no other than the hero of the story, 
it would be unpardonable in us not to 

ive the Author’s description of him 
in his own words : 

** He was a well-made man, rather above 
than under the middle size, and apparently 
betwixt five-and-twenty and thirty years of 
age—~for, although he might, at first glance, 


have passed for one who had attained the 
latter period, yet, on a nearer examination, 
it seemed as if the burning sun of a warmer 
climate than Scotland, and pe some 
fatigue, both of body and mind, had im- 
printed the marks of care and of manhood 
upon his countenance, without abiding the 
course of years. His eyes and teeth were 
excellent, and his other features, though 
they could be scarce termed handsome, ex- 
pressed sense and acuteness ; he bore, in his 
aspect, that ease and composure of manner, 
pie void of awkwardness and affectation, 
which is said p+ caer pst to mark the gen- 
tleman ; and, although neither the plainness 
of his dress, nor the total want of usual 
attendants, allowed Meg to suppose him a 
wealthy man, she had little doubt that he 
was above the rank of her lodgers in general.” 
The medicinal properties of a spring a 
short distance from the village of St. 
Ronan’s, which had led to the erection 
of additional habitations, had of late 
years attracted, at certain periods of the 
year, several visitors of more or less im- 
portance, who, in imitation of the plan 
regularly adopted at all watering-places, 
formed themselves in a body corpo- 
rate, and usually ate their meals toge- 
ther at the ordinary of the Fox, the 
rival house against which so much of 
Meg Dod’s wrath had been directed. 
This coterie included the following 
persons, who are depicted by our Au- 
thor with his accustomed spirit :—Lady 
Penelope Penfeather, a withered mai- 
den, whose pretensions to rank, for- 
tune, beauty, and talent, were pretty 
much upon a par, but who, with a 
very small modicum of any of these 
desiderata, wished to be thought a 
belle and a savante, an admirer of ge- 
nius to whatever cas¢e it might belong; 
the Laird of St. Ronan, a young man 
rather disfigured by his sporting pro- 
nsities, who actually kept grey- 
ounds, and at least talked of hunters 
and racers, and whose sister, Clara 
Mowbray, is moreover the heroine of 
the story; Sir Bingo Banks, a four-in- 
hand knight of the turf, who had re- 
cently married one of the ladies of this 
Belle Assemblée, vulgar, brutal, and 
illiterate ; the wife of a Merchant Skip- 
per; a ame a Quack Doctor; a 
sentimental Clerzyman ; Capt. Mongo 
Mac Turk, a fighting Highland Lieu- 
tenant; and an amateur and connoisseur 
of the name of Winterblossom. Of 
the latter gentleman's portrait we must 

quote a few lines: 
*« Mr. Winterblossom now lived upon s 
moderate annuity, and had discovered a way of 
recon- 
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reconciling his economy with much com- 
pany and made dishes, by “a 
resident of the table-d’hote at ell. 
Here he used to amuse the society by telling 
stories about Garrick, Foote, Bonnel Thorn- 
ton, and Lord Kellie, and delivering his 
opinions in matters of taste and vertu. An 
excellent carver, he knew how to help each 
guest to what was precisely his due; and 
never failed to reserve a proper slice as the 
reward of his own labours. To conclude, 
he was possessed of some taste in the fine 
arts, at least in painting and music, although 
it was rather of the technical kind, than 
that which warms the heart and elevates the 
feelings. There was, indeed, about Mr. 
Winterblossom, nothing that was either 
warm or elevated. He was shrewd, selfish, 
and sensual; the last of which qualities he 
screened from observation under a specious 
varnish of exterior complaisance. There- 
fore, in his professed and apparent anxiety 
to do the honours of the table to the most 
punctilious — of good breeding, he never 
permitted attendants upon the public 
taste to supply the wants of others w..til all 
his own private comforts had been fully ar- 
ranged and provided for.” 

The curiosity of this august assem- 
bly having been excited by the singu- 
larly retired habits of Mr. Francis Tyr- 
rell, the stranger guest at the original 
hostelrie of Mrs. Meg Dods, an invita- 
tion was sent him in the names of the 
whole party to favour them with his 
company on an early day. During his 
visit he had an opportunity of meeting 
with Clara Mowbray, and of renewing 
for a moment an acquaintance with 
her of long standing. It is, however, 
only in the last volume that the cir- 
cumstances of their former connexion 
are fully and clearly explained. The 
father of Francis Tyrrell, the fifth Earl 
of Etherington, had, during his travels 
on the Continent in early youth, mar- 
ried a certain beautiful orphan, Marie 
de Martigny, the mother of our hero. 
This nobleman, taking advantage of 
the irregularity, and, as he then deemed, 
illegality of this union of the heart, 
found it to suit his convenience to 
marry again from interested motives, 
and accordingly wedded a Miss Bul- 
mer, by whom he had another son, 
who on his father’s death took posses- 
tion of his titles and estates, on the 

lea of his elder brother’s illegitimacy. 

young men had nevertheless been 
educated together, and up to a certain 
riod had been constant associates. 
ey had met, several years before, in 
the neighbourhood of St. Ronan’s 
Well, the beautiful sister of Mowbray, 
and Francis Tyrrell and she had then 





formed the tender connexion already 
alluded to. As at this time the father 
of the young men shewed an evident 
desire to do justice to his elder son, 
and admit the legitimacy of his birth, 
the efforts of the younger brother were 
devoted unremittingly to vilify and 
mirepresent him. In an unlucky hour 
Francis Tyrrell made his brother his 
confidante ; and the latter, conjectur- 
ing that the connexion would on no 
account be approved of by the father, 
used every possible exeriion to promote 
it, and was unwearied in his endea- 
vours to facilitate the intercourse of 
the lovers. Their interviews havin 
been terminated by-the harsh comma 
of Clara’s futher, Valentine still volun- 
teered his services as the medium of com- 
munication, and finally advised Francis 
to propose a secret marriage. In a 
bagless hour the offer was accepted, 
and all the preliminaries arranged. 
The pastor of the parish agreed to per- 
form the ceremony, on a ——— 
hinted by the treacherous Valentine 
that the object of the lover was to do 
justice to the betrayed maiden. It was 
finally settled that the lovers should 
meet at the Old Kirk when the twi- 
light became deep, and set off in a 
chaise for England immediately after 
the ceremony. About this juncture, 
however, the younger brother became 
acquainted with a circumstance which 
completely altered all his views on the 
subject of this marriage. It appears 
that his grand-uncle by his mother’s 
side was related to the Mowbray fa- 
mily, and had left a singular will, be- 
queathing an immense estate to the 
eldest son of the Earl of Etherington, 
provided he formed a matrimonial con- 
nexion with a lady of the house of St. 
Ronan. After some consideration, he 
meditated a deep scheme to crown his 
ambitious views, and, under circum- 
stances which remove in some mea- 
sure the improbability that may ap- 

r from a naked statement of the 
facts to attach to it, personated his 
brother (to whom he bore a strong re- 
semblance) on the evening appointed 
for the rendezvous. We give part of 
this man’s confession, in a letter ad- 
dressed by him to a friend : 


*« We got into the carriage, and were a 
mile from the church, when my unlucky or 
lucky brother stopped the chaise by force. 

h what means he had obtained know- 
ledge of my little trick, I never have been 
able to learn. Solmes has been faithful to 
me in too many instances, that I should sus- 
pect 
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pect hivn iti this imiportknt:erisis. I jumped! - 


out of the carriage, pitched fraternity to the 
devil, and, betwixt desperation’ and some- 
thing very like shame, to cut away 
with a couteau de chasse, which I had 
vided in case of necessity. All was. in vain 
+I was hust’ed down ‘under the wheel of 
the carriage; and, the horses taking fright, 
it went over my body.” 

Clara Mowbray was reduced to a 
state of mind bordering on distraction, 
aad her lover only consented. to a sus- 
pension of his revenge on an arrange- 
ment, that Valentine should give up 
all idea of seeing his betrothed again, 
er even of returning to the neighboar- 

| in which she resided. Mean- 
while, during his eklest son’s absence 
in foreign climes, the father dies, and 
Valentine Bulmer (as he was named 
after his mother) took possession of 
the title and estates of the Earl of 
herington. It was only on hearing 
that his perfidious brother was, in de- 
fiance of his stipulation, about to re- 
turn to St. Ronan’s Well, that Francis 
repaired thither te watch his motions. 
At this time, however, he became pos- 
sessed of documents which required 
only a legal ess in order to enable 
him to vindicate to himself his birth- 
right. The last volume, which is full 
of interest, is occupied chiefly with the 
intrigues of the titular Earl and his 
associates to secure the titles and es- 
tates. _ After cultivating assiduously the 
acquaintance of Mowbray, who 1s ig- 
norant of the transaction in which his 
sister is concerned, by losing a few 
hundreds with him at cards, the titolar 
Earl makes formal proposals for the 
hand of Clara, which are warmly se- 
conded by her brother. They are how- 
ever received with disgust and even 
horror by Clara. The titular Earl 
fleeces St. Ronan of the entire remnant 
of his and his sister’s property at the 
gaming table, and takes this opportu- 
nity of again pressing his suit. In a 
state of desperation, arising from his 
losses and a report that has reached him 


infaridus fo the Honour of hits ster 
(a report originating: in the fou? as- 
tsion which had beén cast tpor her 
x the traitor Valentine, in ordér t6 
induce the clergyman to censent to 
marry. them clandestinely), Mowbra 
returns home, determined to seek a fall 
explanation with Clara, aad te com- 
pel her marriage with the Earl of 
itherington. ‘This scene is perhaps 
the most powerfully wrought in the 
book. St. Ronan's harshness it re- 
iching his sister antounts to un- 
inanly brutality. Through the inter- 
vention of a very worthy old gentleman 
of the name of Touchw , one of 
those excellent but eccentric persons 
who, having amassed a large fortune, 
are on the look-out for an heir, the in- 
trigues of the titular Earl of Ethering- 
ton ends in his own complete discom- 
fiture. But the denouement of the tale 
is tragieabin the extreme. Clara Mow- 
bray, in an agony of fear and despera- 
tion, fled from her brother’s hionse 
wiithin an hour of her interview with 
hiny, and after wandering about the 
greater part of a November night, is 
attracted by a light from the manse of 
the clergyman to whom we have ak 
ready had oceasion to refer. To this 
dwelling had been remoyed a few days 
before a wretched woman, who had 
been one of the wicked instruments of 
the Earl of Etherington ; and onder the 
same roof does Clara also meet with 
her unhappy lover. 

Clara overpowered by her melan- 
choly situation, became distracted, is 
attended with care by Mrs. Dods, but 
dies in the course of the night. Tyr- 
rel is about to rush owt of the house, 
to seek for revenge, when he is stop- 
ped by Touchwood, who informs bim, 
that Mowbray has met Bulmer, and 
killed him ou the spot. ‘Fyrrel- leaves 
the country, and is no. more heard 
of, althougli the title and estates of 
Etherington lie vacant for his accept 
ance. (From the: Leeds Intelligencer ) 
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Camsripcs, Nov. 21. 

The subject of the Chancellor's ish 

poem for the — year is ‘* Athens.’ 
xForD, Dee. 6. 

The following subjects are proposed for 
the Chancellor's Prizes for the erisuing year; 
viz,—For the Latin Verses, “ Babylon.” 

Fot an English Essay—< Athens it the 
time of Pericles, anf Rome in the time of 
Adgustus.’* 


For a Latin Essay—‘‘Coloniarum apud 
Greoos et Romanos inter se Comparatie.” 
The first of the above subjects is intent 
ed for those gentlemen of the University 
who have not exceeded four years from the 
time of their matriculation; and the other 
tw6 for sucli as havé exceeded four, but ndt 
completed seven years. 
Sit Roger te’s Prize.—For the 
best composition itt English Vérse; not ¢on- 
taining 
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taieing either more os fewer than fifty lines, 
by any U who has: net exceed~ 
ed four years frem the time of his matricu- 


lation—** Fhe Arch of Titus.” 
Ready for Publication. 

The Doctrines of General Redemption, 
as held by the Church of England and by 
the early Dutch Arminians, exhibited in 
their Scriptural Evidence, and io their Can- 
nection with the civil and religious Liber- 
ties of Mankind. By James Nicaots, 

The Plenary Inspiration of the Hely 
Scriptures asserted, and Infidel Objections 
shewn to be unfounded, by new and con- 
elusive Evidence. In Six Lectures now de- 
livering at Albion Hall, London Wall. By 
the Rev. S. Noare. 

A Dietionary of All Religions, aad Re- 
ligious Denorainations, antient aad mo- 
dern, Jewish, Pagan, Mahometan, or Cliris- 
tian. By T. Wiiiams. 

A Narrative of the Sufferings of a French 
Protestant Family at the period of the revo- 
eation of the Edict of Nantes. By Joun 
Mrcaut? the father. Tramslated and new 
first published from the original manuseript 
im the possession of a descendant of the fa- 
mily, resident near Spitalfields, published at 
the request of the members of the Spital- 
fields’ Benevolent Society. 

The Christian Philanthropist, or Perie- 
dical Review of the Labours and Progress 
of Philanthropy and Religious Soeieti 
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ness, A.M. 
- The Historieal Life of Johanna of Si- 
cily, Queen of Naples. 

An Essay en the Inventions and Customs 
of the Ancients and Medesns in the Use of 
Inebriatiog Liquors. By S. Morzwoop, 
Surveyor of Excise. 

Scurry’s Captivity, Sufferings, and Es- 
cape, under Hyder Ali and Tippoo Sai. 

A new Periedical Publication, te be en- 
tithed, the Artisan ; or, oro Tostrue~ 
tov: being a Companion to the Institute. 

A Companion to the Musical Assistant. 
By Mr. Cocems, containing exereises for 
pupils cepying Musie, &c. 

A New Quarterly Review, to be called 
The Westminster Review. 

The Night before the Bridal, a Spanish 
tale, Sappho, a dramatic sketch, amd ether 
Poems, By C. G. Garnett, daughter of 
the late much-esteemed Dr. Garnett, of the 
Royal Institution. : 

Odes of Pindar translated, with notes, 
critical and ex . By A. Moons, esq. 

Sa cea eta had 
tiens from the Hartz. By Miss Jane 
Porter. 

The Journal of Liewellyn Penrose, a sen- 
man, a work possessing ali the interest of 
Robi Crusee, with the additional re- 





throughout the Word, and particularly in 
Great Britain, intended to serve as a guide 
to the establishinent of other similar In- 
stitutions. 

Essays on various Subjeets ef Ecclesi- 
astieal History and Antiquity. By the Rev. 
James Town ey, Author of ‘* Hiusteations 
of Biblical Literature.” 

Plantarum Scientia, or Botanist’s Com- 
. A Catalogue of hardy, exosic, and 
and indi Plants, arranged differently 
from any hitherto published. 

Zoological Journal, consisting of Origi- 
nal Communications, Translations of new 
aad interesting Papers from Foreign sources, 
and notices of new and remarkable facts in 
any way connected with Zevlogy ; dact 
ed by ‘hos. Bell, esq. F.L.S. dohn-George 
Children, esq. F.R. & L.S. James de Carle 
Sowerby, esq. F.L.S. and G. B. Sowerby, 
F.L.S. To be continued quarterly. 

Journal of the Second Veyage for the 
Discovery of a North-west passage from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, performed in 
the Years 1821, 1822, 1823, in his Ma- 
jesty’s ships Fury and Hecla, under the 
erders of Capt. W. E, Parry, R.N. 

A fifth, volume of Original Letters, writ- 
ten during the Reigns of Henry VI. Ed- 
ward IV. and V. Richard Hl. and Heary 





VI. by various persons of rank or conse- 
quence. By thi late Sir J, Fann. 

The Graces, ot Li 
1824; being @ collection 


Souvenir for 
tales and pec- 





commendation of its being a true masrative. 

The Deformed Transformed, a drama, 
from the pen of Lord Byron; as well as 
Dow Juan, Cantes 12, 13, and 14. 

A ‘Treatise on the prineiples of Land- 
seape Design, in Eight Parts.—A Con- 
cise Treatise on Perspective, im Two Parts, 
dnd Studies of Trees, and Precepts fur 
Landscape Painting. By Jonw Vanity. 

A Sketeh of the System of Education at 
New Lanark. By Rosert-Dare Owen. 

A Map of most of the psincipal Moun- 
tains in the Warld, embracing ow a large 
scale a clear and distinct view of the va- 
rious elevations of the Earth. 

A Series of Portraits of Eminent His- 
torical Characters introduced in the Novels 
and Tales of the Author of ** Waverley,” 
with Biographical Notices. 

Lizars’ System of Anatomical Plates. 
Part III. containmg 10 Piates, and com- 
prehending the Blood-vessels and Nerves 
of the Male Pelvis, the Blood-vessels and 
Nerves of the lower Extremity, and the 
Blood-vessels and Nerves of the upper Ex- 
tremity ; Part EV. on the Muscles. 

The Deserted City, Eva, a tale in two 
Cantos, ke. By J. Bownven. 

Preparing for Publication. 

Sketches illustrative of the T 
and History of New and Old Sleaford, in 
Lincolnshire, and of several Plaees in the 
neighbourhood. By Mr. James Creasy. 
Sacred 
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Sacred Tactics; an attempt to develope 
and to exhibit to the eye by tabular arrange- 
ments, a general rule of composition pre- 
vailing in the Holy Scriptures. By the ioe. 
Tuos. Boys, A.M. Curate of Widford, Herts. 

No. I. of Original Views of the Collegi- 
ate and Parochial Churches of Great Britain. 
By Messrs. J. P. Neate and J, Le Kevux, 
will appear on the Ist of February, 1823. 

The Suffolk Papers, being Letters to and 
from Henrietta Countess of Suffolk and her 
second husband, the Hon. George Berkeley. 
They comprise letters from Pope, Swift, Gay, 
and Young; and several persons of emi- 
nence in o fashionable, political, and lite- 
rary circles of the reigns of Queen Anne, 
George I. George II. and George III. 

The indefatigable W. Kircuiver, M.D. 
is preparing a work on the Economy of the 
Eyes, consisting of precepts for the im- 
provement and preservation of the Sight. 

The Life of J. Decastro, comedian, in- 
cluding anecdotes of Garrick, Dr. Johnson, 
Sheridan, &c. 

Part X. of Dr. Watt's Bibliotheca Bri- 
tannica, or a General Index to the Litera- 
ture of Great Britain and Ireland, ancient 
and modern, with such foreign works as 
have been translated into English. 

Typographia, or .an Historical Sketch of 
the Origin and Progress of the Art of Print- 
ing, illustrated by numerous wood-engrav- 
ings and portraits. 

A full Account of the Murder of the late 
William Weare, of Lyon's Inn, London, in- 
cluding the circumstances which first led to 
the discovery of the murder, the depositions 
taken befure the magistrates, the Coroner's 
inquest, and the trial of the prisoners, &c. 
with engravings. By G. H. Jones, clerk 
to the magistrates. 

An extensive work on the Cruelties and 
other Abuses committed in Private Mad- 
houses, and on the occasional incarceration 
of sound-minded persons on false charges 
of Lunacy for private and interested ends. 

The Origin and Progress of the Greek 
Revolution, together with some account of 
the Manners and Customs of Greece, anec- 
dotes of the Military Chiefs, &c. By Mr. 
Braguiere. 

The Animal Kingdom, as arranged con- 
formably with its Organization, by the Ba- 
ron Cuvier; with additional Descriptions 
of all the Species hitherto named, and of 
many not before noticed. 

Junus Kiarrotn’s description of the Em- 
pire of China, embracing a general histori- 
cal sketch; and a statistical aud commer- 
cial account of the various provinces. 

Illustrations of English Insects, with 
highly finished figures of such species of 
Insects (with the Plants upon which they 
are found) as constitute the British genera, 
and descriptive letter-press to each Plate. 
By J. Curtis. 

A Memoir of the Hyznas’ Den, lately 
discovered at Kirkdale, near Kirby Moor- 
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side, Yorkshire. To which will be added, 
the History of Kirby Moorside, and ita yi- 
cisity; containing their Antiquities, Geo- 


logical Relations, Botanical Varieties, &c, 
By the Rev, W. Eastmeap. 

Aureus, or the Adventures of a Sovereign, 
written by himself. 

A Practical Guide to lish Composi- 
tion ; or, a comprehensive System of En- 
glish Grammar, Criticiem, and Logic. By 
the Rev. Perer Situ, A.M. 

True Happiness only found in the Chris- 
tian Life. By the Author of “ Israel's 
Shepherd.” 

The Fruits of Experience, or Memoirs 
of Joseph Brasbridge, written in his 80th 

ear. 
. A Compendium of Algebra, with Notes 
and Demonstrations, shewing the reason of 
every Rule. By G. Puiuips. 

Diary of Political Events in Spain during 
the last Year. By Count Peccnio. 





Society or ANTIQUARIES, 

The meetings of this Society were re- 
sumed on the 20th of November, when the 
chair was taken by Matthew Raper, esq. V.P. 

H. Ellis, esq. Secretary, communicated 
three interesting letters of King James I. 
addressed to the English nobility while he 
was on his progress to London on his acces- 
sion to the throne. 

Thomas Broughton. esq. was admitted a 
Fellow of the Society. 

Nov. 27. Matthew Raper, esq. V. P. in 
the chair. 

A paper was read on the Common Seal 
and Arms of the town of Liverpool, by W. 
Hamper, esq. in a letter to Mr. Ellis. 

A Letter from Mr. Ellis was also read, 
communicating an abstract, by the Rev. J. 
J. Conybeare, M. A. Vicar of Bath Easton, 
aud formerly Professor of Poetry at Oxford, 
of a contemporary poem on the siege of 
Rouen by Henry V., lately discovered in the 
Bodleian Library. 

George Woodfall, esq. was admitted a Fel- 
low of the Society. 

Dec. 4. Hudson Gurney, esq. V. P.. in 
the chair. 

A letter was read from Thomas Amyot, 
esq. V. P. to Mr. Ellis, accompanying « 
parchment devotional roll, temp. 1500, 
which was exhibited to the Society. 

A letter to Mr. Ellis was also read, from 
the Rev. James Dallaway, M. A. F.S, A. 
on the firs; Common Seal of the Burgesses 
of Bristol, 


Royat Society. 


St. Andrew’s Day falling this year on a 
Sunday, the Society heid their An- 


nual Meeting on Monday, the 1st of De- 
cember, at their apartments in Somerset- 
+, when the President, Sir Humphrey 

vy, Bart. addressed the Members present 

in a speech of considerable length, in which, 
after adverting to the numerous deaths ae 
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had occurred among the Fellows during the 
lnst-year, and paying a suitable tribute of 
respect to the memory of those who had 
most distinguished themselves by their com- 
munications to the Society, or by their phi- 
losophical labours, he announced the award 
of the Gold Copley Medal to John Pond, 
esq. the present Astronomer Royal, for his 
various observations and communications 
published by the Royal Society, and expa- 
tiated on the benefits which been de- 
rived to astronomy, navigation, and the com- 
merce of this country, from the establish- 
ment of the Royal Observatory by Charles 
IL., from the liberal manner in which it bad 
been supported by its present munificent 
Patron, and from the meritorious labours of 
the eminent astronumers to whose care it 
had been from time to time entrusted. The 


Society then mca to the choice of a 
Council and Officers for the ensuing year. 
Royat Acapemy. 


On the Anniversary of the Institution of 
the Royal Academy by his late Majesty, a 
General Meeting of the Academicians was 
convened, when the gold and silver medals 
awarded to the students were presented to 
the several successful candidates in Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, Drawing, and Mo- 
delling. ‘The gold medal, with the Discourses 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds and West, for the 
best historical composition in painting—the 
‘subject, the contention between the Arch- 
augel Michael and Satan for the body of 
Moses, to Frederick Y. Hurlstone. Sculp- 
tural composition—the gold medal to Mr. 
R. B. Hughes. In Architecture—for a De- 
sign of an Hospital for Invalid Sailors, the 

old medal to Mr. F, Bradbury. In the 

hool of Painting—the first silver medal 
for the best copy to Mr. Cobbett ; the se- 
cond to Mr, Marks. The silver medal for 
the best drawing from the life, to Mr. Ca- 
‘husac: the second to Mr. How. The silver 
medal for the best model from the life, to 
Mr. R. Williams : the second to Mr. Col- 
lingwood. The silver medal for the best 
drawing from the antique to Mr. G. R. 
Ward ; the second to Mr. F. Ross; the third 
to Mr. Cicell. The silver medal for the best 
mode! from the antique, to Mr. Dear; the 
second to Mr. Stothard; the third to Mr. 
Behnes; the medal’ for the best ditto to 
Mr. Stothard. The silver medal for the 
best architectural drawing, to Mr. Richley ; 
the second to Mr. Jenkins. The President 
concluded the ceremony of the evening with 
a discourse, not iuferior in composition to 
the celebrated one of Reynolds, delivered 
_ upon similar occasions. 


Wincusster ScHoot. 

On Thursday the 11th inst. the Collegians 
_and Commoners of the College, presented 
‘the Rev. Dr. Gabell, ‘theit master, with an 
“elegant pieco'of plate, in the form of a lofty 
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candelabrum, weighing 200 ounces, richly 
chased and wrought, springing from a clas- 
sical tripod: bearing upon one side the an- 
cient arms of the wom = upon another the 
arms quartered of the Rev. Doctor and his 
lady, and upon the third the following in- 
scription : 
Viro reverendo 
Henrico Dyson Gabell, S. T. P. 
Informatori optimo 
post Annos XIV. in gravissimo munere 
obeundo 
Ita exactos 
Ut utilissimum ingenii et doctrine 
Exemplar 





ge 
Et 


Partum nomini Wiccamico decus 
Sustineret 
Debitum conciliaret 
Jam tandem in otium recedenti 
Hoc qualecunque 
Desiderii sui monumentum 
Quod et 
Gratam tantorum in se officiorum 
Recordationem testetur 
D.D 


Collegii Beatz Marie Wintoniensis 
Scholares et Commensales 
A.D. M.DCCCXXIII. 


The candelabrum terminates in three 
beautiful branches and centre piece; two 
massy tureens of unchased silver upon firmly 
worked feet, with elegant covers, plainly or- 
nameuted, each tureen containing upon one 
side the arms of the college and of the Ga- 
bell family, and upon the other an abbre- 
viated inscription, 


WestMINSTER ScHOOL. 


Dec.10. The King’s scholars this night 
repeated their performance of Terence’s 
Adelphi. Yt was a chaste and elegant re- 
resentation—no less honourable to the ta- 
foes and assiduity of the masters than to the 
application and intelligence of the young 
men.—The play went off excellently, and 
elicited very great applause throughout. 
Mr. H. Sanders, as Metio; Mr. T. Knight, 
as Demea; Mr. D. Dunlop, as Sannio ; Mr. 
F. Markham, as Syrus; and Mr. J. M. 
Heath, as Sostrata, signalized themselves 
particularly. They were the most promi- 
nent figures, where all were good. Mr. 
Markham’s Syrus is one of the cleverest 
performances which the school has wit- 
nessed for some time. The prologue, which 
contains a graceful eulogium on the ge- 
nius of Terence, was spoken by Mr. D. 
Smith. The epilogue was delivered by Mr. 
H. Sanders and Mr. T. Knight, as Mitio 
and Demea. It touches on the Utopian 
system of the modern school, by pursuing 
which some philosophers suppose misery 
may be entirely banished from the earth. 
The Prologue and Epilogue will be given 

in the Supplement. 
Mepicar 
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Mepticat Apparatus. 

A novel and interesting operation was 
~~ ans in the —_ 7 ical theatre of 
it. Thomas’ ital. Mr. Jukes, asurgeon, 
who invented che apparatus for extracting 
poisons from the stomach, attended.at the 
request of Sir Astley Cooper, to repeat the 
experiment of emptyns the ssomach by me- 
chanical means. r. Jukes chose to be 
himself the subject of the experiment, and 
was so sanguine of the suceess of the opera- 
tion, that he would have swallowed a large 
quantity of laudanum, had uot the entreaties 
of his friends induced him to substitute a 
solution of liquorice instead. Having swal- 
lowed a portion of this solution, and diluted 
it by drinking two pints of water, Mr. J. 
introduced a long flexible tube into his 
mouth, and passed it down into the stomach. 
Mr. Scott, a surgeon, who had formerly per- 
formed a similar operation upon this gentle- 
man, immediately fixed a large copper sy- 
ringe to the extremity of the tube, and in 
the space of two minutes completely pump- 
ed the whole of the liquid that had been 
drank, into a washhand-bason. Sir Astley 
Cooper expresed the highest satisfaction in 
witnessing the speedy and successful effect 
of the operation, and the theatre, which was 
crowded by professional spectators, rang 
loudly with fae of approbation. The 


public demonstration of the practicability of 
emptying the stomach by mechanical means, 
though the first made upon the human spe- 





cies, satisfactorily the med 


1 pro- 
fession of the easy application of the app 


Literature and Science. 


[Dee. 


At this peried, says tradition, ane of the 
surviving ,inhabitants went to the Lower 
Ring, at two e’clack on Christmas morning, 
and ne Ss aa — 7 spe ac 
animate those w escaped the plague, 
the malignity of whieh bad been stayed -by 
the cald, to unite with him in the selemn 
celebration of an.epach so joyful to the hu- 
man race. Same few ventured to him, and 
after singing another carol they sepaixed to 
the Upper Ring, in order to excite those 
who lived jin its vicinity to accompany them 
in their thanksgiving. The ceremony, as it 
is now performed, jis said to have arisen from 
a desire to perpetuate the remembeauce of 
this affecting scene. About.two o'clock in 
the morning there ase frequently not less 
than 2,000 persons collected from the town, 
the suburbs and the villages belonging to 
the township, and assembled in the Lower 
Ring. Most of these have previously at- 
tended the rituals of Christmas-eve, which 
are celebrated at midnight in the Franciscan 
monastery. At this hour the commander 
of the town-guard collects the whole of the 
night-police, in conjunction with the Ring 
Chanter, as he is termed. This person is a 
townsman with a guod voice; he is fetched 
from the Tickelley, leads the train in proces- 
sion to the Lower Ring, and. there forms 
them into a circle. The clock has no sooner 
struck two than the night-watch -proclaims 
the hour, and the at opens with the 
psalm, ‘‘ Unto us this day a child is born,” 
in which he is not my joined by the whole 





tus to cases of pvisoning; and it is to be 
hoped, that by the timely use of this instru- 
ment, our public records of accidental and 
suicidal deaths from poison will happily now 
be but few. 


CuristMas-Eve at Go.psperc. 
(From Friendship’s Offering, or, The 
Annual Remembrancer.) 

There are few places where Christmas- 
eve is kept with greater ceremonial than at 
Goldsberg. The most remarkable features 
of this celebration are said to derive their 
origin from a dreadful plague which befel 
this town in 1553. According to an au- 
cient and now almost illegible stone monu- 
ment placed against the wall of the parish 
church,.Goldsberg was ravaged in that year 
-by a-terrible plague, which carried off above 
2,500 persons. Oral tradition, indeed, af- 
firms that ‘there were not more than 25 
housekeepers left alive in the place; and 
that every house was shut up so strictly 
that not one of the survivors knew what had 
become of-his neighbour. Martinus Tabor- 
nus, speaking of this pestilence in what are 
called his ** Cladiles Goldsbergensilus,”” says, 
it was so infectious that ‘few houses were 
ever,opened; everything:appeared dead and 
gone : the grats was growing in many places, 
aad the number who perished-exceeded 2,50). 

3 


bled multitude, but at the wery same 
instant by those who are waiting the signal 
in the Upper Ring: every house eneircling 
both Rings has its windows open and illu- 
minated. After singing the hymn which 
begins, ‘This day let us praise,” &e. the 
omnyge moves forward to the Upper 
ing, where a fresh circle is formed, the 
hour is again proclaimed, and the Chanter 
sings the two hymns, ‘‘ Wesons of Christ,” 
and “Let us bound for joy,” the whole 
town re-eechving them :far end near. This 
portion of the ceremony being completed, 
at three o'clock the towa-bands perform se- 
veral pieces with horns.and on the 


trumpets 
‘tower of the town-hall; and the Chanter of 


the Latin school, who has joined them 
there with all his scholars, afterwards be- 
gins the hymn, ‘‘ To God.alone,” accompa- 
nied: by harns, trumpets, and the voices of 
those in both Rings. ‘This is succeeded by 
vocal and-instrumental music eomposed for 
the oceasion. At four o'clock regular ser- 
vice is performed in the parish church, 
which is splendidly lighted up by ehildren 
bearing innumerable stars made of -paper 
soaked in oil, wax torches, or what are 
called trees, presenting a blazing display of 
ight. A sermon coastitutes the next /part 
the ceremony, ant the whole is:closed at 
six o'clock by a Te Dem, aceompanied ‘by 

horas and trumpets. ’ 
SELECT 
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THE NATIVITY! 
"Tis midnight.—O’er Judea’s plains 
A more than mortal stillness reigns, 
The starry host, in squadrons bright, 
Glow in the firmament of night, 
And shepherds watch their sleeping fold, 
Beneath that arch of fretted gold— 
When lo! a stream of glorious light 
Burst in celestial splendour there, 
And gave to their astonished sight 
A saph vieltsnt of air— 
Radiant in beam ineffable, 
The herald-angel stood confest, 
And thus, in liquid sweetness fell 
The accents of the heavenly guest :— 
“Fear not,—to you and all mankind 
Glad tidings of great joy I bring, 
In David’s city ye shal! find 
A new-born Saviour, Christ and King ; 
A manger is his humble bed 
And where the Virgin-mother keeps 
Her vigils round his holy head, 
E’en there the World's Redeemer sleeps.” 
He spake—attending Seraphim 
Confirm the mission from above, 
And countless thousands swell the hymn 
Of triumph, and Redeeming Love— 
Oh! who but they, whose gifted eyes 
Were bless’d with this apocalypse, 
Can s the angelic harmonies 
Of golden tr. and cherub lips !— 
The hierarchy of heaven again 
Pour’d jubilant th’ exulting strain 
As at Creation’s birth, 
And thus, the lofty prelude ran, 
« Glory to God—good will to man, 
And e to all on earth.” — 
Unveil’d appeared the glittering throng, 
Salvation’s. boon their joyful song, 
While hallelujahs fill the sky, 
And hail the Day-spring from on high— 
And truth and mercy met —inspire 
The strains of this celestial choir ; 
Slowly recede the heavenly host, 
And dying echoes, ‘soft and clear, 
Melt into silence on the ear, 
As in the realms of light the 


lost. 
—@— 
A Visit to the Tomb of Beloved Parents. 
OH: venerable shades of those I lov’d, 
Oft have my duteous feet with gentler 
oy drop the’ fal 
it o'er your graves to e fili 
Whee now is all thee energy and grace; 
That. quick sensation and that florid smile, 
Which erst your quicken’d cheek would oft 
display {embrace 
What time with sweet delight and fond 
Ye made us love the blessed truths ye taught ? 
Gewr. Mac. December, 1823. 
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antry is 
ae 


Where now the pleasure gladd’ning in your 
eye? 

When, as ye oft were wont, our early sports, 

Or graver studies, or acquirements bland, 

Were in sweet converse tasted and improv'd? 


Where now the precious glow that warm’d 

your c (erst 

E’er while we pour'’d the soften'd sigh, or 

The lively joy broke forth with rapturous 
> 


lee ? 
To sails the one, the other to restrain, 
As wisdom bade, or fond affection call’d! 
Ah were it true that ’ere the trumpet sound 
Which to the general resurrection bids 
The souls of holy men from silent earth, 
In some more genial state should now abide, 
Waiting obedience to their Saviour’s call ; 
In Abraham's bosom ye are surely found, 
Conscious of all the good ye thought or did, 
And for your children’s welfare haply pray ! 


Spirits of my sainted sire, and mother dear, 
Oh if ye pour the hymn of heaveuly praise, 
And sing in realms of half-approaching bliss 
Where prayer and praise may yet be heard 

and sung, [knew, 
Oh make my children, some of whom ye 
Partake your orgies and augment your song ! 


In life's all varying round, as oft we hear 

Of envy’s glance, and pride’s unmix'd dis- 
in, 
So oft with curious mind I fondly strive 
To seek the object of their wish or scorn ; 
Vain is the fond attempt, the wish as vain! 
For ever clos’d the unbending bars of death, 
Until communion sweet, invites the saints 
redeemed ! 

One favoured cause for envy or for pride 
Is the still autumn of a peaceful age. 


Well-earn’d renown, and veneration pure, 

With peace of mind, soother of every care, 

Lead by the hand the feeble wain of years, 

And guide the slow step that falters down 
the vale ! 

Such, dearest spirits, such were truly thine ! 

Fond let me trace your venerable way, 

Nor dare impede your gentle course to hea- 
ven! 

And as the watchful monitor of time 

Veils from your sinking light this passing 
scene, 

And opens all your future heaven to view, 

Like some glad reaper o’er the ripeu’d corn 

His careful sickle sweeps, the gather'd 
sheaves 

For ready harvest piles, and hails the day ; 

So does the pious’ soul of tranquil age, 

Hail the blest fruit of all its former cares, 

And hears with joy the welcome trumpet 

; H 


sound A.H. 
LINES 
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Addressed to a little Girl fond of Skipping. 
MY sweet little rose-bud is always so gay, 
And ever elated with hope, 


It is my delight to behold her at play, 
And skip o’er her little red rope. 


There’s no other lassie with her can com- 


pare— 
With her in agility cope, 
Her little light feet they seem dancing in 
air. i 
While floats in the breezes her soft curling 
As she skips o’er her little red rope. 


May her juvenile footsteps ne’er wander 
astray, 
From innocence never elope ; 


In gradual improvement may she spend the 
da: 


y 
In reading e working, or innocent play, 
Possessing a heart ever sportively gay, 
To skip o’er her little red rope. 


—o— 
JOB, Cuap. xxviii. 
*¢ Where shall Wisdom be found ?”’ 
WHERE shall Wisdom’s pearl be found ? 
Seek we knowledge under ground ? 
The Earth cries out—*‘ ’tis not in me” — 
«* Nor is it here’”’—replies the Sea. 
For diamonds, pearls, or purest gold, 
The Pearl of Price was never sold. 
Where is Wisdom then conceal’d ? 
And to whom the place reveal’d ? 
For Wisdom, we must seek within— 


And Knowledge is—to fly from sin. 


Corpus non animam mors sternit ; spiritus 
intrat 
Calum, dum corpus terra benigna tegit, 
"THOUGH chains of death the body bind, 
Unfetter’d is the heaven-born mind : 
Down to the earth the mortal tends, 
The spirit up to heaven ascends, 
While the frail body wastes away, 
To mingle with its native clay. 


—@e— 
TO THE ROSE. 


From the Spanish of Don Francisco de Rigja. 


By J. H. Wirren, Esq. 
[From ‘‘ Forget me Not,” reviewed p. 309. ] 
WARM rival of the flame that dyes 
The Heavens, where morning takes 
its birth, 
Pure, glowing Rose! how canst thou rise 
So fresh with joy, so full of mirth— 
Whilst conscious that thy gifted charms 
Pass swift as summer’s transient gale, 
That neither can thy prickly arms, 
Nor purple beauty aught avail, 
An hour—an instant to delay 
The killing stroke of quick decay ? 


Seleet Poetry. 
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The full-blown heart,,the smiling cheek, 
That looks so happy, breathes so sweet, 
I fear, already, whilst I speak, 
Will wither in the ardent heat. 
For all the perfumed leaves that glad 
Thy heart, Love paid a purple pinion 
From his rich wings; how sweet, yet sad 
An image of his dear dominion ! 
The passions blossom, charm, and bow 
To death, almost as soon as thou. 


He bathed thee in his own rich hue, 
The blood divine of Beauty, she 
Who, naked, » and rosy, drew 
Her being boi the frothy sea ; 
But this, oh this, voluptuous flower! 
Can ne’er abate the searching ray ; 
That flame licentious, in an hour, 
Thy bloom of beauty steals away, 
Rifling thy bosom to its core, 
Which, once expanded, shuts no more! 


Fast pale thy burning wings, fast curl 
Thy leaves,—the blithe bee, murmuring 
.  Yound, 
Strikes them, and, one by one, they whirl, 
Decayed and scentless, to the ground. 
So closely joined thy life appears 
With thy decay, that scarce I know 
If sad Aurora, in the tears 
She weeps for thee, would wish to show 
Grief for thy birth or for thy death, 
Sweet creature of celestial breath ! 


— 
STANZAS, 
By Henry Neete, Esq. 


To * * # +, 
[From * Forget me Not,” reviewed p. 362.} 


H! pale is that cheek 
re the rose flourished brightly ; 

And cold is that heart 

Which beat warmly and lightly ; 
And that lip F have clung to 

The loathsome newt presses, 
And the cold earth-worm strays 

Midst those dark flowing tresses. 


Yes, the earth-worm’s the lover 
That twines round thee now, 
The rank grass waves over 
That heaven-beaming brow, 
The night-wind is sighin 
His dirge o’er thy head, 
And the screech owl replying 
In shrieks for the dead. 


Yet thy soft image never 
My m forsakes, 

For thee my heart ever 
Shall beat till it breaks ; 

This wreath I am braiding 
To deck thy grave-stone ; 

Oh! would it were shedding 
Its leaves o’er my own. 


HISTO- 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 


—@o— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE. 

The most prominent article in the Paris 
papers is an account of a féte given by the 
city of Paris in honour of the Duke d’An- 
gouleme, and in celebration of the issue of 
the Spanish campai, The Hotel de Ville 
was splendidly fi up, and all the Royal 
Family, the King excepted, were present. 
According to these papers, the fée went off 
with great eclat, amidst the continued shouts 
of Vive le Roi, Vive le Duc d’Angouleme, 
&c. In the preceding part of the day the 
people were, as usual on féte occasions, 
amused with scrambling for bread, sausages, 
and wine, distributed in the Champs Elysees 
by the Government. 

The French Protestant Bible Society of 
Paris has just published its Annual Report, 
from which it appears that Bible Societies, 
springing originally from the old English 
ay = spread through every province of 
Europe—to Turkey, India, America, Abys- 
sinia, and China. me men of great worth 
and political reputation are in the foremost 
ranks of the French Bible Society. 


SPAIN. 


The King of Spain has erdered all Officers 
to quit Madrid, who do not belong to the 
garrison, or who are there without special 
permission. The King has extended to all 
persons not ‘ania led at Madrid, the 
order to leave that city in six days. Orders 
have been given to deliver passports to every 
Spaniard who may desire to quit the king- 
dom. A subscription which produced 3,000 
piastres, has been made at Gibraltar, for the 
relief of the refugees. 

Ferdinand has issued two decrees, one 
authorising an immediate dissolution of the 
corps of Royal volunteers throughout Spain, 
the second commanding a reduction of sa- 
laries to the minimum on which the public 
servants can well exist, as the only means of 
re-establishing the finances, 


GREECE, 


An article from Smyrna, dated October 
20, states, that the city of Athens is now 
defended by 2,000 Greeks. All the gates 
have been walled up except that which is 
close. to the citadel; new batteries have 
been erected, and the Grecks are full of con- 
fidence. Constantine Botzaris, the brother 
of Marcus, who was killed, has attacked 
the 15,000 Turks who had advanced to 
Missolonghi. Before commencing he was 
joined by Cariaskiski, from Romelia, who 
commanded a corps of 800 Suliots. This 
second battle was not followed by any defi- 


nitive results, but it proves that the Greeks 
do not lim:t themselves to acting on the de- 
fensive behind the walls of Missolonghi, but 
forth with ardour to seek the enemy, 
island of Egina is defended by two 
Greek vessels, both of which are commanded 
by women. According to the latest ac- 
counts from Ipsara, Greek combined 
fleet entered that harbour to procure water, 
and is to go again to sea, The Greeks say, 
they only lost two fire-ships near Mount 
Athos, and they blew up before reaching the 

Turkish vessels. 

AMERICA, &c. 

A recent traveller describes the situation of 
the English emigrants, who have been in- 
duced to reside in the back settlements of 
America, as most distressing. He visited 
that part of the country in June last, anid 
says, that he has seen the Birkbecks and the 
Flowers, &c. all cleaning their own shoes, 
and washing their own potatoes, for the 
want of servants; he has seen English dam- 
sels, who used to finger the piano-forte at 
home, skinning pigs, and undressing them- 
selves and sleeping in the same room with 
both men and pigs; he is satisfied that all 
the Prairie gentry, who have any money, are 
losing that as fast as possible, along with 
every other good thing they brought with 
them from the regions of civilization. 

The Mexican Government has negociated 
a loan of about five millions with the house 
of Barclay, Richards, and Co. As the con- 
tract is made at 70 per cent. the Mexicans 
will receive ~~ millions, a sum fully 
sufficient to enable that rich and populous 
empire to resist effectually any expedition 
which the Spanish aad French Governments 
can send to molest it. The loan is pru- 
dently secured upon the Custom-house re- 
venue, so as to attach equally upon the 
whole people, without any partial oppression 
to give birth to internal disunion. 

u ice mountain, covered with moss and 
om has been discovered by Lieutenant 
otzebue in Behring’s Straits. On arriving 
at the shore, he found the face of the moun- 
tain upwards of 100 feet perpendicular, and 
composed of solid ice, perfectly transparent, 
though its surface was covered with vegeta- 
tion. The portion of the bare rock exposed 
to the sun was melting slowly, and sending 
off small rivulets into the sea. An un- 
doubted proof of this ice mountain being of 
very remote formation is, that bones and 
teeth of quadrupeds were found in consider- 
able numbers, in such portions of the ice as 
had been melted by the annual influence of 
the sun. 


DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
—@— 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 

We notice with much pleasure, that in se- 
veral parts of England the great Landlords 
are dividing their large farms (the result of 
the late system of monopoly of capital) into 
smaller ones ; and by this process they give 
new means of employment to our agricultural 
population. 

The New Church at #isall, in the County 
of Stafford, is now finished, and is a com- 
plete specimen of architectural excellence, 
by Goodwin. Its style and taste exhibit 
proofs of this gentleman’s professional ta- 
lents. The splendid present of the painted 
slass window, the gift of Mr. Gough, of 
Row Bar, near Birmingham, is grand and 
magnificent, and contributes in perfecting 
the interior of the edifice. 

It is gratifying to observe, that the cause 
of the Greeks, is now generally exciting sym- 
pathy in the bosoms of Englishmen. e 

niversity of Cambridge has shewn a noble 
example, in tendering support to the cause ; 
the Chancellor of the University, his royal 
highness the Duke of Gloucester, has trans - 
mitted 100 guineas to the Greek Committee ; 
and a forcible appeal to the British public 
has been made by a committee of gentlemen 
belonging to the University. 

The following most gracious donatious of 
his Majesty to the Charitable Institutions 
of Windsor, have been paid by Sir W. 
Knightons’, viz. to the National School 50/.; 
to the Dispensary 25/.; to the Provident In- 
stitution for assisting the Labouring Classes 
25/.; and to the Lying-in Charity 25/. 

Nov. 30. Mina, the Spanish General, 
landed at Plymouth. ‘The inhabitants tre- 
ceived him with enthusiasm. He was 
scarcely permitted to tread British ground 
before he was surrounded, caught up on 
men’s shoulders, and borne amidst inces- 
sant cheering to a carriage which had been 
brought to the Barbican Quay to receive 
him, and in which he was drawn by the po- 
pulace to the Royal Hotel, amidst the ring- 
ing of bells and the shouts of the assembled 
multitude. He was accompanied by five or 
six officers, his comrades in arms and mis- 
fortune, and who shared the civility and re- 
spect shewn to their heroic chieftain. 

Nov. 17. Acurious circumstance occurred 
ata public house near Cariisle, involving the 
probable death of an individual. W. Demp- 
ster, aged 28, (lately a soldier in the 22d 
reg. of foot, but who had been travelling the 
country as a juggler), was astonishing the 
natives by thrusting down his throat a nine- 
inch dinner knife, when he let it slip into his 
stemach. Several medical men were called 


in ; and one of them had an instrument made, 
and put it down his throat, but could not ex- 
tract the knife; hitherto he has felt no pain, 
but considers himself at a very short dis- 
tance from the grave. Various gentlemen 
of the faculty visit him daily, and several of 
them have distinctly felt the knife on apply- 
ing the hand to the abdomen. 

During the early part of December the 
gales experienced along tlie coast have been 
truly tremendous, and the damage done to 
the shipping has been considerable. At 
Sheerness, the Matchless, of London, broke 
from her anchors and sunk, one of her crew 
being drowned. The Industry, from Lon- 
don, broke from, and-lost her anchors and 
cables. The Nore-Light vessel broke from 
her mooring, and lost her windlass: a brig 
was seen on shore on the Knock, and ano- 
ther vessel, name unknown, was dismasted 
and driven on the Monse. At Portsmouth, 
during the gales of the 3d, several vessels lost 
anchors and cables, and one was driven on 
shore at Kettle bottom sand; at Whitsta- 
ble a ship and a brig were driven on shore 
on the North Sand. At Cardiff, dur- 
ing the whole of the night of the 2d, it 
blew a tremendous hurricane, accompanied 
by thunder and lightning. At Limerick, 
during the 30th ult. and the 1st inst. it blew 
dreadful hurricanes, which, while they lasted, 
were tremendous, and the whole of the ves- 
sels bound for Liverpool, London, &c. which 
had sailed thence, were compelled to put back 
at Cowes. Many other vessels received more 
or less damage. 

Dec. 8. An atrocious murder was perpe- 
trated this evening, between seven and eight 
o'clock, near Quendon, between Stortford 
and Walden, in Essex, by a labourer named 
John Pallet. It appears that Mr. James 
Mumford, jun. of Whittington Hall, who 
had been visiting his brother, Mr. Joseph 
Mumford, one of the assistant clerks at the 
Royal College, Chelsea, was returning home 
by the Walden coach, which he left at 
Quendon-street, and when within half a 
mile of his father’s house, he was way-laid 
and murdered.—Mr. Smith, a publican of 
Birchanger, about half past eight o'clock 
on Monday night, left the Fleur-de-lis on 
horseback, and found a body of a man 
on the rand; the body shewed some signs 
of life, and having removed it to the side 
of the road, he rode back to the Fleur- 
de-lis for assistance. He sent some men to 
the spot with a lantern, and ordered a cart 
to be sent, to convey the body; when they 
had arrived nearly at the spot described, 
they saw John Pallet carrying a dead body, 
and when they came up to him, he = 
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“* Here is Jem Mumford; I picked him up 
in the road.” The head of the person was 
knocked all to pieces; and when the pri- 
soner was asked huw he knew it to be Mr. 
Mumford, he appeared much confused. He 
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his pulse regular, his arms extended, and 
his om moving to and fro to the motion 
of his heart; so that you could count his 
pulse by the motion of his fingers. If he 
ted food, he had the power of moving 





accompanied the people back to the Fleur- 
de-lis, and when put in custody of a con- 
stable, he made great resistance, and it re- 
quired seven or eight men to put handcuffs 
on him. A knife and some other articles 
belonging to the deceased were found on 
his person. On Tuesday morning the pri- 
soner’s shoes were taken off, to be compared 
with the marks near the place of the mur- 
der, upon which the prisoner (Pallet) ob- 
served, **.then I’m sure to be done; I shall 
be sure to be hung.” The prisoner was tried 
at the Chelmsford Assizes on the following 
Saturday, and executed on the Monday after. 
He had previously confessed the deed, and 
stated that his hostility arose from the de- 
ceased having impounded his pigs, and fined 
him 5s. for being drunk. 

Retait Brewinc.—Persons wishing to 
commence retail brewing, have only to ap- 
ply to the Excise Office in their district, for 
a brewer’s licence, which will cost @i. 5s. 
and at the same time give written notice 
that they mean to disclaim the all 
made to wholesale brewers, and pay the full 
duty of 10s. on every 34 gallons of beer they 
brew. The Excise are bound to issue the 
licence, and grant the same facilities as to 
other brewers. Persons already in the trade 
have merely to give the Excise officers no- 
tice to re-gauge their stock, pay the extra 
duty, and disclaim the allowance for the fu- 
ture. The moment this is done, they may 
begin to sell retail ; but all persons must be 
cautious that the beer is not drank on their 
premises. Retail brewhouses have been 
opened at Reading, Newbury, Waltham, 
Chichester, and other places, and have met 
with a decided encouragement from the 
public. 





Extraorpinary Casé oF SusPENDED 
Mentat anp Bopity Functions. 

The following singular case was lately re- 
lated by Sir A. Cooper in one of his Lectures. 
«« A man was pressed on board of one of his 
Majesty’s ships, early in the late revolution- 
ary war. While in the Mediterranean, he 
received a fall from the yard arm, and when 
nen up, he was found to be insensible. 

me months after he was brought from 
Gibraltar, to a depot for sailors at Deptford. 
While at Deptford, the surgeon went to see 
the case; and, on examining the patient, 
found that there was a slight depression on 
one part of the head. He recommended 





the man to be sent to St. Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal, where he was placed under the care of 
Mr. Clive; and when he was first admitted 
into this hospital, I saw him lying on his 
back, breathing without any great difficulty ; 





his lips and tongue; and this action of his 
nee was the signal to his attendants for 
supplying this want. Mr. Cline, on examin- 
ing his head, found an obvious depression ; 
and 13 months and a few days after the ac- 
cident, he was carried into the operating 
theatre, and there trephined. The depress- 
ed portion of bone was elevated from the 
skull. While he was lying on the table, 
the motion of his fingers went on during 
the operation, but no sooner was the portion 
of bone raised than it ceased. The opera- 
tion was performed at one o'clock in the 
afternoon ; and at four o'clock, as I was 
walking through the wards, I went up to 
the man’s bed-side, and was surprised to find 
him sitting up in his bed. e had raised 
himself on his pillow. I asked him if he 
felt any pain, and he immediately put his 
hand to fis head. In four days from the 
time he was able to get out of bed, and 
began to converse; and in a few days 
more was able to tell us where he came 
from. He recollected the circumstance of 
his having being pressed, and carried down 
to Plymouth or Falmouth; but from that 
moment up to the time when the operation 
was performed (that is fora period of 13 
months and some days,) his mind had re- 
mained in a state of perfect oblivion. He 
had drunk, as it were, the cup of Lethe ; he 
had suffered a complete death, as far as re- 
garded his meutal and almost all his bodily 
powers ; but by removing a small portion 
of bone with the saw, he was once more re- 
stored to all the functions of his mind, and 
almost all the powers of his body.” 


—@— 
CRIMINAL LAW. No. IIE. 


Amidst all the discussions which have 
taken place upon this most interesting and 
most important subject, it has universally 
been allowed, that the great end of human 
punishment is the prevention of crime ; and 
it is a fact not less acknowledged, that no 
motive works so powerfully upon the minds 
even of very depraved men, in deterring them 
from a violation of the laws, than the thought 
of those ruinous and disgraceful conse- 
quences which their misdeeds must bring 
upon innocent children and relatives. 

These sentiments are, with his usual ele- 
gance of diction, ?, ied by Sir W. Black- 
stone to the crime of Suicide, ‘‘ Our island's 
shame!” and (vol. iv. p. 190) that valua- 
ble Commentator propounds the question— 
*¢What punishment can human laws inflict on 
one who has withdrawn himself from their 
reach ? can only act upon what he has 
left behind him—his reputation and fortune : 
on 
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on the former by an ignominious burial in 
the highway, with a stake driven through 
his body; on the latter, by a forfeiture of 
all his goods and chattels to the King: 
hoping that his care for either his own re- 

tation, or the welfare of kis family, would 

some motive to restrain him from so de- 
sperate and wicked an act.” 

A very just and liberal view of this ap- 

ling subject has recently been taken by 

rliament, as will appear from the following 
ABSTRACT 

of “an Act” (4th George IV. cap. 52), 

** to alter and amend the Law relating to the 

Interment of the Remains of any Person 

found Felo de se.” (passed 8th July, 1823.) 

Sect. 1. Enacts, ‘That from and after 
the ing of this Act, it shall not be law- 
ful for any Coroner, or other Officer having 
authority to hold Inquests, to issue any 
warrant or other process directing the inter- 
ment of the remains of persons against 
whom a finding of Felo de se shall be had, in 
any public highway; but that such Coroner 
or other Officer shall give directions for the 
private interment of the remains of such per- 
son Felo de se (without any stake being 
driven through the | of such person) in 
the church-yard or other burial-ground of 
the parish or place in which the remains of 
such person might, by the laws or customs 
of England, be interred, if the verdict of 
Felo de se had not heen found against such 
person; such interment to be made within 
24 hours from the finding of the inquisition, 
and to take place between the hours of nine 
and twelve at night.” 

But (Sect. 2) the Act gives no authority 
for performing any of the rites of Christian 
burial on such interment; and it contains a 
salvo of the laws and usages relating to the 
burial of such persons, in all other respects. 





Sir William Blackstone (vol. 4, p. 376) 
after mentioning the several grounds upon 
which, ina criminal trial, judgment may be 
arrested after conviction, says, <<‘ If all these 
resources fail, the Court must pronounce that 
judgment which the law hath annexed to the 
crime.” The same elegant Commentator, 
in another place (ibid. p. 394), tells us, 
that a reprieve may be granted er arbitrio 
judicis, either before or after judgment ; as, 
where the judge is not satisfied with the 
verdict, or the evidence is suspicious, or the 
indictment is insufficient, or he is doubtful 
whether the offence be within Clergy; or 
sometimes, if it be a small felony, or any 
favourable circumstances appear in the cri- 
minal’s character, in order to give room 
to apply to the Crown for either an absolute 
or conditional pardon. ‘These arbitrary 
reprieves,” the author adds, ‘may be 
es or taken off by the Justices of 

aol-delivery, although their Session be 
finished, and their Commission expired.” 


The general practice hes hitherto been, 
to delay sentence as to all the convicts (with 
the single exception of murderers) until the 
end of the Sessions. But, as the awarding 
the ultimum supplicium upon many indivi- 
duals indiscriminately, while against some 
of them it was not likely to be executed, 
must greatly diminish the awful solemnity of 
the proceeding, the Legislature has thought 
fit to prescribe such a mode of selection as 
may neither impede the due administration 
of justice, nor trench upon the just prero- 
gative of the Crown. 

This has been done by the Statute 4 Geo. 
IV. cap. 48, passed July 4, 1823, entitled, 

** An act for enabling Courts to abstain 
from pronouncing sentence of death in cer- 
tain capital felonies ;”” which enacts—Sec- 
tion 1. That whenever any person shall 
be convicted of any felony except murder*, 
as shall by law be excluded the benefit of 
Clergy in respect thereof, and the Court 
shall be of opinion that under the particular 
circumstances of the case the offender is a 
fit object of the Royal mercy, the Court may 
if it shall think fit, direct officer 
to ask, “whether such r hath any 
thing to say why judgment of death should 
not be recorded against him:” that if the 
offender shall allege nothing sufficient in 
law to arrest or bar such judgment, the 
Court is authorised to abstain from neunc- 
ing judgment of death, instead of which it 
may order such judgment to be entered, and 
it shall be entered of record in the usual 
form, and in the same manner as if judgment 
of death had actually been pronounced in 
open Court. 

Sect. 2. That such record shall have the 
like effect, and be followed by all the same 
consequences, “as if such judgment had 
actually been pronounced in open Céart, 
aud the offender had been reprieved by the 
Court.” And 

Sect. 3. That this Act shall not extend 
to Scotland. : 


—o-- 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Covent Garpen. 

Dec. 10. The Ve of Patermoy, a tra- 
gedy, by Mrs. Hemans. It is better cal- 
culated for a poetical drama, than a stage 

roduction. Being destitute of those power- 

1 touches necessary to dramatic effect, the 
piece was unfavourably received. 





* By Stat. 25 Geo. II. cap. 37. * for 
better preventing the horrid crime of mur- 
der,” it is, sect. 3, enacted, ‘ that sen- 
tence shall be pronounced in open Court, 
immediately after the conviction of such 
murderer, and before the Court shal! proceed 
to any other’ business, unless the Court 
shall see reasonable cause for postponing 
the same.” 


PRO- 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS,. 
—@— 


Gazette Promotions. 

Whitehall, Nov. 17.—The King has been 
pleased to grant the dignity of a Viscount 
of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland unto Ric Earl of Clancarty, 
G. C. B. and late his Majesty’s Ambassador 
Extraordi and Plenipotentiary to the 
King of the Netherlands, and the heirs male 
of his body lawfully begotten, by the name, 
style, and title of Viscount Clancarty, of the 
county of Cork. 

Carlton-House, Nov 21.—Francis Bayley, 
esq. Recorder of the Prince of Wales’s- 
Island, knighted. 

Nov. 22.—John Chapman (late Mayor of 
Windsor), Griffin Wilson, and Wm. M‘Leod 
Ban. e, esqrs. knighted. 

Edward Granville moe esq. to be Secretary 
of Legation at Madrid. 

Nov. 29.— Charles Harcourt Chambers, 
esq. knighted. 

Whitehall, Nov. 24.—Thos. Le Breton, 
the yaunger, esq. to be Procurator-General 
in Jersey, vice Dumaresgq, dec. 

John Wm. Dupre, esq. to be Advocate- 
General of Jersey, vice Le Couteur, resig. 

War-office, Nov. 28.—1 st. or Gren. Regt. 
Foot Guards: Lieut.-Col. J. G. Woodford 
to be Major with the rank of Colonel, vice 
West: Capt. J. Lindsay to be Capt. and 
Lieut.-Coionel, vice Woodford. 

Office of Ordnance, Dec. 1.—Royal Reg. 
’ of Artillery: Col. and Lieut.-Gen. E. Ste- 
helein to be Col.-Commandant, vice Wil- 
lington, dec.—Lieut.-Col. R. Beevor to be 
Colonel.—Major A. Bredin to be Lieut.- 
Col,—Capt. T. J. Forbes to be Major. 

War-Office, Dec. 1.—Brevet: Capt. E. 
Lutyens, of the 20th Foot, to be Major in 
the Army, 5th July, 1821. 

Foreign-Office, Dec. 6.—W. Barnes, esq. 
to be Consul at Nantes, and the ports and 

laces in the departments of the Lower 
Lae and La Vendee.—J. Elliot, esq. to be 
Consul at Dublin for Hanover. 

Whitehall, Dec. 12.—John Levy, gent. 
his Neapolitan Majesty’s Examiner and In- 
spector of Sicilian or Neapolitan Prize Ac- 
counts in England, to resume his family sur- 
name of y> in lieu of that of Levy. 


EccresiasticaL PrererMeEnts. 

Rev. H. C. Jones, Rector of Westham, to 
be Archdeacon of Essex. 

Rev. Thomas John Burgh, M. A. to be 
Dean of Cloyne, 

Rev. Thomas Wilkinson, a Minor Canon 
of Carlisle Cathedral. 

Rev. J. Hanbury, Vicar Choral of Hereford 
Cathedral. 

Rev. G. —_— Fisher, Subchanter of Salis- 


bury Cathedral. 
Rev. Chas. Austin, Tollard Royal R. Wilts. 
Rev. Josh. Berkeley, Holy Trinity V. Cork. 
Rev. T. Brown, St. Andrew’s Lectureship 
Plymouth, ' 
Rev. F. Calvert, Whatfield R. Suffolk. 
Rev. John Rt. Casberd, Porthkerry R. co. 
Glamorgan. 
Rey. T. B. Clerk, Strafford All Saints’ R. 
Norfolk. 
Rev. Rich. Lynch Cotton, Denchworth V. 
Berks. 
Rev. S. Downes, Kilham V. co. York. 
Rev. Mr. Gleed, Northmoor Curacy, Oxon. 
Rev. W. Gooch, Benacre R. Suffolk. 
Rev. Rob. Green, Long Horsley V. North- 
umberland. 
Rev, T. Gronow, Languke Curacy, Glamor- 
ganshire. 
Rev. J. Jones, St. Thomas Cur. Oxford. 
Rev. John Mavor, Forest Hill Cur, Oxon. 
Rev. Somers Payne, Ardagh R. Ireland. 
Rev. R. Prowde, Hinderwell R. Yorkshire. 
Rev. Hastings Robinson, St. Sepulchre Cur. 
Cambridge. 
Rev. E. Thorold, Hougham cum Marston 
R. Line. 
Civit PrererMents. 

Rev. D. Williams to be Head Master of Win- 
chester College, vice Gabell, resigned. 
Rev. C. H. » to be Second Master, 

vice Williams. 
Rev. W. Durham, to be Second Master of 
St. Paul’s School, vice Edwards, resigned, 
Rev. J. P. Bean, to be Third Master, vice 
Durham. 
MEMBER RETURNED TO PARLIAMENT. 
Lincolnshire, Sir Wm. A. Ingilby, bart. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. At Beaminster-house, co. Dorset, 
Lady Emily Steele, a dau.—At Stanstead, 
the wife of Rev. E. Horne, a dau. 

October 23, At Kingston, near Dorches- 
ter, the wife of W. M. Pitt, esq. M. P. a 
dau.—25. the wife of Hon. W. Rous, a dau. 

November 8. The wife of W. H. Shep- 
pard, esq. of Styles Hill, Frome, a son —9. 
At Kew, the wife of Nicholas Harris Nico- 


las, esq. of the Inner Temple, a dau.—11, 
At Woolley Park, the wife of Lieut. Col. 
Clements, M. P. a son—13. Lady Dunbar, 
of Boath, a son.—25. At Killerton Down, 
the wife of Sir T. D. Ackland, bart. a son. 
—30. At Dun, Lady Kennedy, a son. 
December 13. At Perales, Surrey, 
the wife of William Newnham, esq. a dau. 


MARRIAGES. 
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MARRIAGES. 
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June 3. Rev. Rich.-French Laurence, to 
Barbara, dau. of Rev. W. Cotton, of Chicke- 
ley. 5. Rev. Henry Trimmer, to Mary, 
dau. of James Deacon, esq. of Russell-place. 

July 1. John Gurdon, esq. of Assington 
Hall, Suffolk, to Bridget-Anna, dau. of Mul- 
ton Lambard, esq. of Sevenoaks. 9. Rev. 
Wn. Moore, of Brimpsfield, to Sarah-Eliza- 
Emily, dau. of Rev. R. Worthington. 10. 
Captain C. Davies, of E. I. Company’s ser- 
vice, to Henrietta, dau. of late J. Colchester, 
esq. of Westbury-on-Severn. 15. Rev. 
W. Vallance, son of W. Vallance; esq. ‘of 
Sittingbourne, to Eliz. dau. of late D. Denne, 
esq. of Lydd, Kent.——15. At Churston- 
Ferrers, co. Devon, Col. W. Wood, to Char- 
lotte-Elizabeth, only dau. of Capt. E. Dix, 
R.N. 16. At Cheltenham, Isaac-Haw- 
kins Morrison, esq. Capt. R, N. to Louisa 
Adams, dau. of J, P, Smith, esq. of Upper 
Berkeley-street. 31. At St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, Henry Young, of the Inner 
Temple, and of Essex-street, esq, to Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Francis Fladgate, esq. 

Aug. 7. Wm.-Budd Prescott, esq. of 
Backlersbury, to Jane, dau. of J. Ravenhill, 
esq. of Clapham, At Bristol, R, J. Peat, 
esq. 92d reg. to Charlotte-Eliza, dau. of late 
Rev. see x Wg of Full Sutton. 
Nutcombe Quicke, esq. Capt. dragoon . 
to Sophia, dau. of J. es Br 
house, Somerset. 11. At Hambledon, 
Rev. W. A. Norton, of Alderton, to Eleanor 

_ Douglas, dau. of late J. Fox, esq. of Lon- 

~ don. 23. Capt. Woodley Losack, R. N. 
to widow of Capt. E. L, Croften, R. N—— 
24. At Balcombe, H. Vincent Smith, esq. of 
Lincoln’s-inn, to Recher, “ of A. Love- 
ring Sarel, esq. of r Cadogan-place. 
ase Rich. son ae R. W. Voashlssee, ona. of 
Castle View, co. Cork, to Anne-Rachel, dau. 
of late H. Fowke, esq. of Tewkesbury. 
27. Rev. Edw. Brice, chaplain to H. M. S. 
Windsor Castle, to Mary, dau. of Rev. W. 
George, Vicar of North Petherton. 28. 
Rev. G. Rogers, of Upminster, to Sarah, 
dau. of Mr. Barge, of Broughton, near Man- 
chester. ‘ 

Sept. 4. G. F. Vincent, esq. of the H. E. 
1. Co's military service, Bengal establishment, 
to Maria-Amelia, dau. of late Rev. J. Amy- 
att Chaundy. 11. Rev. E. Whiteley, of 
Little Brady,toMissE. Bowden, of Chilthorne. 
——17. John Claremont Whiteman, esq. of 
E. I. Co.’s a —_ » dau. of — 
Horsley, . of Little Halingbury, 
ser ad, Daid Seot, coq, M.D. of Cuper, 
Fife, to Jessie, dau. of Mr. Alex. Tod, of 
Denmuir.——27. At Mary-le-bone, T. 
Bateman, esq. of the Middle Temple, and of 
Halton Park, near Lancaster, to Julia-Mar- 
garet, dau. of late J. Champain, esq. of ~ n- 


is Civil Service——At Hanover-square, 
r. Edmund Abbey, to Harriet Catherine 
Walker, niece to W. Turner, esq. of Reigate. 
——30. AtSonth Bersted, Rev. T.-Streat- 
field, of Chart’s Lodge, to Clare, widow of 
the late Hen. W. ate, esq. of Pembury, 
and dau. of Rev. T. Harvey, Rector ‘of Cow- 
den. Rev. H. Douglas, Vicar of New- 
land, to Eleanor, dau. of late Rev. T. Birt, 
of Newland.—_—Rev. R. E. May, of Stan- 
stead, Essex, to Alice, eldest dau. of Mr. 
Charles Price, of Bristol. 

Lately. Rev. A. Knox to Cath. dau. of 
J. Cox, esq. of Derby.——Rev. C. Moor, of 
Great Bealings, to Diana, dau, of Rev. W. 
Walford, of Long Stratton. Rev. G. 
Poole Norris, Vicar of East Anstey, to Mary - 
Anne, dau. of Rev. L. Marshall. 

Oct. 1. Rev. G, Ware, of Stokecoursey, to 
Eliz. dau. of J. D. Middleton, esq. of 
Churchill ——4. At .Knaresborough, Rev. 
W. Carr Fenton, of Grinton Lodge, to Caro- 
line May, dau. of late Rev. R. Myddelton, 
of Gwaynynog——-At Brighton, John 
Brown, esq. of East India House, to Mari- 
ana-Sophia, only dau. of James Thompson, 
esq. of Forest-gate, Essex. 13. At How- 
den, Rev. R. Spofforth, Vicar of Howden; to 
widow of late W. Clark, esq. Knedlington 
House. 16. At Salisbury, John Mow 
house, esq. of vey Lieb ng 
to Elizabeth Fisher, dau. of Bp. of Salisbury. 

25. At Brighton, Rev. br. E, R. But- 
cher, Minister of the Chapel Royal at Brigh- 
ton, to Caroline, niece of Randle Jackson, 
esq. barrister-at-law, 

Nov. 3. At Winchester, Edm.-F, .Dar- 
tell, esq. of Lamport-house, Bucks, to Letitia- 
Jane, d. of late J.B, Lyster, esq. of Dublin.— 
5. Robert, eldest son of R. Mitchell, esq. 
of Island of Tobago, to Fanny, dau. of J. 
Madden, esq. of Brompton. 11, At Law- 
beth, Major-gen. Young, yoy Artillery, to 
Catharine, dau. of late J. B. Bicknell, esq. of 
Doctors’ Commons. 

Dec. 4. Henry, son of late Rev. Johnson 
ote Dean of co Amelia, dau. of 
v. I. Jennings, Vicar of Dormington. 
At Cri legate, John Watson Horradaile, 
esq. of Fenchurch-street, to Anne, dau. of 
Joseph Pullen, esq. of Fore-street——Lt. 
J. Bolton, to Emma, dau. of J. Williams, 
esq, of » Southsea. ——At Isling- 
ton, Frederick-Augustus, son of Wm. Béll, 
esq. of Surrey-square, to Caroline, dau. of 
Wm. Cordell,’ esq. of Dalb ——At 
Chich ester,Hon. Capt. eley, R. N. to 

Charlotte Lennox, sister to Duke of 
Richmond.——5. At Castle Ashby, Rev. 
Dr. Mavor, Rector of Woodstock, to Har- 
viet, dau. of Rev. Edw. Seagrave, ‘formerly 
Rector of Castle Ashby. sie 

OBI- 
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OBITUARY. 
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Lorp Erskine. 

Nov. 17. At Almondell, near Edin- 
burgh, the seat of his nephew the Hon. 
Hen. Erskine, of an inflammation of 
the chest, aged 75, the Right Hon. 
Thomas Lord Erskine, Baron Erskine of 
Restormel Castle, co. Cornwall. He had 
been twice before ill of the complaint 
which has now proved fatal to him— 
iu 1807 and 1819. His recovery at the 
last of these periods was deemed im- 
possible, but his extraordinary stamina 
bore him out against the expectation 
of the physicians. 

Thomas Erskine, the subject of this 
memoir, was the third and youngest 
son of Henry-David Erskine, tenth Earl 
of Buchan, in Scotland, the representa- 
tive of a family, which had filled in the 
antient times of the Scottish Monarchy, 
the highest situations of public trust, as 
Privy Councillors and Embassadors, as 
Guardians during Minority, and as Lord 
High Treasurers, and Regents of the 
Kingdom of Scotland. He was born 
about 1750, and educated partly at the 
High School, Edinburgh, and partly at 
the University of St. Andrew’s. At the 
age of 14 Mr. Thomas Erskine embark- 
ed at Leith, on board a King’s ship, as 
midshipman, with the late Sir John 
Lindsey, the nephew of the first Earl 
of Mansfield, and it is a singular cir- 
cumstance, that he never re-visited his 
native country until a few years ago. 

He never, it is believed, had the com- 

ission of Lieut t, but acted for 
some time in that capacity by the ap- 
pointment of his Captain. His reason 
for quitting the Navy is said to have 
been the slender chance of obtaining 
promotion ; and as he had only served 
as an acting Lieutenant in consequence 
of the friendship of his Commander, he 
was unwilling, after having been ho- 
noured with such a distinction, to re- 
turn to sea in the inferior capacity of 
Midshipman. 

On quitting the naval service he en- 
tered the army as an Ensign in the 
Royals, or First Regiment of Foot, This 
was in the year 1768, and happened not 
so.much from inclination, it is said, as 
because his father, with a small and 
strictly entailed estate, had not the 
means of assisting bim, with .conve- 
nience, to parsue one of the learned 

ions. He went. with his regi- 
ment! to Minorca, in. which island he 
spent three years, and continued in the 
service about six. 

Gent. Mac. December, 1823. 


10 





During the period Mr. Erskine served 
in the Army, he acquired considerable 
reputation for the acuteness and versa- 
tility of his talents in conversation. 
Mr. Boswell, who met him about this 
time in a mixed company in London, 
mentions, in his Memoirs of Dr. John- 
son, the delight which the Doctor had 
himself felt from the ability of a gen- 
tleman, who was no other than the sub- 
ject of this memoir, while discoursing 
on some temporary topic which, at that 
time, happened to be an interesting 
question of dispute in the circles of the 
Metropolis. 

Whether the consciousness of these 
powers, or the suggestions of his friends, 
or the embarrassments of a scanty in- 
come, first invited him to make 
rations for the study of the Law, it is of 
no importance to inquire. 

It has, however, been said, that Mr. 
Erskine had no merit whatever in em- 
barking in so new and arduous a pur- 
suit; but that it was literally and most 
unwillingly forced upon him by the im- 
portunities of his mother, the Countess 
of Buchan, after the death of his fa- 
ther: and that the hopes of succeeding 
in it were fortified and kept alive, 
against his own prepossessions, by her 
counsel and persuasions. 

Mr. Erskine was about twenty-six 
when he commenced bis course of Legal 
study. He entered as a Fellow-Com- 
moner of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
in the year 1777; and, at the same 
time, inserted his name as a student on 
the books of Lincoln’s-inn. One of his 
College declamations is still extant, as 
it was delivered in Trinity College 
Chapel. The thesis was the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. It gained the first prize, 
and was an earnest of his future emi- 
nence. 

An ode written by Mr. Erskine about 
this time, in imitation of Gray’s Bard, 
is worthy of notice as a sportive pro- 
duction of his fancy. It originated in 
an occasion truly humourous. The au- 
thor had been disappointed by his bar- 
ber, who neglected his usual attendance 
upon bim, and prevented him from din- 
ing in the College-ball. In the moment 
of disappointment, hunger, and impa- 
tience, he is supposed to have poured 
forth a malediction against the whole 
race of hair-dressers, with a denunci- 
ation, prophetic of.a future taste for 
cropping and unpowdered hair. 

Mr. Erskine did not enter the Uni- 

versity 
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versity for any academical purpose, but 
merely to obtain a degree to which he 
was entitled as the son of a Nobleman, 
and by which he saved two years in his 

to the Bar. His education bad 
been previously completed in Scotland. 
His father, one of the most accomplish- 
ed men of his time, had uniformly felt 
an extraordinary solicitude as to the 


education of his children, and actually 


removed from his family estate in Scot- 
land for the purpose of residing at St. 
Andrew's, where he continued for many 
years. During this time he procured 
for them a private tutor, one of the most 
elegant scholars of that part of the Island, 
to assist their studies at the school and 
University. Mr. Erskine always pur- 
sued the study of the Belles Lettres with 
unremitting ardour, and had the advan- 
tage of imbibing from the most eminent 
persons of the day that various and ex- 
tended knowledge which can never be 
derived from books or solitary applica- 
tion. In erder to acquire a necessary 
idea of the practical parts of his future 
profession, he was persuaded, by the ju- 
dicious counsels of his friends, to enter 
as a pupil into the Office of Mr. Buller, 
os an eminent special pleader at the 

r. 

Daring this period of his life, Mr. 
Erskine experienced all the difficulties 
arising out of a very limited income. 
He had been already married about four 
years, and was obliged to adhere to a 
miost rigid frugality. 

The part sustained by the late Mrs. 
Erskine, before the cloud that overhung 
their first entrance into life dissipated, 
is’ highly honourable to her feelings ; 
she accompanied her hosband to Mi- 
nerea, followed his fortunes with the 
most cheerful constancy, and while he 
was engaged in the pursuits of a most 
laborious profession, never suffered any 

asure or amusement to interrupt her 
in the assiduous discharge of her domes- 
tic duties. 

While he remained in the office of Mr. 
Buller he pursued the business of the 
desk with unremitting activity and ar- 
dour; and, on that gentleman’s pro- 
motion, he went into the office of Mr. 
Wood, where he continued a year after 
he had been in considerable business at 
the Bar. 

Mr. Erskine had now completed the 
ree nome f period allotted to the at- 
endance in the Inns of Court; and he 


was called to the Bar in Trinity Term, 
1778. He is a singular exception to the 
tardy advancement of professional merit 
at the English Bar. It is not-worth in- 
quiring how long he continued a mute 
auditor in the back benches of the Court, 


among the crowd of young men, who 
may be, not unaptly, compared to the 
ghosts that linger on the banks of the 
Styx for a passage over the lake ; but, 
by a singular partiality of Fortune, he 
was not tortured by the ‘ hope deferred,’ 
and the sickening expectation of a brief, 
which so many men of promising ta- 
lents are doomed to undergo. An op- 
portunity was almost immediately af- 
forded him of distinguishing himself in 
Westminster Hall. Capt. Baillie, who 
had been removed from the superin- 
tendence of Greenwich Hospita) by the 
late Earl of Sandwich, then First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and one of the Go- 
vernors of Greenwich Hospital, was 
charged with having published a libel 
on that Nobleman, and the Attorney 
General was instructed to move for 
leave to file a criminal information 
against him ; this was the occasion of 
Mr. Erskine’s first speech in Court. In 
opposing the motion of Mr. Attorney 
General, an opportunity presented it- 
self of entering into the merits of the 
ease in behalf of Capt. Baillie. He ac- 
cordingly expatiated upon the services 
which had been rendered by bis client, 
and on the firmness with which he re- 
sisted the intrigue and artifice to which 
he attributed the prosecution set on 
foot against him. 

In the course of this speech, he also 
attacked the Noble Earl in a tone of 
sarcastic and indignant invective. Lord 
Mansfield interrupted him more than 
once; but the Advocate did not abate 
the severity of his animadversions. It 
was at that time no common specta- 
cle to observe a man, so little known to 
the Court and the Bar, commenting 
with asperity of remark on the conduct 
of a powerful Statesman, who held an 
elevated post in the Administration, and 
distinguishing himself by a species of 
confidence not usually felt in early ef- 
forts of public speaking, under circum- 
stances that rendered it prudent to ab- 
stain from personal severity, and con- 
ciliate the Bench he was addressing. 

This was the first trial of his talents 
at the Bar, having been called only in 
Trinity Term, and having been employ- 
ed for Capt. Baillie in the Michaelmas 
Term following. He is said to have 
been indebted for this opportunity to 
no interference, recommendation, or 
connection. His acquaintance with 
Capt. Baillie originated in his having 
accidentally met him at the table of a 
common friend. Almost immediately 
after, Mr. Erskine appeared at the Bar 
of the House of Commons as Counsel 
for Mr. Carnan, the bookseller, against 
a Bill introduced by ———— 
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Prime Minister, to re-vest in the Uni- 
versities the monopoly in Almanacks, 
which Mr, Carnan had succeeded in abo- 
lishing by legal judgments, and he had 
the fortune to place the Noble 
Lord in a considerable minority upon a 
division. 

Tothe reputation which these speeches 
conferred upon bim, it has been said 
that he attributed the subsequent suc- 
cess he experienced in bis profession ; 
and that, as he left the Court upon one 
of these oceasions, nearly thirty briefs 
were offered to him by the attorneys 
who happened to be present. He was 
now surrounded by clients, and occu- 
pied by business. Of the various cases 


in which he was employed it would be 
absurd to expect any mention, as they 
consisted only of the ordinary and daily 
transactions of the Terms and the Sit- 


tings. 

The public feelings were now alto- 
gether occupied by the interesting trial 
of Admiral Keppel. Mr. Erskine was 
retained as Counsel for the Admiral— 
a circumstance owing to the ignorance 
the Counsel (Mr. Dunning and Mr. Lee, 
who were originally engaged) displayed 
relative to the sea-phrases, without some 
knowledge of which the case was in a 
great measure unintelligible, The for- 
mer, afterwards created Lord Ashbur- 
ton, recommended Mr. Erskine as com- 
pletely qualified for the task, in conse- 
quence of having been made acquainted 
with the manner in which he had passed 
the former part of his life. 

Having drawn up bis defence, he per- 
sonally examined all the Admirals and 
Captains of the Fleet, and satisfied him- 
self that he could substantiate the inno- 
cence of his client, before the speech 
which he had written for him was read. 
For his exertions on this memorable oc- 
casion, Mr. Erskine received a thousand 
guineas. 

He was now in possession of the best 
second business in tbe King’s Bench. 
By the pbrase second business, is meant 
that sort of business in which the lead 
is not given to the Counsel who are not 
yet arrived at the dignity of a silk gown, 
and of a seat witbin the bar of the Court; 
but an event took place which called his 
talents into activity on a most memor- 
able occasion; we allnde.to the Riots 
which disgraced the City of London in 
the year 1780. Every one knows the 
universal consternation which at that 
time agitated the kingdom ; when the 
security of the Nation was threatened 
in the destruction of the Capital. After 
the suppression of these tumults, the 
vigilance of the Magistracy was exer- 
cised im digecting the insulted justice 
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of the country against the actors in that 
dreadful conflagration. The part attri- 
buted to Lord George Gordon in these 
outrages is well known. 

Mr. Erskine was retained Counsel for 
his Lordship, in conjunction with Mr. 
Kenyon, afterwards Chief Justice of the 
King’s Bench. The duty which more 
immediately devolved on the former 
was that of replying to the evidence ; 
a duty which be sustained with infinite 
judgment and spirit. His on 
this trial abounds with many of the most 
finished graces of rhetoric. It is rapid 
and impetuous ; and altogether in 
style and character which are most im- 
pressive in judicial assemblies, The ex- 
ordium is after the artificial methed of 
the ancients, who never in an ora- 
tion without an appeal to the tribunal 
they are addressing, upon the embar- 
rassments and peril of the function they 
have undertaken, ‘I stand,”’ said Mr, 
Erskine, ‘‘ much more in need of com- 
passion than the noble prisoner. He 
rests secure in conscious innocence, and 
in the assurance that his innocence will 
suffer no danger in your hands. But I 
appear before you a young and inexpe- 
rienced Advocate ; little conversant with 
Courts of Criminal Justice, and sinking 
under the dreadful consciousness of that 
inexperience,” 

There is perhaps no department of his 
profession in which our Advocate has 
reached higher excellence than in_ his 
observation on evidence. The defence 
of Lord George Gordon required the ex- 
ercise of these powers to their cmnpient 
extent ; as the case on the part of the 
Crown was supported by a variety of 
witnesses, Having delivered to the Jury 
the Doctrine of High Treason, as it had 
been established by the celebrated Act 
of Edward the Third, and as it was ex- 
pounded by means of the hest authori- 
ties, he made a most dextrous applica- 
tion of those rules to the evidence which 
had been adduced. They who study this 
speech will observe, with emotions of 
admiration, the subtleties with which 
he abates the force of the testimony he 
is encountering, and the artful eloquence 
with which he exposes its defects, and 
its contradictions. “I say, by God, that 
man is a ruffian, who on such evidence 
as this, seeks to establish a conclusion 
of guilt!” was his exclamation, as he 
was finishing this topic of his defence, 
An impassioned mode of address, which, 
although it may find some apology iu 
the perpetual example of Cicero, is not 
altogether suited to the soberness of 
English eloquence. Of this speech, the 
concluding sentence is truly pathetic. 
We scarcely hesitate to pronounce it ? 
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be the best effort of Mr. Erskine’s ta- 
lents; it does not, indeed, display the 
minute beauties of cultivated diction, 
nor those grave remarks of moral wis- 
dom with which his latter speeches, in 
imitation of. Mr. Burke, are pregnant ; 
but, considered in reference to the oc- 
casion on which it was delivered, it is 
a most astonishing effurt of vigorous and 
polished intellect. 

In the month of May, 1783, Mr. Er- 
skine received the honour of a silk gown. 
His Majesty's Patent of Precedence being 
conferred upon him, as has been said, 
on the suggestion of the venerable Lord 
Mansfield. His professional labours were 
now considerably augmented, and he suc- 
ceeded to that place which had been so 
long occupied by Mr. Dunning, after- 
wards Lord Ashburton. 

It would be impossible, within the 

space allotted to this article, to give an 
account of the causes pleaded by Mr. 
Erskine. It has been said, that he who 
looks for a perfect model of the style of 
Mr, Erskine, must examine his speech 
on the trial of Stockdale. When the 
charges against Mr. Hastings were pub- 
lished by the House of Commons, a Mr. 
Logie, a Clergyman of the Church of 
Scotland, and a friend of the Governor 
General, wrote a tract, in which those 
charges were investigated with some 
acrimony, but with considerable warmth 
and vigour; so that the pamphlet being 
considered as libellous by a resolution 
of the House, a criminal information 
was filed by the Attorney Genera! against 
Stockdale, the publisher. In the course 
of his defence, Mr. Erskitie urged many 
collateral topics in favour of Mr. Hast- 
ings, in a style of fervid and ornamental 
eloquence. 

Mr. Erskine for a few years travelled 
the Home Circuit, but his rapidly en- 
creasing eminence soon withdrew him 
feom that sphere. This was owing to 
the numerous Special Retainers which 
poured in on him from all parts. These 
were endorsed, each with a fee of 300 
guineas, and during his professional ca- 
reer Mr. E. had, on an average, not less 
than a dozen in a year. We believe that 
the practice of giving Special Retainers 
first originated in the celebrity of this 
distinguished Advocate, and it is cer- 
tain that no gentleman at the bar, 
either during, or since his time, ever 
received so many. On these occasions 
Mr. E. never failed to earn meritoriously 
the large remuneration which was paid 
to him. His vanity and ambition con- 
duced to this effect, as well as his sense 
of duty. It was necessary that his ex- 
ertious should correspond with the high 
expectations formed in each instance of 





a Special Counsel, and that Counsel the 
great Mr. Erskine. Accurdifgly hie not 
only made himself from his brief a per- 
fect master of his Client’s case, but ‘he 
brought to his service the full measure 
of his zealous feeling, and the perfect 
exercise of his brilliant talents, He 
condescended even to have recourse to 
little artifices, pardonable in themselves, 
to aid the illusion, He examined the 
Court the night before the trial, in or- 
der to select the most advantageous 
place for addressing the Jury, and when 
the cause was called on, the Court and 
audience were usually kept waiting in 
anxious suspense a few minutes before 
the celebrated stranger made his appear- 
ance, and when at length he gratified 
their impatience, a particularly nice 
wig, and a pair of new yellow gloves 
distinguished and embellished -bis per- 
son beyond the more ordinary costume 
of the Barristers of the Circuit. On 
these occasions, whether it was owing 
to the superior abilities, or the better 
fortune of Mr. Erskine, is perhaps doubt- 
ful, (but in many instances certainly the 
former was the prevailing cause of the 
event,) he was almost uniformly suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Erskine’s eloquence was altoge- 
ther different from any thing that had 
been witnessed before his time, and as- 
suredly he has left no competitor be- 
hind bim. It was altogether singular 
as his own; and his contemporaries, 
though many of them men of great ta- 
lents, bowed before it, and acknow- 
ledged its superiority. He could not 
display the peculiar energy of Law, in- 
vigorated as it was by a Latinised phra- 
seolugy, and a pronunciatiun slightly 
tinctured with a northern burr: he had 
not the coarse humour of Mingay, the 
tormenting pertinacity of Gibbs, or the 
interrogative astuteness of Garrow, but 
he possessed an opulence of imagina- 
tion, a fertility of fancy, a power of 
commanding at the instant all the re- 
sources of his mind, and a dexterity in 
applying them, Which the whole united 
Bar of England could not equal, He 
was successful with nearly the same de- 
gree of excellence on all subjects, in dry 
legal argumentation and in Nis: Prius 
popular orations; and when before a 
Jury, his merit shone no less in plain 
matter of fact business, in commercial 
and navigation causes at Guildhall, than 
on occasions when it was necessary to 
make apesels to the passions, on occa- 
sions when adultery, seduction, or in- 
sanity formed thé subject of damages, 
or the matter of enquiry, The latter 
unquestionably constituted the ‘more 
shewy and imposing exhibitions . ta- 
ent, 
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lent, and in these the palm of unrivalled 
excellence was awarded to bim; but Mr. 
Esskine’s judgment in the conduct of a 
cause, was at least equal to his other 
merits, and op c i those 
who-were associated witb him in hold- 
ing briefs had no less reason to admire 
his prudence in what he did not say, as 
the byestanders had to extol his inge- 
nuity in what he did. To these more 
intellectual qualifications, Mr. E. added 
the less. substantial, but perhaps to an 
Advocate the not less useful advantages 
of person, countenance, and voice. His 
features were good, and capable of in- 
finite variety of expression; the whole 
animated and intelligent at all times, 
and occasiunally lighted up and beam- 
ing with a.sweetness which we never 
saw in equal perfection in any other 
human face. His manner set off the 
whole. The clear melodious tones of his 
wice were nicely, and almost scienti- 
fically, modulated to the subject in 
hand, and accompanied by action most 
inimitably graceful; such as those who 
bave not seen it, can form no notion of 
from. the stiff attitudes and boisterous 
gestures.of the degenerate Performers of 
the present day. In this imperfect at- 
tempt. to pourtray the professional cha- 
racter of Mr. E. it should not be con- 
cealed that his demeanour was uni- 
fermly respectful to the Bench, and 
kind.and courteous to his brethren at 
the Bar. . During his twenty-eight years 
practice, he was never known, but on 
one occasion, to say a rude or harsh 
word to any Gentleman opposed to him 
in a-cause, and on that single occasion 
he made ample amends by a voluntary 
and instantaneous apology. In truth he 
was as much beloved in Westminster 
Hall, as he was admired in the world, 
the first in popularity at home, as the 
foremost in fame abroad. 

In 1783 Mr. Erskine was elected a 
Member of Parliament for Portsmouth, 
but his success in the House of Com- 
mons. was not commensurate with the 
splendour of his. professional reputation. 
He was. overpowered by the command- 
ing. tenes, the sarcastic invective, and 
the cutting irony of Mr, Pitt. In poli- 
ties a follower of Mr. Fox, and a disci- 
ple of the Whig school, he naturally be- 
came what is called a_ constitutional 
Lawyer, a distinction cheaply gained, 
and net a legitimate object of Mr. E’s. 
ambition... Hence his exertions in the 
Dean.of St,.Asaph’s case, and bis advo- 
eating the causes of a multitude of per- 
sons. prosecuted for sedition by Govern- 
ment... fis defence of Paine, however, 
eceasioned his sudden dismission from 
the office he held as Attorney General 
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to the Prince of Wales ; but he was in 
1802 restored to the rank of Attorney 
General to the Prince, and subsequently 
appointed to the dignity of Chancellor to 
his Royal Highness, and Keeper of the 
Seals for the Duchy of Cornwall. . 

One of the most brilliant events in 
Erskine’s professional life was the part 
cast upon him, in conjunction with Mr. 
(afterwards Sir V.) Gibbs, in the State 
Trials, in the year 1794. The accused 
persons looked up to Mr. Erskine as 
their instrument of safety ; and he ma- 
naged their several defences with an en- 
thusiasm which rendered him insensi- 
ble to the fatigues of a long and conti- 
nued exertion, 

In 1804 he accepted the command of 
the Corps of Volunteers, formed under 
the name of the Law Association. 

A great change in the Political he- 
misphere having taken place, converted 
the eloquent Advocate into a Judge, 
and a Peer of the Realm. Soon after 
the death of Mr. Pitt, the subject of 
this memoir was sworn a Member of 
the Privy Council, created a Baron 
(Feb. 7, 1806) by the title of Lord Er- 
skine, of Rostormel Castle in Cornwall, 
and entrusted with the Great Seal as 
Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 

Lord Erskine’s judicial life was much 
too short to afford a fair test of his 
qualification for the high and important 
station of Lord Chancellor: He suc» 
ceeded to that office under many dis- 
advantages. Of these it was no slight 
one that he superseded an eminent 
Lawyer then in the prime of his life, 
whose whole professional existence had 
been passed in Courts of Equity, (with 
a short interval when he was Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas,) and whose 
extraordinary attainments are scknow- 
ledged by the very opponents whe arraign 
the mode in which he ‘uses them. It is 
a curious part indeed of Lord Elden’s 
history, that while there are those who 
from party motives are bold enough te 
dispute his fitness for holding the great 
seal, there is not one person who can 
summon courage enough to deny that 
he is the greatest Lawyer of the day; 
that he boasts in an eminent degree 
professed erudition, a vigorous and ac- 
tive intellect, unremitung diligence, 
most laborious habits of investigation, 
and unimpeachable integrity. It was 
Lord Erskine’s misfortune to come after 
this learned Personage, and to bave 

ractised only in Courts of Common 
baw; the greatest experience in which 
gives no insight into the practice of 
the Court of Chancery, and no ac- 
quaintance with its principles. Under 
these circumstances it is no disparage- 

ment 
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ment to Lord Erskine to say that he 
was not equal to the most able of his 

. But in this station bis 
quickness and readiness in catching 
points and adopting instruction were 
conspicuously signal, Without the as- 
sistance which he derived from the 
learned Bar of the Court, Lord E. cer- 
tainly could not have administered the 
business, but with the information 
which that assistance gave him, he se- 
cured himself at least against error, if 
he did not distinguish himself by new 
and original exposition. In one trans- 
action Lord Erskine’s Chancellorship 
was marked by his abandoning as aJudge 
the opinions which he had strenuously 
maintained as a Counsel. In the ear- 
liest part of his life he had inveighed 
with some vehemence against the sum- 
ree sree of attachment exercised 
by the Courts, as contrary to the Jiberty 
of the subject, and as depriving the 
vere of trial by Jury. But in the case 
of Ex parte Jones, reported in Vesey, 
vol. xiii. p. 237, it happened to him to 
be under the necessity of himself com- 
mitting a Printer to prison for a con- 
tempt in publishing a pamphlet de- 
faming the proceedings of the Court. 
This is not mentioned to Lord E.’s pre- 
judice; as a Judge, he could not act 
otherwise. It is rather to his credit 
that he did not permit former im- 
pressions to pervert bis judgment, or 
influence his conduct as Lord Chan- 
cellor. 

In the early part of 1807, the short- 
lived Administration of Lord Grenville 
broke up, and Lord Erskine, after his 
retirement from office, took for a long 
time but little part in public concerns. 
His present Majesty, with whom he had 
always been a personal favourite, in- 
vested him, soon after he became Re- 
gent, with the Order of the Thistle. 
Gratitude for this favour, as well as 
other considerations perhaps, kept Lord 
E. from active opposition until the un- 
fortunate business of the late Queen, 
when, after a little vacillation in the 
outset, he ultimately took a decided 
part against his Royal Patron. 

In the interval of leisure he published 
two volumes of a Political Romance, 
and recently some pampblets in favour 
of the Greeks. These publications ad- 
ded nothing to his former reputation. 
His last literary production was a 
poem humanely written in favour of 
the poor rooks, so unmercifully sacri- 
ficed by farmers, It appeared in the 
Literary Gazette. Besides his noble 
legal speeches, five volumes of which 
are published, he wrote in 1797 a 
pamphlet entitled, “*A View of the 
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Causes and Consequences of the Present 
War with France.” This work was se 
highly esteemed ry the public,. that 
within a few months after its publica- 
tion, no less than the unprecedented 
number of forty-eight .editions ‘were 
printed. His “ Armata” is bis princi- 
pal work. While a young man in the 
army he wrote on the subject of an in- 
crease of its pay. 

His Lordship married March 29, 1770, 
Frances daughter of Daniel Moore, Esq. 
M,P. fur Great Marlow, who died Dec. 
26, 1805, and by whom he had issue 
five daughters and three sons. He is 
sueceeded in his titles and estates by 
David Montague his eldest son, mar- 
ried Jan. 1800, to Fanny, daughter of 
General Cadwallader, of Philadelphia, 
in North America. 

His remains were conveyed from Al- 
mondale, and interred in the ancient fa- 
mily vault at Uphall Church. The fu- 
neral was private, the body being con- 
veyed in a hearse drawn by six horses, 
which was followed only by the family 
carriages, and those of a few private 
friends, Thus humble and. unostenta- 
tious was the funeral of Lord Erskine. 





M. pa Costa. 

Sept. 11. At Phillimore-place, Ken- 
singten, of a bilious fever, M. the Che- 
valier Hippolyto Joseph da Costa. Fur- 
tado de Mendoga, who latterly exer- 
cised the functions of Chargé d’Affaires 
of the new Brazilian Government in this 
country. He had resided at Kensington 
about seven years. 

M. de Costa was foreign secretary to 
his Royal Highness the Duke of Sus- 
sex, and his eminent talents and distin- 
guished worth had deservedly endeared 
him to his Royal Patron. 

He was formerly a Bachelor of Phi- 
losophy and Ductor of Laws in the Uni- 
versity of Coimbro. He was a man of pro- 
found learning, various attainments, and 
scientific knowledge ; his life was spent 
in the pursuits of Literature, A 
brochure was merely circulated among: 
his friends on the Origin of Building, 
very profound, and in which was disco- 
vered a very deep and thinking mind. 
M. de Costa was the Proprietor of the 
Correio Braziliense, a monthly Maga- 
zine in the Portuguese language, print- 
ed in London, but which had been re- 
cently diseontinued. 

To this slight notice we annex some 
anecdotes of M. da Costa, communi- 
cated by a Correspondent : 

** In 1811 he published, in 2 vols. 8vo, 
*A Narrative of the Persecution of the 


Author, a native of Colonia da Sacra- 
mente, on the River La Plata, met 
sone 
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soned and ‘tried: in Lisbon, by the In- - 
avisition, for’ the pretended crime of 
Freewasonty.’ The Chevalier’s narre- 
tive of his ‘sufferings during this impri- 
sonment’ occupies (if my recollection 
serves, for it is now some.time since 1 
saw the book) little more than half of 
the first volume. The remainder of the 
work is a copy of the Statutes of the 
* Holy Office.” These, when my atten- 
tion was first drawn thereto by a then 
recent introduction te their Editor, 
might have been toiled through with 
more patience, if he had not, in his 
prefatory matter, after frequent allu- 
sion to his meditated escape, abruptly 
broken off without the slighest hint of 
the manner or circumstances of his li- 
beration—the very cream of the story!— 
for who, that could wield a pen to tell 
the secrets of such a prison-house, ever 
omitted to solace his nerves and calm 
his ire at the jailerjudges and execu- 
tions, by telling of the horrors of their 
tender mercies. The interval, however, 
has produced, through an indirect chan- 
nel, what may suffice to fill up the 
chasm complained of, until the fulness 
of time with respect to the political re- 
lation of Portugal and this country, 
whether for a closer approximation of 
interests and sympathies, or for a com- 
plete disruption, sball render a full de- 
velopement of my authority expedient. 
** The door of Da Costa’s cell opening 
into a halt which was the centre of the 
prison, he had remarked that the daily 
labours’ of the slaves, who kept guard 
between him and liberty, terminated by 
throwing a bundle of keys upon a ta- 
ble; leaving a burning lamp for compa- 
ny. By patience and perseverance, with 
abundant exercise for circumspection in 
the consciousness of spies by daylight 
through apettures in the dingy walls 
and cieling of his cage, he succeeded in 
forming, out of an old pewter plate, a 
key which would unlock its door, Upon 
making his final attempt, the bundle of 
keys proved to be a proper collection for 
threading the entire labyrinth, not ex- 
cepting the outer gate. But, besides 
the keys and the lamp, there was a 
book, containing, with other records, 
the minutes of his own repeated pur- 
gations. What was to be done ?—should 
he leave this precious document bebind 
him ?—No! if he himself got clean off, 
so would the book. If not—this alter- 
native he did not stay to reckon upon ; 
therefore carefully locking and closing 
every door after him as he found it, he 
once more contrived to breathe all the 
fresh and ‘‘chartered” air that was to 
be'found in Lisbon. Six weeks were ne- 
cessary for him to remain disguised and 
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secluded in the neighbourhood, before 
he could venture to take shipping, as 
every barque in the port and on the ad- 
jacent coast had to encounter the nos- 
trils of the ‘ Holy” bloodhounds ; and 
in the course of their victim’s rides on 
horseback, be frequently recognized 
these his old acquaintance engaged in 
their kind-hearted search. 

* Safely landed with their fortunate im- 
porter upon this Island of heretics, both 
the book and the keys were committed 
to the safe keeping of one in whose cus- 
tody I believe they still remain. I heard 
this relation soon after the news arrived 
of Lord Keith having sent as a present 
to his Holiness the Pope, the key of a 
prison in which some natives of Rome 
had been confined at Algiers, and thought 
how very appropriately, either in the 
Palace of the Quirinal, or within a short 
distance of Westminster Abbey, one mu- 
seum might have contained the whole, as 
monitory remembrances that ‘such things 
were,’ and were not likely to be again! 

Still, I am not the more disposed, by 
feelings of disgust at abuse of power 
vested in these black tribunals, to 
charge the crimes of the Inquisition 
upon the whole of the Roman Catholic 
Priesthood ; nor to believe that, with the 
members of that communion, Freema- 
sonry is necessarily a sin. Another 
friend of mine has assisted in the duties 
of a Freemason’s Lodge, even at Lis- 
bon, in which Portuguese Bishops and 
Nobles participated, ‘none of them 
daring to make him afraid.” But it 
ought not to be concealed from the 
really pious among Romanists, that the 
Inquisition has ever been (like Lettres 
de Cachet) a political engine of infal- 
lible service to corrupt and tyrannical 
minions of Government, either for ille- 
gal extortion of money, or for secret 
exercise of vengeance against political 
or other rivals. Hence many an ami- 
able and patriotic Prince, like the reign- 
ing Sovereign of Portugal, has been dis- 
graced in the sight of his faithful sub- 
jects, by evil counsellors, to whom their 
King’s name was a tower of strength 
for direct perversion of the task assign~- 
ed him by Providence through the will 
of the people, awarded in the original 
structure of all governments; for the 
‘ divine right’ can remain only with 
those who govern righteously. What 
became of the ‘divine right of David,’ 
in his conduct towards Uriah, let Na- 
than the Prophet record! 

“* A ridiculous instance of the financial 
wisdom of the Inquisition in Spain was 
narrated to me personally in this city, 
by a Spanish merchant, who was pre- 
vented from returning home by the cic- 
cumstance 
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cumstance of the French forces under 
Napoleon being then engaged in the 
blockade of Cadiz. In the manner a 
thousand times heretofore described, 
he was dragged by a gang of Familiars 
from his house and family, in the dead 
of night, and conveyed blindfolded to 
the assembled Pandemonium. Here he 
was charged with an offence against the 
Holy Mother Church, to which he was 
advised that he himself should give a 
name, as the only means of propitiating 
the merciful judgment of ber immacu- 
late ministers, This being too difficult 
a matter for the present state of our 
victim’s memory and conscience, with an 
injunction to search them more closely, 
he was conveyed back to his dwelling 
for a fortnight. When sent for again, 
he declared that his mind was still a 
blank, as to any consciousness save that 
of having submitted to all the discipline 
of a faithful son of the only true Church 
with the most scrupulous regularity. 
He was then graciously told by his en- 
lightened judges, that the specific crime 
of which they were already too well con- 
vinced he had been guilty, was the hav- 
ing in his possession a set of the books 
of the French arch-heretic Voltaire, 
which they commanded him to deliver 
up, or expect the heaviest punishment 
to await coutumacy. Of such possession 
the accused firmly asserting his inno- 
cence, he was a second time permitted 
to return home and amend his plea for 
another re-hearing. In the mean time 
recollection served to the effect that 
about fifteen years previously, as the 
executor of a deceased relative, a library 
passed through his hands, of which a 
eopy of the obnoxious tomes formed a 
part. On seeking advice from a friend 
who had happened to undergo a simi- 
lar process, that gentleman assured him 
that any such reply as that the books 
remained in his keeping for only a few 
days, and then went far beyond his 
reach, would not serve him in any stead ; 
he would therefore advise him to pro- 
cure another set of Voltaire, if possible, 
from his bookseller—if not, a copy of 
any other author, no matter what, pro- 
vided it counted the same number of vo- 
lumes, and have them lettered ‘ Guvres 
de Voltaire,’ &c. Accordingly a set of 
Shakspeare’s Plays, in their native Eng- 
lish, underwent this sort of baptism, 
and at the time appuinted was deliver- 
ed for sacrifice at the altar and tomb 
of orthodoxy, tied up in a bundle. Their 
Reverences did not think it necessary to 
scrutinize the deposit, but instantly pro- 
nounced the culprit again received into 
the bosom of the Beauty of Holiness, of 
whose chastity they had then preved 


themselves the vigilant conservators, 
upon making reparation for the assault 
thereon, of which the culprit before them 
stood self-convicted, in the sum of about 
forty pounds. What profit this single 
set of Voltaire’s works yielded ‘to its 
anti-publishers, in the course of its fif- 
teen years’ adventures, may one day or 
other constitute a parallel estimate with 
the proceeds of the works of the author 
of Waverley.”’ J.E. Bristol, 





Wiiuiam Lupiam, Es@. 

William Ludlam, esq. whose death is 
recorded in Oct. page 380, was, in the 
fullest sense of the words, a useful mem- 
ber of society: with a head as clear as 
an accountant or British merchant, and 
a heart as free from an improper bias, 
he fulfilled his frequently arduous em- 
ployment, as an arbitrator at Lloyd's, 
with impartiality and precision. 

In junior life he was in a merchant's 
compting-house, and frequently in good 
humour told the following anecdote.— 
**] was,’” says he, “‘ sent to another 
house to ask for the balance of an ac- 
count ; several Saturdays | repeated the 
visit; when entering one morning, the 
Merchant, the moment he saw me, says, 
Sir, you are as certain as the Grave— 
sign a receipt, take your money, and 
close the account.”” Amidst the multi- 
tudinous concerns at Lloyd's, it is easy 
to conceive many must be the accounts 
liable to dispute—from error frequently, 
from design at times: there cannot then 
be found a more useful character in com- 
mercial life than an able arbitrator or 
umpire.—He was this—* do not tell me 
of totals, or let me hear any thing about 
the balance, give me proofs of the items 
on both sides, the account current, and 
we will soon make totals and form a ba- 
lance.” In early life he was a merchant, 
and suffered, like many others, by the 
American war. The later period of his 
time was devoted to the duties ac- 
companying this respectable vocation, 
till the hand of Time led him to the 
grave, where, like the merchant alluded 
to in the preceding anecdote, the account 
of all sublunary transactions, as far as re- 
spects them here, is settled. T.W. 





Lreut.-Gen, BayLy WiLLINncToN. 

Lately. Lieut.-gen. Bayly Willington. 
He was appointed Second Lieutenant in 
the Royal Artillery, March 15, 17715 
First Lieutenant, July 7, 1779 ; Captain, 
Noy. 27, 1782; Major in the Army, March 
1, 1794; Lieut.-col. in the Army, Jan. 1, 
1798 ; Lieut.-col. in the Royal Artillery, 
July .16, 1799; Colonel in the Royal Ar- 
tillery, July 20, 1804; Major-gen. July 
25, 1810; and Lieut.gen. Aug. f2, 1819. 
CHARLES 
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Crartes Grant, Esg. 


“The late Charles Grant, Esq. whose death 


w raginees ic in p. 427, was born in Scot- 
= in the year: 146. By the decease of his 
Aather, who fell in the memorable battle of 
nfloden, a very few hours after the birth of 
this eon, the care of his infancy and youth 
deyalved upon an uncle, at whose expense 
he xd. De good education in the town of 
Elgin. This signal henefit afterwards ex- 
cited in Mr, Grant’s mind feelings of the 
most grateful respect for his uncle’s me- 
mory, and these he expressed by a memo- 
rial placed over his grave. 

In the year 1767 Mr. Grant proceeded to 
India in a military capacity; but on his ar- 
rival there, he was taken into the employ, and 
under the immediate patronage, of Mr. 
Richard Becher, a Member of the Bengal 
Council. In 1770 he re-visited his native 
Country, where he united himself by mar- 
riage with a lady of the name of Frazer, 
who survives him. Having, while in Eng- 
land, obtained the promise of an appoint- 
ment as a Writer on the Bengal Establish- 
ment, he re-embarked for India in May 
1772, accompanied by his wife, her mother 
and sister, and Lieutenant Ferguson, a 
friend of the family. The party took their 

sage in the ship Vasishitan, Capt. Young, 

stinéd first to Bombay, and thence to 
proceed to Calcutta, where, on his  arri- 
val, Tie received his appointment, which 
is dated the 27th of November, 1772. In 
the course of this voyage he formed an in- 
timacy with the Rev. Christian Frederick 
Swartz, a Christian missionary, with whom 
lie maintained a correspondence till the de- 
cease Of the latter*. During the same 
voyaie he had the misfortune to be present 
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at the sudden death of his friend Fergu- 
son, vp a ree killed, while on shore at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in an encounter, with 
Capt, Roche +, also a passenger in the Van- 
sittart. 

Almost immediately after Mr. Grant's ar- 
rival at Calcutta, on the 23d of June, 1773, 
he was promoted to the rank of Factor, and 
soon afterwards was appninted Secretary to 
the Board of Trade, which office he held for 
upwards of eight years, performing its du- 
ties with exemplary industry and ability. 

In 1781 the Bengal Government relieved 
him from his Secretaryship, and stationed 
him as the Company’s Commercial Resident, 
in charge of their valuable silk factory at 
Malda, a town upon the banks of the 
Ganges, and in the immediate vicinity of the 
venerable and stupendous ruins of the once 
magnificent city of Gour }, the ancient capi- 
tal of Bengal. 

In June 1784 he obtained the rauk of 
Senior Merchant, and in February 1787 was 
summoned to Calcutta, that he miglit take 

ossession of the seat and office of Fourth 

ember of the Board of Trade, conferred 
on him by Lord Cornwallis, in consideration 
of his distinguished abilities and approved 
integrity. It may be necessary to observe 
that the trade with India was at this’ time 
the Company's chief concern and exelusive 
property ; and that the Board at Calcutta, in 
correspondence with the Court at home, had 
the general management of the Company's 
commercial interests. While his conduct 
as a member of this Board added mucli to 
his reputation with the Government, ‘the 
discharge of the duties of the office consi- 
derably increased his commercial ‘experience 
and general knowledge. But in less than 
three years after he had received this ap- 





* After the death of Mr. Swartz, who had rendered important services to the East India 
Company, Mr. Grant recommended to the Court to perpetuate the remembrance of them by 





the erection of a memorial in St. Mary's Church at Fort St. George, at the public expence. 
> This suggestion was adopted, and the monument erected at the cost of the East India Coin- 


re It afterwards appeared that in the course of the voyage, a dispute had taken place be- 
tween Captain Roche and Lieutenant Ferguson; that the feud had been so violent as to in- 
duce those gentlemen more than once to seek the adjustment of their difference at the 
sword’s point; that from doing this they were several times prevented by the interference of 
friends; that at length, while the parties were on shore at the Cape of Good Hope, and at a 
public tavern or hotel, being then under the influence of strongly-excited feeling, if not of 
wine, they quitted a coffee-room together, armed, without attendants, and in the darkness of 
night ; that Mr. Grant perceiving ‘his friend withdraw, followed him, and overtook him in 
the public street, only in time to see him fall, pierced through the heart by his antago- 
nist, and to hear his last convulsive inarticulate sobs. At the instance of Mr. Grant, this 
_ transaction underwent an immediate investigation at the Cape, where Captain Roche was ac- 
quitted by the Dutch authorities; but a fresh application Be justice was made at Bombay, 
and Roche was there imprisoned by the Government, and sent under duresse to England, ac- 


_) gampanied by a memorial from Mr, Grant to the Court of Directors, with other documents. 


The cause was finally referred to His Majesty in Council, and was the subject of considera- 


_{ ble discussion at home in the yeat 1775, both in the public prints and separate pamphlets. 


it Mr, Grant many years after his return to England introduced to the Court, Views and 

Plans of these prove Fire ruins by a young officer, which have since been published under 

the Court's patronage, for the bénefit of the author's widow. 
Gent. Mac. December, 1823. 


11 


pointinent 
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pointment the impaired health of his family 
compelled him suddenly to quit India, 
return to England. ' Lord Cornwallis, who 
had held frequent communications with Mr. 
Grant, and entertained the goo regard for 
him, when solicited to allow him to quit the 
Presidency, expressed regret at the necessity 
which deprived Government of his services, 
considered as they were by his Lordship so 
essential to the proper executive management 
of the commercial interests of the Company, 
that he would in any case, not of the most 
extreme urgency, have requested him to 
continue. But this being impracticable, his 
réturn to England was accompanied by un- 
usually strong expressions of the high satis- 
faction with which the Government re- 
oe his zealous and faithful services in 
commercial department *. 
* A distinguishing feature of Mr. Grant’s 
character while in India, appears to have 
been a solicitude to uphold, to the utmost of 
his power, both by his example and influence, 
the public profession of the Christian Re- 
ligion by the Europeans. In this cause his 
zeal upon some occasions surpassed that of 
his cotemporaries. He not only contributed 
liberally towards the re-building t of St. 
John’s church, in Calcutta, but promoted it 
by active exertions. It is also a fact not 
rally known, and to be recorded to his 
ting honour, that he redeemed Bethte- 
phillah, the Protestant Mission church, from 
desecration, at a personal expense to him- 
self of 10,000 rupees, and vested it in trust 
for sacred and charitable purposes for ever}. 
After a residence in India of, altogether, 
nearly twenty years, in the service of the 
East India Company, Mr. Grant, with his 
family, re-embarked at Calcutta, on board 
the ship Berrington, and arrived in England 
in the autumn of 1790. His early promo- 
tion to stations of trust aud emolument, for 
which he had been recommended by superior 
talent and tried integrity, had enabled him 
to acquire a respectable competency of for- 





tune: and his residence in India; influenced, 
as he to have been, ‘ordi Vache 
term of it, by a — sense of 
the obligations religion, had matured ‘his 
character to that of & Christian philuithro- 
pist, and inspired him with lively feelings of 
solicitude for the moral and intellectual ‘wel- 
fare of the immense Mahomedan and Hea- 
then population subject to the British Go- 
vernment. He had instituted a close scru- 
tiny into the character of the natives, which 
had resulted in the formation and establish- 
ment of opinions which governed his subse- 
quent conduct npon occasions of great moral 
and political im ce. His first employ- 
ment, after his return to England, was to 
commit the result of his enquiries to paper, 
in a tract entitled, ‘* Observations on the 
State of Society among the Asiatic Subjects 
of Great Britain; which was written in 
1792, although not submitted to perusal, 
out of the circle of his personal friends, till 
1797. In that year he laid it u the ta- 
ble of the Court of Directors, dhe Intro- 
ductory Letter, stating his motives for so 
doing to be, a consideration of its relevancy 
to certain proposals for communicati 
Christianity to the natives of India, by 
granting permission for missionaries to pro- 
ceed thither, which had been repeatedly 
pressed upon the Court’s attention. This 
paper will be again adverted to, in eonnee- 
tion with the final and successful efforts of 
its author for the attainment of that object. 

On the 30th of May, 1794, he was eleeted 
a Director of the East India Company by the 
unanimous vote of the ietors, not more 
than two months after he had declared him- 
self a candidate for the Direction. He was at 
this time in the 49th year of his age, in the 
full vigour of an excellent constitution ; pos- 
sessed of extensive general knowledge ; of la. 
borious habits as a reader and writer, with a 
sound judgment and great firmness, integrity, 
and benevolence. 


To attempt a detail of all the important 





* One proof which Mr. Grant had given of his integrity while in India was the bringing 
to light a series of systematic frauds upon his employers, the continuance of which, unde- 
tected, would probably have ruined their interests in one of the most valuable staples of 


their commerce. 


+ The Church originally constructed at Caleutta for the English settlers was destroyed by 
a furious hurricane in the night between the 11th and 12th of October 1737; and from 
that period till the erection of the Mission Church in 1770, no Protestant place of worship 
existed there. It was therefore proposed to erect a new Church by private subscription, to 


which Mr. Grant contributed 500 rupees, and 


rials from Gour. 





isted in the pr tof valuable mate- 


~ The Church or Chapel called Bethtephillah, with the schools and burying ground which 











“had been erected by the Protestant Missionary 1. Z: Kiernander, inthe year 1770 for the 
use of his mission, was in 1787 placed under sequestration by the Sheriff of Calcutta to 
answer for the missionary’s personal debts. To prevent the desecration and sale of these 
premises, and discontinuance of public worship, which must have ensued, Mr. Grant paid out 
of his own pocket the sum of 10,000 rupees, being the amount at which they were valued, 


and immediately placed them in trust for sacred and charitable uses for ever, constituting 
Mr. William Chambers, a brother of Sir Robert Chambers, with the Rev. Mr. Browne, one 
of the Company’s Chapiains, and himself, trustees. 


measures 
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measures. connected with the India adminis- 
tion, in, the discussion and adoption of 
which. Mr. Grant from_ this time peak on fer 
tive and a inent w 
here i i ms thee » brief refer- 
ence should be made to a few of them, 
seems fur the illustration of his 
character, as the attached and powerful 
supporter of the East India Company, and 
their zealous advocate in Parliament; and as 
the indefatigable friend and benefactor of 
the native population of British India. 

The subject of greatest moment which 
Mr. Grant found under the consideration of 
the Court when he entered it, and which ap- 
pears to have attracted his earliest attention, 
was @ question respecting the freight paid by 
the Company for the hire of their shipping. 
This suggestion for an economical reform 
had been for several years before the 
Court of Proprietors, but no effectual mea- 
sures of relief determined upon. The friends 
of Mr. Grant have claimed for him the cre- 
dit of having been mainly instrumental in ef- 
fecting the salutary reform which after- 
wards took place. ‘The value of this to the 
Company may be estimated by the recorded 
fact as stated in the General Court, that, 
within a few years a sum of more than 
10,000,000/. had been paid for freight above 
that which ht to have been paid, upon 
any principle of fair and open competition. 

best testimony to Mr. Grant's merits 

in the accomplishment of this chauge, is, 

‘that furnished by its enemies, who, it ap- 

at the next election made a vigorous 

unsuccessful attempt to prevent his re- 
turn ta the Direction. 

Upon other important questions which 
were agitated about this time, particularly 
those respecting the opening of the trade of 
India, and the prevention of an illicit trade, 
it-will not. be disputed, by conversant 
with the subject, that Mr. Grant strenu- 
ously and eloquently supported the Com- 
pany’s rights, and rendered them eminent 
service. 

Upon a question of equal moment, and 
peculiar delicacy, which first came under dis- 
cussion in 1797, highly affecting the charac- 
ter of the Directors, aud thereby the vital in- 
terests of the Company, the course pursued by 
Mr.-Grant was as honourable to himself as it 
was beneficial to the body of which he formed 
a part. This question was the alleged abuse 
of the patronage of the Court, an imputa- 
tion to which it was subj + by the daily 
appearance of advertisements in the public 

rs offering appointments to India for a 
uable consideration, To prevent the ap- 
pearance of such advertisements, the Court. 
at was found, no. power, nor any 
means of compelling a disclosure of the par- 
ties: who, there was reason to fear, were in 
same-eases guilty of abusing the kiadness of 
its. members. Yer, restrained as they were, 
by legal obstacles, from either redressing or 
preventing the daily wrong done to their 
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character, j , it proper to use 
every Pale edn f. their own exonera- 
tion. ber 1800, and in January 
1801, the subject was warmly taken up in 
the General Court; and upon the latter oc- 
casion, in particular, Mr. Grant, in an ar- 
genet speech of some length, declared 
imself favourable to the prosecution of i 
quiry in ible way ; considering ¢ 
“ 4 — et the a the satisfaction 
of the public, and the state of the subject, 
did require it.” By the decision of a ballot, 
which followed this discussion, a majority of 
the Proprietors of India Stock exonerated the 
Court from suspicion, while the continuance 
and flagrancy of the grievance left the pub- 
lic mind unsettled upon the subject. At 
length an opportunity was afforded, by 
some disclosures which were accidentally 
made in the House of Commons, in the 
couree of the enquiry into the conduct of 
H.R. H. the Commander iu Chief, in 1809, 
of effectually tracing the evil to its source. 
Mr. Grant, who "Fad then a seat in the 
House, obtained the concurrence of the 
Court of Directors, and joined his brother 
Director, Mr. George Smith, in a uest 
that the House would appoint a Select Com- 
mittee for the investigation of the subject. 
The results of that investigation, which 
were exculpatory of the whole Court, did 
not reflect more honour upou the gentle- 
men who had sought it, than did the high 
tone of manly feeling and conscious purity 
with which it had been solicited. 

In April 1804 he was, for the first time, 
elected Deputy Chairman of the Court of Di- 
rectors ; the Hon. W. F. Elphinstone being 
at the same time chosen to fill the chair, to 
which Mr. Grant succeeded in April 1805. 
From April 1806 to April 1807 he was out of 
the Direction by rotation, Upon his return 
to the Court in April 1807, he was again 
elected Deputy Chairman, his friend Edward 
Parry, Esq, being at the same time chosen 
Chairman. This ement was continued 
from April 1807 to April 1809, when Mr. 
Grant was again chosen to fill the Chair, 
which he held till April 1810, He was re- 
elected to it in April 1815, and filled it till 
April 1816, making altogether a period of 
six years, during which he held the office of 
Chairman or Deputy Chairman of the Court. 

Those only who reflect upon the extent of 
the British Territories and Interests in In- 
dia, and the Constitution of the India Go- 
vernment at home, have it in their power to 
form any adequat ption of the variety, 
importance, and intricacy, of the subjects, 
which in the course of such a protracted ca- 
reer of official duty, would occupy the mind 
and time of a gentleman thus distinguished 





_by the confidence of the Court, An entire 


devotion of time and talents is, in general, not 
more than sufficient for the discharge of the 
incumbent duties of either of these responsi- 
ble situations. 

Upon 
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“Upon Mr. Grant's elevation to the Chair 
in 1804, he found the measures of Lotd Wel- 
lesley’s administration under review, of many 
of which, it may be here necessary to apprise 
the reader, Mr. Grant conscientiously disap- 
proved. They had indeed been characterized 

y great prowess and gallantry in the field 
aud energy in the Council ; but such splendid 

ualities, in Mr. Grant's judgment, could 

ot atone for substantial wrong, and no- 
thing less did he impute to some of the mea- 
sures in question; nor did they appear to 
him to have been beneficial in their results, 
as they were neither effective to the pacifica- 


the Court of Directors from all” participa- 
tion in the political measures of Marqais 
Wellesley’s Government, and then voted in 
the minority with Sir Philip. «* The true 
policy of the British Government in India,” 
observed Mr. Grant, ‘ is not to pursue con- 

est for the sake of extension of territory. 

is opinion I have been led to adupt from 
experience of the effect of the former Ma- 
rhatta war, an event which has laid the 
foundation of all the debts we have incurred 
there. Admitting, therefore, what I consi- 
der to be due to the Marquis Wellesley, the 
credit of great ability and attention to the 
affairs of Ea Csmgeny, I cannot withhold 





bm of India, for which they had been under- 
en, nor improved the C y's ce 
amd finances. The first of his Lordship’s 
military enterprises, the Mysore war, was an 
exception ; this was a contest to which the 
British Goveroment had been provoked by 
the treachery of Tippoo Sultan, and his in- 
trigues with the French. It was therefore 
as defensible in principle as prosperous in its 
issue. But the subsequent negociations with 
the Nabobs of the Carnatic and of Oude, 
both of them old aod faithful allies of the 

citish Nation,) and the extinction by treaty 
of the former's power, and dismemberment of 
the territories of the latter, were measures 
which in Mr. Grant’s judgment were liable 
to strong objection. And the immediate con- 
federacy of the Marhatta Princes against the 
British Power, as it appeared to be a natural 
consequence of the erroneous policy which 
had been pursued, so it was considered as 
talling for marked censure on those acts of 
aggression which had provoked it. Such at 
Jeast were the sextiments of Mr. Grant, who 
with reference to the system of the foreign 
relations of the Company in India, as well as 
of those which are domestic, always professed 
himself a strict adherent to the plans and 
principles of his friend and patron Lord Corn- 
wallis, whom he held in the highest estima- 
tion. He partook of that nobleman’s solici- 
tude for the establishment of an Empire 
in Fadia, founded rather upon character (and 

rticularly upon the reputation of moral and 
intellectual superiority) than on force. 
*¢ The character of this Country,” Mr. 
Grant observed in the House of Commons, on 
one of the discussions respecting Oude, ‘* is 
its dearest possession, and I am convinced 
that character would be compromised, if the 
House should not, with a view to national 
honour and national justice, express its dis- 
—— of this transaction.” 

n accordance with these views, he gave 
his support to a resolution, submitted to the 
House ™ the late Sir ene Francis on the 
Sth of April 1805, “ That to pursue 
schemes of conquest, and extension of do- 
minion in India, are measures repugnant to 
‘the wish, the honour, and the paler of this 
Nation.” Upon this proposition Lord Cas- 
tlereagh moved the — estion ; in ret 
ply to whom, Mr. Grant first fully vindicated 


my sanction to the motion. So much has 
been done to render it doubtful whether we 
have not abandoned that principle, that it 
has become necessary to give the world as- 
surance that it shall in future be the guide 
of the British policy in India.” On this, 
as well as on other occasions, when the poli- 
tical relations of India were under consider- 
ation, Mr. Grant was ably supported by such 
other members of the Court of Directors as 
were in Parliament, and particularly by Mr. 
Hudleston, who had been many years in India. 

The subject of Lord Wellesley’s policy 
was agitated again in the following Session, 
when Mr. Paul laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons several specific charges 
against that nobleman, and.a proposition br 
his impeachment. Mr. Grant, in a prelimi- 
nary debate upon a motion for papers, again 
allowed that the system pursued by Lord 
Wellesley, was, asa Military System, very 
splendid, and attended with many advantages, 
** Bat,” added he, “* I cannot think that a 
_ system for tranquilizing India, the ef- 
ect of which has been to involve us in quar- 
rels with all the native princes.” Upon the 
subject of the Oude A ewong he fully eon- 
curred with the promoters of the impeach- 
ment, while at the same time he most can- 
didly opposed the printing and circulating of 
the charge, before the papers were all pro- 
duced. ‘* Feeling,”’ he observed, ¢* this to 
he the fair and candid way of proceeding, I 
will avow my opinion, because having un- 
fortunately had occasion to take rather a 
prominent part in many of these tions, 
and a it likely to become m ty to do 
so again, I find my only support in the pain- 
ful predicament in which so much collision 
with feelings and opinions of others places 


me, to be, in the consciousness of honestly © 


following the dictates of my own mind.” 

In the Session of 1807, on a motion for 
papers relative to the conduct of the British 
Government towards the Poligars, he traced 
the Vellore mutiny to the wish of the Ma- 
homedans for the restoration of the sons of 
Tippoo Sultan to power, and not to any inter- 
ference with the superstitions of the natives. 
Mr. Grant also successfully maintained the 
Company's rights, and defended their imte- 
rests upon two important financial questions ; 
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the first. was the Company's claim upon the 
Government; the 1, their request to 
be allowel to issue bonds in preference to 
the creation of stock. 

In June 1808, the measure of deposing 
the Nabobs of the Carnatic, came finally un- 
der-discussion in the House of Commons. 
Upon this occasion Mr. Grant delivered his 
sentiments at great length, and entered into 
a review, of the papers on the table, which 
he concluded, by declaring the deposition of 
the Nabobs and assumption of their power 
to be acts of injustice ; and with reference to 
the pretences employed’ to justify them, he 
gave it as his decided opinion, *‘ that not only 
there was nothing like legal evidence of the 
offences imputed to the last Nabobs, but 
even no such presumption as an individual 
or a nation could act upon with any regard 
to justice.” 

n the revenue administration of India 
Mr. Grant supported a system which vested 
with proprietory rights and personal immu- 
nities the native landholders and cultivators : 
a system,.of which it is almost a sufficient 
commendation to say, that it originated un- 
der the paternal government of Lord Corn- 
wallis, and is nearly the reverse of that fol- 
lowed by the Mahomedan governments 

The interest which Mr. Grant took in the 
Jurisprudence of India, always appeared to 
be proportioned to the influence, which, in 
his opinion, the due administration of justice 
would have upon the moral and intellectual 
eondition of the natives. Few members of 
the Court of Directors were better qualified 
by personal observation to appreciate the 
difficulties which lay in the way of any con- 
siderable or rapid melioration in the state of 
apeople, sunk as the natives of India are in 
their prejudices and habits, prejudices and 
habits as inveterate as they are odious, and 
tiveted upon them by the ceaseless exertions 
of their superior orders or castes, to whom 
for the most part an undue homage, amount- 
ing to worship, is paid. But it was inconsist- 
ent with Mr. Grant’s consciousness of the 
superiority and divine authority of Christianity 
to concede either to Mahomedanism or 
Hindooism an eternity of existence. Hence, 

haps, a certain complacency, with which 

e re all attempts to engraft principles 
of British Jurisprudence on the Asiatic 
Stock ; and hence the decision and zeal which 
he evinced upon all questions connected with 
the superstitions or morals of India. 

The education of the Company’s Servants 
destined for India, and upon whom the exe- 
cutive government of the natives of that 
country must devolve, was of course an object 





of great moment with Mr. Grant, and the 
mode of i¢ a question of vital importance. 
It has been publicly asserted to his honour, 
and we have reason to believe correctly, that 
the Bred of the College at Haleybury in 
He: hire originated with him. Most 
certain it is, that upon all occasions when 
the conduct or government of that Institu- 
tion came under discussion before the body 
of the Proprietors of India Stock, he has 
appeared as its advocate, and taken a consi- 
derable part in every debate. The invidious 
imputations of some, that its design was 
merely to supplant a similar establishment 
previously formed by Lord Wellesley at Cal- 
cutta, he effectually rebutted, ays cogent 
reasonings justified the preference which the 
Court gave to + According to the 
doctrine of Mr. Grant, a sincere and con- 
scientious attachment to the Christian * 
faith, and a settled patriotism, ought to 
form a part of the character of every English- 
man who should be allowed to bear rule in 
India; and it will not be difficult to deter- 
mine by which of these establishments, those 
objects are most likely to be obtained. 

he temporary defection of a part of the 
Madras army, under the administration of Sir 
George Barlow in 1809, furnished an ocea- 
sion for the exertion of Mr. Grant’s ener- 
gies which, whatever may be the opinion of 
some persons on the great question then et 
issue, will probably be admitted by all, to 
have reflected honour upon him, as a man of 
distinguished abilities and invincible firm- 
ness; and few, if any, will be disposed to 
doubt that his conduct on the occasion pro- 
ceeded from a deep conviction that the course 
he took was such as a sense of public duty 
prescribed to him. Bs gee were, indeed, 
at the time so divided; authorities so re- 
spectable were to be found ranged upon ei- 
ther side of the argument; and the original 
question at issue, as well as those to ‘hich 
it gave rise, were of such vital importance, 
that it may be even now difficult to advert to 
the proceedings with unimpeachable impar- 
tiality. Justice to the memory of this 
eminent statesman, however, demands that 
the attempt should be made. It will be 
recollected by most persons who are ac- 
quainted with India affairs, that the event 
referred to had its origin in a measure of 
needful economy in military equipment, 
which bad been determined upon before the 
arrival of Sir George Barlow at Madras, 
The adoption and enforcement of that 
measure by him excited considerable and un- 
justifiable dissatisfaction and opposition, and 
at length placed the Commander in Chief, 





* Of the many persons who having proceeded to India with minds not fully made up on 
this subject, and who, in consequence thereof, afterwards virtually or actually conformed to 
Hindoo superstitions, the case of Job Charnock, who founded Calcutta, was the most re- 
markable. He married a young Hindoe, of whom he was passionately fond, and she made 
a Hindoo of him, for after her decease he annually sacrificed a cock to her maves. 
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Lieutenant-general Mac Dowal (who, and the validity of the arguments. by which, 
Liane See, Coe at-. he defended them, . aoe ads 
titude of formal on and even defiance. The negociation between the Court .of 
to the Government. The unfortunate end Directors and his Majesty’s Ministers, for. 


of that officer (lost at sea in his return to 
Europe) prevented his conduct from under- 


ing, at home, isely that species of in- 
Cauien which was Tuited ot the case. 
But the strong and decisive measures which 
were adopted by the Madras Government 
with Sir George Barlow at its head, after 
the departure of Lieutenant-general Mac 
Dowal, for the prevention, and finally for 
the suppression of the mutiny, excited by the 
Lieutenant-general’s parting address, pub- 
lished in a General Order of the 28th Janu- 
ary 1809; particularly the proceedings re- 
specting Lieut.-colonel Boles and the other 
Oficers concerned in the publication of 
the General Order; the trials of several 
Officers, some of them of superior rank, for 
mutiny ; the censure passed upon some 
Civil Servants whose couduct was disaj 
proved by the Government ; and, finally, the 
removal of Mr. Petrie from the Council, were 
all subjects of much and warm discussion at 
the India House and in Parliament. In this 
discussion Mr. Grant took a decided . 
vindicating the measures of Sir George Bar- 
low’s administration, as well as his personal 
character, against all impugners. He uni- 
formly maintained, that the measures of Sir 
George had been taken under circumstances 
of peculiar difficulty; that they had been 
dictated by fidelity to the Company’s inte- 
rests; that they were not stronger the 
exigency of the occasion had required ; and 
that therefore they did not entitle him to 
censure, but to the marked approbation of 
his employers. ‘‘He had,” he observed in 
the House of Commons (Feb. 21, 1811) 
** long been an attentive observer of Sir 
George Barlow's conduct, from the whole 
of which, during many years arduous service, 
he was convinced that Sir George had most 
eminently discharged the important duties 
reposed in him, and was entitled to the 
high approbation of his country.” In this 
opinion Mr. Grant certainly enjoyed the 
concurrence of a majority of the Court of 
Directors, and. of the other authorities in 
England, as well as of Lord Minto, then 
Governor General of India. The papers re- 
lative to these proceedings which bear Mr. 
Grant’s name, as well as those in the prepa- 
ration of which he was ministerially con- 
cerned as Chairman of the Court of Direc- 
tors, are on record in the proceedings of 
Parliament, with all the documents con- 
nected with the subject. There they will 
remain for the information of the future his- 
torian, and probably when every other 
actor in these proceedings shall have been 
removed from this stage of existence, pos- 
terity will impartially determine as to the 
correctness of his opinions and conduct, 


the renewal by Charter of the Company’s 


commercial privi which commenced in, 
erie a Vy, was. Deputy. Chairs 
man, called forth an lay of 
the powers of his mind. This negociation 
brought under review almost every right 
which the Company possessed, and involved 
in its progress the discussion of eve! i 
ciple of colonial government a 
the East Indies. To assist in an investiga- 
tion so extensive Mr. Grant was peculiarly 
ualified, by the extent of his information, 
the soundness of his judgment, and the la- 
boriousness of his habits; and very impor- 
tant services were no doubt rendered by him 
to the Company. He took an active, and 
sometimes a prominent in all the 
ceedings. He was ph gm the Beate 
member of the Deputation appointed to con- 
fer with his Majesty’s Ministers; was en- 
trusted with the presentation of petitions to 
Parliament on the Company's account; and 
in the House of Commons asserted and de- 
fended their rights, and maintained their 
tensions with great ability. But while Mr. 
Grant thus ty ays the interests of the 
Company, he kept constantly in view the 
intellectual and moral wants of India; and 
in meeting these had to encounter difficulties 
as unexpected as they were extraordinary, 
partly occasioned by the fears, and in some 
instances arising out of the most surprising 
prejudices in favour of the Hindoo idolatry, 
which were entertained by Europeans con- 
nected with India. Among those who 
ared to cherish prejudices in favour of he 
indoo idolatry, were the authors of several 
phlets circulated at the time, particu- 
arly the writers of one, which bears the sig- 
nature of a Bengal Officer; and among those 
who professed to entertain fears for the.per- 
manence of the British power in India, were 
two respectable proprietors of India Stock, 
(one of whom was afterwards a Director), and 
who came forward avowedly to o; mis- 
sionary exertions, in pamphlets which bear 
their names. The one party maintained the 
purity of Asiatic morals, and the harmless- 
ness of the Hindoo character; and the other, 
the danger of meddling with Hindoo.pre- 
judices. The controversy to which this sub- 
ject gave rise, was. in its issue eminently 
promotive of the interests of Tautu. 

With a view to dispel the fears and remove 
the prejudices of the enemies to missionary 
efforts, many important documents were pro- 
duced and laid on the tableoftheHouse of Com- 
mons, chiefly at the instance of Mr. Grant, 
such as proofs of the prevalence of infenti- 
cide in different parts of India; of the impur- 
rities and atrocities of Juggernautt ; re, 


the great extent of the worship of that idol ; . 
of 
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of the habitual falechood and disho: of 
the Hindoos; and, on the other of 


the ‘long’ undisturbed existence of Christi- 
anity"in sonie parts ‘of India; lastly, Mr. 
Grent’s' own tract, entitled, *« Observations 
on the General State of Society among the 
Asiatic Subjects of Great Britain with respect 
to Morals, and on the means ph ag 
itv” ‘This valuable paper was called for by 
the House of Commons, laid on its table, and 
ordered to be printed for the use of the Mem- 
bers;'on the Sth of June 1813. It com- 
mences with a review of the British Territo- 
rial Administration in the East, from the first 
acquisition of territory there. It then ex- 
hibits a true picture of the moral character of 
the Hindoos, supported and verified by 
great body of evidence, extracted from the 
printed works of persons who had been in In- 
diay an examination of the causes of that 
character, which are traced in the religion or 
snperstition of the people, as well as in their 
corrupt, unequal, and defective laws, and in 
theabsurd prerogatives and duties of the native 
magistracy. In entering into the measures 
which Great Britain might adopt for the re- 
moval of these evils and the improvement of 
the state of society in India, Mr. Grant re- 
fers to the introduction of our language as a 
circumstance arising almost necessarily out 
of dur connection with India, and which ren- 
dered extremely easy, if it did not carry along 
with it, the introduction of much of our use- 
ful’ literature, and particularly our sacred 
Scriptures. © Towards the last measure, with 
every more direct means of improvement, 
such as schools and missions, he considered 
it incumbent on the Court of Directors to 
manifest at least a friendly aspect, and with 
respect to education, a co-operation. Mr. 
Grant fully answers the several objections 
which had been made to interference with 
the religion of Hindostan ; and in concluding 
this valuable paper he makes the following 
powerful appeal to the British authorities in 
behalf of India : 

“To rest in the present state of things, or 
to ‘determine that the situation of our Asiatic 
onpees and our connection with them, are 
si¢h as they ought to be for all time to come, 
seems too daring a conclusion; and if a 
change, 2 great change be necessary, no rea- 
sen can be assi for its commencement 
at any future period, which will not equally, 
nay, more stronglyrecommend its commence- 
nient how. To say, that things may be'left to 
their own coufse, or that our European Set- 
tlements may prove a sufficient nursery of 
moral and religious instruction for the natives, 
will be, in effect, to declare, that there shall 
be ‘ho alteration; at least no effectual and 


safe one. 

“The Mahomedans, living for centuries 
intermixed in great numbers with the Hin- 
dovs, produced no radical changé in their 
chatactet ; not merely because they rendered 
thémselves disagreeable to their subjects, 
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bit becuse they left these subjects, during 
that whole period, as uninstructed in essen- 
tial ‘points as, they found them. We are 
called to imitate the Roman rors, 
who civilized and improved the Nations 
whom they subdued; and we are called to 
this, not only by the obvious wisdom which 
directed their policy, but by local circum- 
stances, as well as by sounder principles and 
higher motives than th The 
examples also of pameTiniy Tot wives Nations 
pass in review before us. We are the fourth 
of those who have possessed an Indian Em- 
pire. That of the Portuguese, though ac- 
quired by romantic bravery, was unsystema- 
tic and rapacious; the short one of the 
French was the meteor of a vain ambition ; 
the Dutch acted upon the principles of a 
selfish commercial policy; and these, under 
which they apparently flourished for a time, 
have been the cause of their decline and 
fall. None of these Nations sought to esta- 
blish themselves in the affections of their 
acquired subjects, or to assimilate them to 
their manners; and those subjects, far from 
supporting them, rejoiced in their defeat : 
some attempts they made to instruct the 
natives, which had their use; but sordid 
views overwhelmed their effects. It remains 
for us to show how we shall be distinguished 
from these Nations in the history of man- 
kind: whether conquest shall have been in 
our hands the means, not merely of display- 
ing a Government unequalled. in India for 
administrative justice, kindness, and mod 
tion, not merely of increasing the security of 
the subject and prosperity of the country, 
but of advancing social happiness, of me- 
liorating the moral state of men, and of ex- 
tending a superior light, farther than the 
Roman eagle ever flew. 

«If the novelty, the impracticability, the 
danger of the proposed scheme, be urged 
against it, these objections cannot all be con- 
sistent; and the last, which is the only one 
that could have weight, presupposes success. 
In success would lie our safety, not our dan- 
ger. Our danger must lie in pursuing, from 
ungenerous ends, a course contracted and 
illiberal ; but in following an opposite course, 
in communicating light, knowledge, and im- 
provement, we shall obey the dictates of 
duty, of philanthropy, and of policy; we 
shall take the most rational means to re- 
move inherent great disorders, to attach the 
Hindoo people to ourselves, to ensure the 
safety of our possessions, to enhance conti- 
nually their value to us, to raise a fair and 
durable monument to the glory of this coun- 
try, and to increase the happiness of the 
human race.” 

On the 23d July, 1813, the Act of Par- 
liament, 53 Geo. III. c. 155, commonly 





called the Charter Act, obtained the Royal 
Assent, . It.is well known that this Statute, 
the fruit of much and laborious discussion, 
effected some considerable changes in the 

East 
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in which Mr, 4 could not ee ut, 
on the other hand, it contained three’ im- 
portant modifications of the law, which 
were in perfect accordance with the senti- 
ments and reasoning above detailed, and the 
attainment of which, there ean be no doubt, 
ought in justice to be ascribed, in a consi- 
derable degree, to his zeal and exertions. 
The first of these was an augmentation 
of the Ecclesiastical Establishment of Bri- 
tish India, and the institation of a Bishop's 
See at Caleutta; the second, the privilege 
granted to European teachers of Christian 
morals, or missionaries, of enjoying a regu- 
gulated access to the natives of ludia; and 
the last, the annual appropriation of the 
sum of ove lack of rupees for the general 
promotion of education among them. These 
results appear to to have been the fruit of 
a series of wise, persevering, and pious exer- 
tions, made by Mr. Charles Grant, with a 
view to promote and secure the highest 
honour and truest interests of Great Britain 
in India; viz. the consolidation of her Em- 
pire there, hy the improvement of the intel- 
lectual and moral character of her subjects. 
The only Parliamentary measures of a 
date subsequent to the passing of the Char- 
ter Act to which we shall advert, in conse- 
quence of the part Mr. Grant took in them, 
are, the India Circuitous Trade Bill, which 
passed in December 1813, and the proposal 
to lay open the China Trade, in 1820, 1821. 
From the former a Clause allowing the 
Canaries, the Cape de Verd Islands, and the 
Island of Madeira, to be used as ports of re- 
freshment, was at his instance struck out, 
in order that those places might not be 
made depots of India goods to the prejudice 
of the Company. Aud Mr. Grant's exertions, 
in 1820 and 1821, for the defeuce of the 
Company's interests in their China trade, 
were incessant, and their issue successful. 
He had retired from the House of Commons 
on account of his advancing age in 1819. He 
was nevertheless examined, at his own re- 
quest, upon this subject, before the Lords’ 
Committees, on the 6th and 13th July, 1820, 
and 26th February and 5th March, 1821, and 
before a Committee of the House of Commons 
on the 16th and 17th April, 1821. The tes- 
timony which he gave upon these occasions 
was of considerable importance to the Com- 
pany’s interests ; and it was supported by 
documents collected and prepared by him- 
self, or under his immediate superintendance. 
So completely did Mr. Grant’s evidence, and 
that of the other Members of the Court 
who were examined before the Committee, 
yebut the allegations of the- petitioners 
against the Company, that it is well known 
no report was made by the Committee in 
the first Session, and it is equally certain 
that to this moment the projected innova- 
tion on the China trade remains unaceom- 
plished; while the historical narratives, and 
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able calculations, which he presented .to 
arliament, stand uncontradicted upon its 
records, for the future refutation of any ex- 
roneous allegneinee which, yong be made by 
arties op to the Com ia’ thi 
smn - wg ig PAR 

Mr, Grant's correspondence and_ inte: 
course were unusually extensive, and with 
persons of the first rank and _conside- 
ration. Upon almost all occasions he re- 
ceived the fittest proofs of public as well as 
of private confidence, and upon many, ex- 
pressions of unusual respect. The opinion 
of Lord Cornwallis respecting him, at an early 
period of his public life, has been already 
adverted to. It is also generally understood 
that Lord Melville, while President of the 
Board of Commissioners for Affairs of India, 
not only recommended him to the choice of 
the Proprietors of India Stock, but afterwards 
invited him to become a Member of the Ben- 
gal Council, which he declined, from motives 
the most disinterested and patriotic. The 
Proprietors of India Stock have themselves 
given him some tokens of their special fa- 
vour. Very soon after they had placed him 
in the Direction, they suspended one of 
their own bye-laws, to enable him to retain 
a commercial establishment which he had 
formed in India. In April 1807 they placed 
him in the Direction by a very unusual ma- 
jority of votes, Mr. Grant’s name. standing 
at the head of a list of 12 candidates, 
with 1,523 votes out of a Proprietary of 
less than 1,900 persons: and since his 
decease, viz. on the 17th inst. they. have 
resolved to commemorate his distinguished 
services by the erection of a monument et 
the Company’s expense, in St. George's 
Church, Bloomsbury. 

The House of Commons, in which he sat 
for about 17 years, viz. from 1802 to.1819, 
(being two years for the Town, and fifteen for 
the County of Inverness,) repeatedly elected 
him on Committees, some of which were not 
connected with India affairs. He was ap- 
pointed by act of Parliament (37 Geo. 3, cap. 
34, sect. 6.) one of the Commissioners for the 
issue of Exchequer Bills. and in 1918. was 
elected Chairman of those Commissioners. 
He was also included in the Commission for 
the appropriation of the sum of £.1,000,000 
sterling, granted by Parliament for the erec- 
tion of new Chacon 

Among many private testimonies to his 
worth it may be sufficient to refer to two, being 
those of political opponeuts. The late Sir 
Philip Francis, at the close of a debate on 
India affairs, in which he had been decidedly 
opposed to Mr. Grant, declared, that no man 
iu England had a higher opinion of his moral 
character than he had. ‘*Upon the facts 
in question,” Sir Philip, added, «* there can- 
not be a more competent witness, nor any 
human evidence less to he suspected.”” An- 
other opponent, Mr. Scott Waring, declared 


that Mr. Grant was “incapable of ‘asserting 
what 
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what hé did not believe to be true, or of deli- 
vering his sentiments on a subject which he 
did not understand.” 
- ir a ever considered = 
affairs as his peculiar ince, 
as a sufficient éosiguaion for hit mind, he al- 
lowed himself to have some other public en- 
ments; but chiefly in connection with 
oiigious or benevolent objects. He appears 
tu have been for many years a Director of the 
South Sea Company. He was a member of 
the Society in London for ——. 
tian Knowledge, as well as of r so- 
ciety of the same name, connected exclu- 
i with the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland. He was elected a Vice-president 
of the British and Foreign Bible Society 
upon its institution, in 1804, and was at 
different subsequent periods chosen Vice- 
potions of the Bloomsbury and North-East 
ndon Auxiliary Societies. He was also con- 
nected with the Church Missionary Society. 
To many other Associations, of a religious 
or charitable description, he afforded the 
sanction of his name and the aid of his con- 
tribution. 

In the service of the oppressed Africans 
he joined his friend Mr. Wilberforce, in 1807, 
as a member of the temporary Committee of 
Gentlemen then associated with a view to 
the establishment of the African Institution. 
To their labours and efficiency he essentially 
contributed, and was afterwards chosen one 
of the Directors. 

The eminent qualifications of Mr. Grant, 
as @ statesman and a man occupied in public 
affairs, must have been sufficiently apparent 
to every reader of this memoir. It may not, 
however, be improper to observe, that asa pub- 
lic speaker he commanded attention in debate 
by an erect, majestic, and, in the latter years 
of his life, venerable figure, by a voice deep 
and sonorous, an enunciation clear and deli- 
berate, and above all, by arguments per- 
spicuous and convincing. He accustomed 
himself to deliver his sentiments with 
gravity, and appeared to expect the same 
tem in his auditory His style in 
writing corresponded with that of his elo- 
quence. Cauti and deliberative in the 
examination of his authorities, his refer- 
ences to written or printed documents were 
g lly erable. As a friend, he 
was ardent and constant. In no part of his 
conduct was the firmness of his mind more 
apparent than in the. inviolability of his 
ene To the namerous individuals 

enjoyed his patronage, he was always 
accessible, and frank in his seteentieatideee 
and his kindness to them rarely terminated 
witha single instance. As a Philanthro- 
_ and more especially as a. Christian, 
oMr. Grant is entitled to the. praise. of 
eminent consistency and zeal. The decision 
of his character respecting relig'on enabled 
him often to surmount such opposition to 

Gent. Mac. December, 1822. 
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his benevolent projects as would have over- 
turned the purposes of many other men. 
But Mr. Grant, to the last moment of his 
life, retained, and illustrated in his conduct, 
the religious principles and_philanthropical 
views which ie hed tnbibed f India. 

The great subjects of Christian bene- 
volence, were ever present to his under- 
standing, aud near his heart, and appeared to 
have a powerful influence upon his actions, 
leading him in the prosecution of his mul- 
tifarious occupations to travel in paths into 
which the ordinary details of business would 
never have led him. Under some aspect or 
other they were almost constantly before him, 
and are believed to have occupied his close 
attention within a few days, and probably 
within a few hours of his decease. 

Such was the late Mr. Grant; a man of 
extraordinary endowments, employing his 
great powers to the best < popes a 
man of whom it may be said, that 
while he was Jaborious in the affairs of this 
life, *¢ all his serious thoughts had rest in 
heaven.” T.F. 





Mrs. M. J. Mann. 

Jan. 16, 1825. In Hill-street, Berke- 
ley-square, Maria-Isabella, the wife of 
James Cornwallis Mann, esq. of Lin- 
ton-place, in Kent (now Lord Brome). 
Her pure, religious, and stric tpiety 
were most exemplary; her charitable 
disposition endeared her to all around 
her; her conduct as a wife was vir- 
tuous, affectionate, and correct, and 
her attentions and her care of the moral 
and religious principles, and the sensi- 
ble education of her children, were un- 
remitting ; while her well-informed mind, 
her elegant manuers, and amusing ta- 
lents and accomplishments, rendered her 
an orpament to the society which sur- 
rounded her. 

Mr, JAMES SPRANGE. 

March 2\. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
77, Mr.J.Sprange, for many years a book- 
seller, aud master of the Post-office, at 
thac delight‘ul aud fashionable watering- 
place. He was a thoroughly well-bred, 
polite, and sensible man; and justly es- 
teemed by all the frequenters of the As- 
sembly-room, the Library, or the Pan- 
tiles. Bred in the old school, he was al- 
ways to be seen well-dressed in the cos- 
tume of the reign of King George the 
Seeond, the long ruffles never being 
omitted. Unhappily for the last two or 
three years, he was afflicted with para- 
lysis, which, though his senses were lit- 
tle affected, deprived him of the ability 
to pursue his accustomed habits of bu- 
siness and .amusement; but he was re- 
leased from his sufferings in a good old 
age, with the satisfactory consolation of 
enjoying the regard of all who knew him. 

Mr. 
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Mr. Wittiam Bent) 
July 15. In Paternoster-row, aged 
76, Mr. William Bent, bookseller. Mr. 


Bent was a quiet worthy man, and was 
useful to the public at large, and to his 
professional brethren in particular, by 
the compilation of some classed Cata- 
logues, of all the new Books, with their 
sizes, prices, and publishers, published in 
London from the year 17.. to 1818. He 
also published a Monthly List of New 
Works, issuing from the Press. 

Mr. Bent for many years kept a Me- 
tecrylogical Diary of the Weather, as 
observed in the Metropolis ; which he 
published, beginning with the year 
1784, aud finishing in 1808; together 
with observations on the Diseases in the 
City and its vicinity. 





Joun-Wesse WeEsrToN, Eso. 

Oct. 14. At Hereford, aged 70, John- 
Webbe Weston, esq. of Sutton-place, 
Surrey, and of Sarnesfield Court, Here- 
fordshire. This gentleman took the name 
and arms of Weston, in pursuance of the 
will of Mrs. Melior-Mary Weston, of Sut- 
ton Court, the heiress of the Weston fa- 
mily, who died unmarried, June 10, 1782. 
This gentleman was descended from a 
daughter of Sir Jerome Weston, who 
was of the younger branch of the Westons 
of Persted Hall, in Essex, and who was 
father of Richard, Earl of Portland (see 
the Pedigree in Manning and Bray's 
*¢ Surrey),” vol. I, p. 136, The mansion 
of Sutton-place was built by Sir Richard 
Weston in 1529. Queen Elizabeth was 
entertained here, Sept. 26, 1591 (see Ni- 
chols’s Progresses, new edit, vol. HI. p. 
121); and shortly after her departure, 
from the extraordinary quantity of fuel 
used on that occasion, the gallery was 
burnt, and so remained till 1721, when 
the whole was repaired by John Weston, 
esq. The late proprietor, John-Webbe 
Weston, esq. made great improvements 
in the hous: and grounds. A good view 
of Suttcn P.ace is in Manning and Bray’s 
* Surrey,” and a view of a gateway, 
since taken down, is given in our vol. 
Lix. p. 108. —Mr. Webbe-Weston mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of John Law- 
son, esq. by Elizabeth, daughter of Thos. 
Selby, esq. and grand-daughter of Sir 
John Lawson, 3d bart. of Brough Hall, 
co. York. He had issue two sons and 
four daughters. 





Tuomas Penn GasKELL, Eso. 
Oct. 19. At his house in Fitawilliam- 
square, Dublin, aged 61, Thomas-Penn 
Gaskell, of Shannagarry, in the co. of 
Cork, ésq. ‘This gentleman was heir- 
general of the celebrated legislator Wil- 
liam Penn, being, through bis mother, 
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sole representative of Springett Penn, 
esq. only son of that distinguished cha- 
racter, by his first wife, Gulielma-Maria, 
daughter and sole heiress of Sir Herbert 
Springett, who gloriously fell at the siege 
of Banbury, in the cause of the royal 
Martyr. His estate in the county of 
Cork, Mr. Gaskell inherited by lineal 
succession from his illustrious ancestor, 
Vice-Admiral Sir Wm. Penn, to whom 
it had been granted by the Protector 
Cromwell, to whom he was alliedthrough 
their common consanguinity with the 
antient and renowned house of Hamp- 
den, The present house of Pennsylvania 
descends from the Founder's second mar- 
riage with Hannah Callowhill. The pre- 
sent pretenders to this feudal dominion, 
as co-regents, are the Hon. John Penn, 
as representing the senior, and the Hon. 
William Penn, as representing the ju- 
nior branch.” 

Another Correspondent says : 

* After being engaged forty years in 
a suit in the Irish Chancery, and ex- 
pending upwards of 20,0002. he obtain- 
ed a decree to possess the estate grant- 
ed to Admiral Penn, who captured the 
Island of Jamaica, during the Common- 
wealth, and afterwards was knighted by 
King Charles the Second. His only son 
was the founder of Pennsylvania, and 
in the year 1672, he married Gulielma- 
Marie Springett, the daughter and co- 
heir of Sir Herbert Springett, bart. from 
whom the deceased was lineally descend- 
ed. He married in the year 1794 a daugh- 
ter of the Dowager Countess of Glan- 
dore, who lived but a few years; they 
had only one son, who died an infant. 
After so much affliction, he retired from 
the world, and lived a very secluded life.” 





Mrs. M. Eupnrasia WELD. 

Tately. At Clare House, Plymouth, 
Mrs. M. Euphrasia Weld, religieuse of the 
order of St. Clare. She was daughter of 
Edward Weld, esq. of Lullworth Castle, 
by Mary-Teresa, dau. of Jobn Vaughan, 
of Courtfield, co. Monmouth, who died 
in ehildbed, July 21, 1754; was born Sept. 
9, 1753, and was sister to late Thomas 
Wald, esq. and aunt to the present Lady 
Stourton, of Allerton Park. She became 
a poor Clare at Aire, in Artois, in France, 
June 13, 1777. 





ERRATUM. 
The Dr. Haworth who died May 2 (see 
P: 471), was Dr. James Haworth, of Red 
ion-square, not Mr. Adrian-Ardy Haworth, 
the learned President of the Entymological 
Society, as there stated ;—all the works 
enumerated as the Doctors, are by Mr. Ha- 
worth, the President of the Entymological 
Society. 
DEATHS. 
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Lately. In her 60th year, Elizabeth, wife 
of Mr. Thos. Barber, of Lamb’s Conduit-st. 

Robert Sorrel, M.D. formerly of In- 
gatestone, in Essex. Dr. Sorrel is generally 
supposed to have died worth upwards of 
200,000/. acquired not by industry, but 
by its rapid accumulation, owing to a dis- 
position to spare and save, having lived in 
obscure lodgings, and, it may he presumed, 
in the continual fear of poverty. 

In his 27th » Dr. Johnson, only son 
of the late John Johnson, esq. of Lincoln, 
and formerly of Partney, near Spilsby. 

At Bayswater, Isabella, wife of Major 
Polhill. 

At Hackney, John Stephens, esq. 

At Kew, aged about 70, Mrs. Tunstall, 
many years housekeeper of the Old Palace 
there (in which office she succeeded her 

mts). As she was sitting too near the 
~ her clothes caught the flames ;—her 
female servants hastened to her assistance, 
but were so overcome by fright, that, in- 
stead of using instant means to quench the 
fire, they ran to call further assistance, in 
which time the mischief gained ground, and 
the poor lady, after suffering excruciating 
agony for several hours, expired. Mrs. 
unstall was, from early life, a great fa- 
vourite of their late Majesties. 

Oct. 17. In Portland-place, aged 66, Mrs. 
dane Reide. * 

Nov. 9. At Edmonton, aged 53, Samuel 
Knight, esq. late of Norton Falgate. 

Nov. 11. At Chertsey, the relict of the 
late James Hodges, esq. 

Nov. 12. At Kennington, aged 86, the 
widow of Mr, Charles Weatherley. 

Nov. 15. At Deptford, aged 58, John 
Mason, esq. an intelligent, firm, upright, 
and independent Magistrate for the coun- 
ties of Kent and Surrey, exemplary in his 
performance of all the duties of social life, 
and ever zealous in his support of the Con- 
stitution and Religion of the Country. His 
loss to the populous neighbourhood under 
his jurisdiction will be very severely felt and 
long deplored. 

Nov. 16. At Wandsworth, Richard Saw- 
yer, esq. third son of the late Anthony Saw- 

er, esq. of Heywood-lodge, Berks, and of 
wer Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. 

Iu Howland-street, aged 25, John-Bod- 
man Vince, jun, esq. 

Nov. 18. At East Acton, Thos. Church, 


esq. 

At the Wood Houses, Finchley, the wife 
of T. C. Gardner, esq. 

Nov. 19. At Ham » aged 37, Mr. 
John Denis, of the firm of Messrs. Denis, 
Lambert, and Denis, of Thames-street. 

Now. 20. Of water on the brain, Ellen, 
dau. of Thos. Milward, esq. of Ravensbury- 
house, Mitcham. 





Nov. 21, George Tatlock, esq. of Blooms- 


-place. 

In > ARR Fleet-street, aged 56, Mr. 
W. Walker, late of the York Hotel, Bridge- 
street, Blackfriars. 

Nov, 22. In Trinity-square, John Roe- 
buck, esq. 

In Aldermanbury, Mr. William Payne, 
Chief Clerk to the Hicgistrenes at Guildhall 

Nov, 23. Aged 74, Teresa, relict of Mr. 
Geo. Gibson, of Ratcliffe-highway. 

In Brunswick-square, aged 82, Thos. 
Trundle, esq. 

Nov. 24. John-Taylor Vaughan, esq. of 
Grafton-street. . sp = 

In Upper Wimpole-street, aged 75, P. H. 
relict of ate Lieut.-gen. Bridges. 

Nov. 25. In Surrey-square, the wife of 
Abr. De Horne, esq. 


en wife of Mr. G. P. Simpson, of 
Hac 2 and dau, of R. Bremridge, esq. 
of the Temple. 


In New Kent-road, aged 80, Henry- 
Hieronymus Deacon, esq. one of the oldest 
members of the Stock Exchange. 

Nov. 26. At Newington, _ aiid aged 
84, Mrs. Francis Crubin: an inhabitant of 
Newington upwards of 50 years. 

Nov. 27. At Kew, Henry-Stackhouse, 
the infant son of the Rev. Henry White, 
Curate of that Parish, and Rector of Claugh- 
ton, in Lonsdale, Lancashire. 

In Brunswick-square, aged 83, Hardin 
Burnley, esq. father-in-law of Jos. Hume, 
esq. M.P. 

. Aged 13, Charles, third sou of 
Charles Barclay, esq. of Clapham-common. 

In Great Prescot-street, aged 71, M. L. 
Newton, esq. 

Nov. 29. At Kentish-town, aged 73, the 
relict of the late T. Greenwood, esq. 

Nov. 30. At Lt.-col. Cavendish’s, Chis- 
wick, aged 8, Villiers-Frederick Francis, 
youngest son of the late Hon. Frederick 
Howard. 

Aged 77, Mr. Robert Towers, of Isling- 
ton-green. 

Dec. 2. In Barnsbury-street, Islington, 
aged 76, Archibald Macauley, esq. 

In Brook-street, Holborn, aged 80, Mrs. 
A. Ducroz. 

Dec. 3. At Greenwich, aged 77, Mrs. 
Anne Martyr. 

Aged 77, John Marsh, esq. late Chair- 
man of the Victualling Board. 

At Deptford, the wife of Capt. J. Wallis. 

Dec. 8. In Gower-street, Bedford-squiare, 
George Jourdan, esq. 

Dec. 12. At Long's Hotel, aged 50, Mr. 
William Hall, of Mousley. 

Brrxsuine.—Oct. 3. Suddenly, while at- 
tending a meeting of the Corporation of 


Maidenhead, at the Town Hall, 74, 
Lawrence Norman, esy: furmerly of Bray, 
one 
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one of their oldest and most respectable 
members. His remains were attended by 
his relatives and the Corporation on the 
9th inst. when they were interred at Bray. 
—It was to the munificence of this gen- 
tleman’s son that the poor of Woodstock, 
Oxon, his native parish, were indebted a 
few years ago, fora legacy of 20,000 pounds. 

At Soule-end Cottage, Bradfield, aged 
27, Mary, the wife of Rev. J. F. Moor, and 
eldest dau. of the Rev. H. Steevens. 

Oct. 31. At Speen-hill, aged 74, Wm. 
Brinton, esq. formerly of Antigua. 

Bucxs.—Oct. 16. Mr. Shaw, surgeon and 
apothecary, of Great Marlow. 

Oct. 16. At Ratclive, of a decline, aged 
22, the dau. of Henry Smithson, esq. 

Nov. 7. At Boveney, aged 65, Monta- 
gue Grover, esq. many years an active Ma- 
gistrate for the county of Bucks. 

Camsripce.— Oct. 18. At Moulton End, 
near Newmarket, the widow of the late Mr. 
J.Claydon, who died in 1812, in his 83d 
year. Had the deceased survived one fort- 
night, she would have attained the age of 
97. They were united 60 years, without a 
single altercation ever known to have taken 
place between them. 

Oct. 17. Chester Parr, esq. Attorney-at- 
Law, Abington. 

Cuesnire.—Oct. 12. At Chester, aged 
74, Maria, relict of John Forbes, esq. of 
Bodnod, co. enbigh; and only surviving 
daughter and heiress of Matthew Limbrey, 

esq. of Exeter, by Barbara, only child of 
David Lloyd, esq. of Bodnod, descended 
maternally from the ancient family of Lloyd, 
of Liwydiarth, in Anglesea. 

Oct.14. At Altringham, aged 76, Mr. 
Joseph Newmarch, formerly of York. 

Cornwatt.—Nov. 24, Philip Lyne, esq. 
of Torfrey. 

CumsBertanp.—Nov. 15. At Penrith, 

ed 107 years and two months, Mrs. Mary 
Noble, who last year spun some fine yarn 
for linen, &c. in which is worked her name, 
age, &c. for the Countess of Lonsdale. She 
was baptized in Kirkeswald Church on the 
16th of Sept. 1716, as appears by the Pa- 
rish Register. 

Derayvsuine. — Nor. 8. At Ashburn 
Green, Catherine-Anne-Isabella, wife of Rev. 
H.C. Bankes, Chaplain on Madras Esta- 
blishment. 

Devonsuire.—Oct. 2. Aged 23, Anne, 
eldest dau. of Alex. Balmanno, esq. of Upper 
Charlotte-strect. 

Oct. 5. Joseph Dawson, esq. of Royd’s 
Hall, near Bradford. 

Oct. 17. Of a paralytic stroke, Harriet, 
wife of Rev. Matthew Vicars, Rector of All- 
hallows, Exeter, and late of York. 

Dorsetsuire.—At the Rectory House, 
Pentridge, Elizabeth, wife of Rev. T. Hob- 
son, the Rector of that parish. 

Durnam.—Nov. 12. At Durham, aged 70, 
T. Wrightson, esq. alderman of Doncaster. 
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[Dec. 


Essrx.—Sept.21. At Bire! r . 

the house of her son-in-law, Mrs. Weldon, 
78. 

Oct. 14. At Great Gearies, near Ilford, 
97, James Jones, esq. 

Nov.7. At Chigwell, aged 26, Eliza, wife 
of G. R. Rowe, esq. 

Nov. 8. At her tither’s, Fyfield, aged 27, 
Mary-Anne, daughter of the Rev. J oseph Cor- 
bish ef of the Independent Chapel at Ab- 
bot’s Roothing; she is the third daughter 
her parents have to lament the loss of during 
the short period of two years. 

Nov. 26. At Maryland Point, Stratford, 
aged 8}, Elizabeth, relict of the Jate Charles 
Higden, esq. 

Groucestersutre.—At her house at Iron 
Acton, aged 70, Elizabeth, daughter of the 
late Rev. Dr. Shute. 

At Bredon Rectory, Tewkesbury, aged 21, 
Penelope, wife of the Rev. Charles Wood- 
cock Keysall. : 

Sept. 25. At the Hotwells, Frances-Su- 
sanna, wife of John Baldwyn, esq. of the 
Mount, near Chepstow, and only dau. of C, 
Lewis, esq. of St. Pierre. 

Oct. 8. At Cheltenham, Eliza, relict of 
James Costar, esq. of Islington. 

Oct. 15. At Gloucester, Mr. William To- 
vey, partner in the house of Messrs. Cow- 
cher, Kirby, and Co. pinmakers in London 
and Gloucester. 

Oct. 19. Suddenly, at a friend’s house at 
Bristol, Miss Thornton, of Brighton. 

Oct. 22. At his house on Richmond Ter- 
race, Clifton, tothe inexpressible grief of his 
widow, his family, and friends, John James 
Vidal, esq. who by his irreproa con- 
duct and eharacter, his suavity and mildness 
of manners, bad acquired general esteem. 
Until the few last years this gentleman re- 
sided in the Island of Jamaica, and was for- 
merly Representative in the Honourable 
House of Assembly for the parish of St. 
Thomas in the Vale, and a Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature in that Island. 

Oct, 22. At an advanced age, “Thomas 
Llewellin, esq. of Bristol. 

Oct, 26. At his residence in Stoke’s-croft, 
aged 84, Abraham Didier, esq, 

Nov. 16. At Clifton, aged 81, Louisa, re- 
liet of Silvanus Grove, esq. of Woodford. 

Hamesnine.—Lately. At Romsey, Mary 
Wells, aged 64, a person well known for the 
eccentricity of her manners, ene part of 
which was, that she was generally hahited 
more like a man than a woman. She was 
very industrious, and has left some property. 

At Shirley, near Southampton, at the 
house of her brother, Capt. Wm. R. Smith, 
R. N. aged 41, Miss Smith. 


Sept. 6. At Stockbridge, Major W. For- 
rester, of Culmore. 

Sept. 20. Aged 18, Horatio, third son of 
T. Harper, esq. of Gos 

Oct. 8. At Stabington, near Tichfield, 
we. 


fo. 


John Dewes, esq. late paymaster 28th 
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Nov. 18.-At Albany Barracks, in the Isle 
of Wight, Lieut. Frederick Bowra, of the 
64th reg. of foot, fourth son of the late Rev. 
Wm. Bowra, Vicar of Clavering, Essex. 

Dec. 2. At Southampton, aged 47, Mr. 
Thos. Evans, of Hatton-garden, attcrney-at- 
law. 

Hererorpsuire.—Nov. 6. At his house, 
in St. Owen’s-street, aged 79, Thos. Knill, 
esq. 8 Member of the Corporate Body of the 
City of Hereford. He served the office of 
Mayor in 1806, and was esteemed through- 
out his life as a worthy honest man. 

Hertrorpsuire.—Oct. 8. At Staple- 
ford, aged 58, Amelia, wife of Mr. Z. R. 
Wood. 

Oct.... At Hertford, aged 62, Eliza- 
beth, relict of Mr. W. Dobinson, Master of 
Hale’s Grammar-school. 

Kent.—July 24. At Crofton Hall, Ma- 
jor-gen. Morgan, the oldest major-general 
on the List, being promoted to that rank in 
1790. 

Sept. 8. At Canterbury, Christopher Pot- 
tinger, esq. 

Ser “ty At Gravesend, Jane, relict of 
Wm. Cruden, jun. esq. and dau. of late H. 
T. Rogers, esq. 

Oct. 9. At Hythe, aged 43, Elizabeth, 
wife of Mr. T. Parkinson, dentist, Lower 
Brook-street. 

Oct. 12. At Rochester, Robert Bill, esq. 
Barrister on the Oxford Circuit. 

Oct. 15. At Lewisham, Eliza, third dau. 
of Mr. T. E. Death, Aldgate. 

Nov. 1. At Gravesend, Col. Lyon, in 
his 56th year. He expired in the arms of 
his son, Capt. Lyon, of the Hecla, recently 
returned from the Northern Expedition. 

Nov. 2. At Chatham, Edw. Thos. Day 
Hulkes, esq. 

Nov, 12. Suddenly, at Bromley, aged 
24, John Dunkin, of Bicester, Oxfordshire. 
He was the second 7 of Thomas, the 

of John Dunkin, of Merton, 
oa, whose loyalty and in- 
ity obtained from King Charles IT. Let- 
ters Patent, dated Oct. 14, 1662, confirming 
the title and tenure of his estate in that pa- 
rish, together with a grant of the manor of 
Merton to trustees, for the benefit of Dame 
Katherine Harington and her children, after 
the attainder and confiscation of the proper- 
ty of her husband, Sir James Harington, 
bart, as one of the J s in the memorable 
trial of King Charles I. [Vide Hist. and 
Antiq. of the Hundreds of Bullington and 
Ploughley, vol.IL. pp. 37, 49.] 
Nov. 26. At St. George’s-place, Can- 


terbury, 69, Richard. Halford, esq. 
Pr ge thirty years Chamberlain of 
that City. 

Lancasutre.—Oct. 7. A 42, Mr. 
James Smith, Printer of the cantile Ad- 
vertiser, Liverpool. 


Oct.17. At Liverpool, aged 64, Mr. 
James Williamson, solicitor. So diffusive 
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and extensive was his reading, and retentive 
and accurate his memory, that he was justly 
esteemed a living encyclopedia. We believe 
he was the founder of the Lite Society 
formerly held in Liverpool, of which Dr. 
Carrie, Mr. Roscoe, and many other orna- 
ments of Liverpool, were members. 

Oct.20. At Hare-hill, near Rochdale, 
aged 36, Mr. Samuel Newall. 

Lincotnsurre.—At Hikeham, near Lin- 
coln, aged 82, Mr. Shuttleworth, farmer. 
He resided all his long life on his own copy- 
hold estate, and used to say it came to him 
upincumbered, and should descend the same 
to his youngest son. 

NorTHAMPTONSHIRE.—Sept. 1. At Faw- 
Jey Parsonage, aged 41, the wife of Rev. 
C. R. Fanshawe. 

Sept. 26. At S. Isted’s, esq. Ecton, Eli- 
zabeth, wife of Hon. and Rev. P. Meade, 
and daughter of Dr. Percy, Bp. of Dromore. 

Oct. 2. At Grafton Underwood, Frances, 
eldest daughter of Rev. W. Vitlier Robinson. 

Oct. 12. At Northampton, aged 25, 
Elizabeth, wife of Rev. William Drake. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Sept. 11. In New- 
castle, aged 65, Mr. Gersham Young, one 
of the elder brethren of the Trinity House 
of that port. 

Sept. 5. At Berwick, of apoplexy, Mr. 
Henry Richardson, Proprietor and Printer of 
the Berwick Advertiser. 

Oct. 29. At Tynemouth, Mary, wife of 
Mr. John Diedrich Lubbren, eldest dau. of 
the late Malin Sorshie, esq. and sister to Mr. 
Alderman Sorshie, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Lately, At West Thirston, ‘near Felton, 
Mr. Charles Gibson. In early life he learned 
the trade of a linen-weaver, in which he was 
very proficient; but, taking a dislike to the 
business, he gave it up, and, without any 
instruction whatever, commenced making 
musical instruments, such as small pipes, 
large bagpipes, violins, clarionets, &c. He 
also made telescopes, which he completed 
with admirable dexterity; and the late Dr. 
Herschel did him the honour to inspect and 
purchase some of his making. He was a 
good performer on many wind and other in- 
struments. 

At Warkworth Castle, aged 94, Margaret 
Common. 

Notrs.—July ... Major-gen. Hall, of 
Park Hall. This gallant veteran commanded 
the Welch Fusileers in Egypt, served in the 
West Indies, and was present at the taking 
of most of the French West India Islands, 
by the expedition under the command of 
the late Earl St. Vincent and the late Earl 
Grey. Gen. Hall finished his military career 
in Holland and Flanders. His remains were 
deposited on the 3ist of July in the family 
vault at Mansfield Woodhouse. 

Nov. 12. At his seat at Thrumpton, 
aged 87, John E rton Wescomb Em- 
merton, esq. 





Oxon. 
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Oxoy.—Hester Louisa, wife of Philip 
Thomas Wykeham, esq. of Tythrop-house. 

SoMERSETSHIRE.— Sept, 26. At Bath, 

d 72, Mrs. Baldwin, daughter of the late 
Charles Coxe, esq. of Kemble, Gloucester- 
shire. She bequeathed to the Casualty 
Hospital of Bath 300/.; to the Gloucester 
Infirmary 500/.; to the poor of the parish 
of Kemble 700/.; and to the poor of the 
parish of Minchinhampton 5001. 

At his house in Bath, aged 67, Henry 
Phillips, esq. of Boynton Farm, Wilts. 

Sept. 26. At Newton House, Yeovil, Wm. 
Harbin, esq. 

Oct. 2. At Bath, Capt. M‘Donald, of the 
35th reg.; his remains were followed to the 
grave by the commanding officer and others 
of his regiment, as well as several naval of- 
ficers, &c. 

Oct. 23. Aged 93, the mother of Mr. 
Wise, late auctioneer of Bath. 

Oct. 26. At Netherclay-house, near Taun- 
ton, Jas. Vanzandt, son of the late Jacobus 
Vanzandt, esq. of New York. 

Oct. 30. At Compton Pauncefoot, in her 
86th year, Honor, relict of the late John 
Hunt, esq. 

At Shepton Mallet, John West, esq. sur- 

on. 

Nov. 18. At Walcot House, Bath, Anne, 
the wife of Wm. Panter, esq. 

Dec. 19. At her father’s house, at Frome, 
aged 21, of a decliue, Miss Sarah Perkins 
Frampton. 

Nov. 23. At Bamford, aged 66, Biddy, 
relict of the late Mr. John Morgan, whole- 
sale stationer of Ludgate-hill. 

Surrey.— Sept. 30. William Dowdeswell, 
esq. of Ewell. 

Oct. 27. At Stoke, near Guildford, aged 
37, J. Creuzé, esq. 

Nov. 21, At Kingston-upon-Thames, 
aged 87, Frances, widow of J. Thomas, esq. 

Sussex.—Sept. 9. At Worthing, Frances, 
wife of Rev. J. Kirby, Rector of Gotham, 
Notts, and sister of Rev. G. Allanson, Pre- 
bendary of Ripon. 

Sept. 26. Louisa-Maria, wife of Rev. Dr. 
Bayley, of Midhurst, and niece of the Bishop 
of Carlisle. 

Oct. 19, At Brighton, the relict of Wm. 
Champion, esq. of Walthamstow, who was 
elected Sheriff of London in 1798, and Al- 
derman of Billingsgate Ward in 1799, on the 
resignation of Mr. Lusbington; but died 
Aug. 10, soon after his election as an Alder- 
man, and before the expiration of his She- 
+ \ffalty (see vol. LXIX. p. 725.) 

Oct. 22. At Brighton, John Soane, ésq. 
Jun. son of John Soane, esq. of Lincoln’s 

nn Fields. 

Oct. 30. At Hastings, Eliza, wife of 
Li eut. Beazeley, R. N. 

Nov. 6. At Brighton, Thomas Dyke, 
esq. late of Aldersgate-street, the eminent 


auctioneer. 





Nov. 10. At Brighton, aged 81, Wm. 
Mitchell, esq. of Upper Harley-street. 

Nov. 22. At Horsham, aged 65, Sarah, 
wife of Nathaniel Tredcroft, esq. 

Nov. 25. At his mother’s, Marine-pa- 
rade, Brighton, George Lamotte, esq. 

Warwicksuire.—Oct. 6. At her son’s 
house, Drayton, near Atherstone, aged 71, 
Mrs. Grundy, second sister of the late Rev. 
Dr, Estlin. 

At Crackley, near Kenilworth, aged 100 
years and eight mouths, Thomas Perry; he 
walked to Kenilworth and back (distance one 
mile) every day, till within a few months of 
his death, and retained his mental faculties 
to the last. 

Nov. 4, At Ailesley, John Eagle, esq. 

WestmoreLand.—Oct. 11. At Kirkby 
Lousdale, aged 92, Mrs. Agnes Scott, of 
Fidler Hall, in Cartmel Fell. 

Witts.—In the Close, Salisbury, Ellen, 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Edmund 
Benson. The death of her brother is no- 
ticed, p. 381. 

Oct. 31. Aged 24, Joseph, second son of 
Mr. Atherton, of Calne. 

Wonrcester.—Nov. 5. At Overbury, aged 
87, Mary, widow of late C. Handford, esq. 
of Wooller’s hill. 

Yorxsuire.—Aged 85, Mary, widow of 
the Rev. T. Comber, LL.D. late of East 
Newton, and daughter of W. Brooke, M.D. 
late of Fieldhead. 

Oct.18. Aged 83, the wife of Samuel 
Hartley, esq. of Bradford. 

Oct. 22, Aged 47, at the. house of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. S. Wetherill, Morley, 
Mr. Rowland Hurst, bookseller and printer, 
and sole-proprietor and publisher of the 
Wakefield and Halifax Journal. Through 
life by his family he was loved, by his friends 
esteemed, and by his acquaintance respected. 
He was the second son of the Rev. Robert 
Harris Hurst, Rector of Newton Blossom- 
ville, Bucks. 

Oct. 25. At Brecks, near Rotherham, 
Mr. Joseph Bradbury, the celebrated singer, 
formerly of Leeds, 

Scottanp.—At Lochwinnoch, Thomas 
Reid, labourer. He was born on the 21st 
of October, 1745, in the clachan of Kyle, 
Ayrshire. The importance attached to this 
circumstance arises from his being the cele- 
brated equestrian hero of Burns’ poem Tam 
O' Shanter.—He has at length surmounted 
the ‘ mosses, rivers, slaps, and stiles” of 
life. For a considerable time by-past, he 
has been in the service of Major Hervey, of 
Castle-Semple, nine months of which he 
had been incapable of labour; and to the 
honour of Mr. Hervey be it named, he has, 
with a fostering and laudable generosity, 
soothed, as far as it was in his power, the 
many ills of age and disease. He, however, 
still retained the desire of being ‘‘ fu’ for 
weeks together.” 
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1823.] Bill of Mortality—Markets, &c.—Canal Shares. 


BILL OF MORTALITY, from Nov. 19, to Dec 23, 1823. 

Christened. Buried. 2and 5 319 | 50 = 60 314 
- *| Males - 1685 § and 10 137 } 60 and 70 304 
i - pe beass aw Oe 1638 }asese H 10 and 20 132 | 70 aud 80 272 
Whereof have died under two years old 951 $ ) 20 and 30 184 80 and 90102 
—— 30 and 40 283 | 90 and 100 25 

Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 300 
® The increase in the Christenings and Burials this month is owing to the Parish of 
St. Mary, Whitechapel, not having made any return since May last; and the Parish of St. 

Anne, Westminster, since Christmas 1822, 





QUARTERLY AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending Dee. 13. 


Wheat. | Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s ad. s d. s d. s d, s d. s @& 
50 8 27 :~«6 20 7 31 8 35 «0 383 2 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Dec. 22, 50s. to 55s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Dec, 17, 35s. 64d. per ewt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Dec, 19. 


Kent Bags .......... 8l. Os. to 122, 12s, | Farnham Pockets.... 14/.. Os. to 20/. Os. 
Sussex Ditto ....... CL, Ge. Op GE, Ga, | TetBnncvcensccepecccoes Sl. 8s. to 16l. Ifs. 
Yearling........0++++ 51. 15s. to Sl, 8s. | Yearling,,.....00.ee00+ 6l. Os. to Ql. 9s. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


St. James’s, Hay 5/.10s. Straw 2/.2s.0d. Clover 5/. 10s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 0s. od. 
Straw 2/. Os. Od. Clover 61. 0s.0d.—Smithfield, Hay 5/. 5s. Straw 11.16s.0d. Clover 6l. 6s. 


SMITHFIELD, Dec. 22. Te sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


Bie cwccecccecsavencness MA 6G Oe ee. O00. 1 Rebntiecerttiees Os. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mutton . ............... 38. Od. to 4s. 4d. Head of Cattle at Market Dec. 22 : 

=e 43. Od. to 5s. 64. Beasts....+....-..+. 2,689 Calves 240, 
a os al 4s. Od. to 5s. 4d. Sheepand Lambs13,516 Pigs 290. 


COALS: Newcastle, 38s. Gd. to 45s. Od—Sunderland, 35s. Od. to 45s. Od, 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 39s. Od. Yellow Russia 37s. Od. 
SOAP, Yellow 72s. Mottled 80s. Curd 84s.—CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. od. 





THE PRICES of Navicaste Caxat Snares, Dock Stocks, Water Works, Fine 
and Lire Insurance, and Gas Licut Snares (from the 25th of November, to the 25th 
of December, 1823), at the Office of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr. Scorrt), 
Auetioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, 
Old Broad-street, London.—Grand Trunk Canal, dividing 75/. per Share, per Annum ; 
price 22007. A Bonus of 5/. per Share to be paid at Lady Day, 1824, over and above 
the Christmas Dividend.—Barnesley, 12/.; price 212/.—Birmingham, 12/, 10s.; price 
315l.—Oxford Canal, 32/.; price 780/.—Neath, 13/.; price 320/—Swansea, 10/.; price 
195/.—Monmouth, 10/.; price 190.—Brecknock and Abergavenny Canal, 5/. ; price 1001. 
—Grand Junction, 1@2.; price 272/.—Old Union Canal, 4/.; price 83/.—Rochdale, 3/. 
price 95l.—Lancaster, 1/.; price 30/.—Ellesmere, 3/.; price 63/.—Worcester and Bir- 
mingham, 1/.; price 36l.—Kennet and Avon, 17s.; price 24/.—West India Dock Stock, 
10/,; price 230—London Dock Stock, 4/. 10s.; price 122/.—Globe Fire and Life As- 
surance, 7l.; price 168/.—Imperial Fire Ditto, 5/.; price 126/.—Albion Fire and Life 
Ditto, 2/, 10s. ; price 50l1.—British Fire Ditto, 3/.; price 60/—Atlas Fire and Life Ditto, 
6s.; price 52, 17s. 6d.—Hope Fire and Life Ditto, 6s,; price 54—Rock Life Assurance, 
2s, price 31.—East London Water Works, 5/.; price 132/.—Grand Junction Water 
Works, 2/. 10s.; price 681—West Middlesex Ditto, 2/. 10s.; price 70/.—Westminster 
Gas Light and Coke Company, Old Shares, 4/.; price 78/.—New Ditto, 8/. per cent. on 
the money paid; price 10/. 10s. premium. —Regent’s Canal, 48/.— Wilts and Berks, 
7l.—-Grand Union, 20/.— Thames and Medway, 23/. 10s. — Portsmouth and Arundel, 
20l.—Huddersfield, 25/—Imperial Gas Light and Coke Company, 35/. paid; price 20/. 
premium.—Guardian Fire and Life Assurance Company, 10/. paid; price 6/. premium.— 
London Institution, 32 Guineas.—Russell Ditto, 10 Guineas. 

M. RAINE informs his Friends and the Public, that his Monthly Sale of Canal Pro- 
perty will be continued. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraanp. 
From November 27, to December 26, 1823, both inclusive. 













































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
. ! . 
Se . ls walt: is 
4/32) 2 E.g|Barom| wouter. | 4/34] § (2.2 [Bem | Weather 
=>S\5 5 z So '3\> =. =S ios z & ei @- pts. 
Az\c= =z || Az|o= =z 
Nov.| ° | ° ° Dec.) 9° | ° | © 
27 | 46 | 48 | 46 || 30, 17\cloudy | 12 | 47 | 45 | 35 || 29, 80/fair 
28 | 46 | 49 | 47 || 29, 98\cloudy | 13 | 84 | 42 | 82 » 99)fair 
29 | 47 | 52 | 50 » 65\showery |) 14 | 30 | 39 | 40 || 30, 22/fair 
30 | 52 | 55 | 57 » 50 rain | 15 | 89 | 44 | 35 > 25|fair 
Dl | 52 | 54 | 44 » 72) fair | 16 | 42 | 47 | 46 » 12/cloudy 
2| 47 | 52| 50 » 56\showery || 17 | 45 | 46 | 43 || 29, 37/rain 
3 | 39 | 49} 51 » 65|showery 18 | 35 | 42 | 35 ’ — 
4 | 45 | 47 | 40 » 47| fair 19 | 32 | 34./ 31 » 70 fai 
5 | 35 | 44} 40 | > 83 fair 20 | 37 | 44 | 38 » 19 rain 
6|ss|42| 37] , 75|rain | 21 | 34| 42/40]! , 28\fair 
7 | 32 | 40] 35 || 30, 55 fair | 22 | 40 | 43 | 37 » 72 fair 
8 | 36 | 45 | 42 » 40\cloudy || 23 | 37 | 43 | 50 » 75 rain 
9 | 42 | 42| 82 || , 40)fair | 24) 47/47 | 50 | , 95 rain 
10 | 30 | 40 | 42 | 88) fair | 25 | 46 | 50 | 47), , 95 cloudy 
11 | 42/47 47!) , 12/cloudy | 26 | 45 | 47 | 47 ||, 78 fair 
‘ i ‘ ‘ ‘ i H 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From November 27, to December 26, 1823, both inclusive. 
co) \ ' o i ° : 
Saldslésloida |, Boggle. 2 
See CEILS S 1 Se eS PSEC Se] S | ee Bim, ex Bin, 
i; he } ES | 
: dz] 23 28 L. a5 4 Pa) e\é aI 5 3 10001. 500l. 
Z | am jar | S| 7; <| ° = 
| | ee 
27\2244'83g 4/844 41974 | 100§ |104§ 214 \81g |——/77. pm.|48 49 pm.|48 49 pm. 
28/224 (834 gi84g $197§ | 100 (1044214 \82g [2683/79 pm.|50 48. pm./48 49pm. 
29|\——83§ 4/844 4/97 | 100$ |104g/214 |-——|268 (84 pm./49 48 pm./4948 pm. 
1/224g/s3g gisag 4 1004 [1044213 ——|269 |78 pm.|48 50 pm.|48 50pm. 
ai——'s3g|sag 3/974 | 100 |104$'214 |—|269 |78 pm.|48 50 pm.4850pm. 
3\——|83g 4/ Shut |97§ | 100 |104g 21% 82g [Shuti77 pm.|50 47 pm.|5047 pm. 
4/2243/84 35 974 | 100g |Shut'214 —— 80 pm./48 50 pm,|48 50 pm. 
5/225 |s3g 4 '974 | 100% —— 823 |——|78 pm.|49 50 pm.|49 50 pm. 
6\225 844 §——_——. 100§ 21 ——||78 pm./50 49 pm.|5049 pm. 
gi22siisa4 4/——--\_! 1004 | 21 — ie pm.|49 50 pm./4950 pm. 
9 2254/84g 4) 98 100g |——. 21 ——|——'79 pm.|50 51 pm.|5051 pm. 
10 843 5| 98f 1004 ——214 83§ |—|84 pm.|50 55 pm./5055 pm. 
11/2264/84¢ j) 9s$ | 1004 (21g. ——'——/s2 pim.|54 57 pm.|54 57 pm. 
12/227 |843 a 98h | 100% —ais 834 |—— 83 pm. 57 56 pm. 56 58 pm. 
13/2274)/84§ 4 | 1004 [——\2!¢ ——|—— 83 pm.|58 56 pm.|57 58pm. 
15|2274/843 5 100 ane yee BEE pm.|58 54. pm.|57 53 pm. 
16|229 85g 4) 99$ 101 |——213 ——\——\84 pm.|54 56 pm.|5456 pm. 
17/229 |853 § 99$ | 1003 ——.21§ s44 ——\s@ pm.'56 54 pm.|5654 pm. 
18\——85g 4 ‘98% | 1003 |_—!o14 \——_|——|383 pm.|53 55 pm.|53 55 pm. 
19/228 (854 4| i99 | 1003 |—__——34 |——|80 pm.|53 51 pm.|5254 pm. 
| — ‘ .|53 54 pr. 
SS ee ad FS fee] ces poe PS 
23/2283/85§ i ‘99 | 100$ —-|214 79 pm.|51 53 pm./5153 pm. 
24|——!854 {-—— 98} | 100} |(——21 | 81 pm.|51 52 pm./5153 pm. 
25|Hol. | ——| po — 
26/Hol. | — 


























RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 








JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 
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Embellished with Views of the Cuaret of St. Pancras, near Plymouth, 
in Devonshire; and of Erwick Cuurcu, co. Durham. 





Mr. Ursay, Nov. 30. 


S your pages are frequently de- 

voted to descriptions of antient 
places of worship, the following ac- 
count of the Chapel of St. Pancras, 
near Plymouth in Devonshire, which 
has lately been repaired and inuch en- 
larged, may not be uninteresting to 
some of your readers; and I am the 
more induced to send it, from your 
having not long since recorded the re- 
novation of a namesake, whose archi- 
tectural magnificence forms a striking 
contrast to the simplicity of the little 
humble stracture which I am about 
to introduce to your notice, although 
the former has on in times past de- 
scribed in terms which, till very late- 
ly, were strictly applicable to the lat- 
ter, namely, as “‘ standing alone, old, 
neglected, and weather beaten.” 

The accompanying views of the 
Chapel in its former and present state, 
will serve to elucidate the following 
description. (See the Plate.) 

St. Pancras, or (as vulgarly calied) 
Penny Cross*, in the tything of Wes- 
ton Peverel, is a Cha lof Ease to St. 
Andrew’s, Feaeth, from which 
town it is distant about two miles and 
a half, and is situated on the Western 
side of a knoll or hill, commanding a 
very beautiful view in that direction, 
terminating in the river Tamer, and 
the hills of Cornwall in the distance. 

The date of the Chapel is not 
known, but there is reason to believe 
its present scite is not the one on 





* I should be much obliged to any of 
your Correspondents who would inform me 
whether there is any other instance of ¢ St. 
Pancras” being corrupted into ‘ Penny- 
cross.” 
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which it originally stood ; and in pull- 
ing down a part of it, the materials 
appeared to have been previously used 
in some more antient building; but 
the oldest sepulchral inscription does 
not go beyond the latter end of the 
sixteenth century. It consisted of one 
aile, 57 feet by 13, including the 
chancel at the East end, and was 
without ceiling, the rudely-framed 
timbers of the roof, and unplastered 
slating, carr ing the imagination back 
to times of primitive simplicity, and 
even barbarism. In the East gable 
was, however, a handsome Gothic 
window of moorstone, and the West 
rose into a small belfry, mantled over 
with ivy, in which hung a single bell, 
of no very musical or potent sound, 
but which just served to call together 
the inhabitants of the tithing dwell- 
ing in its immediate vicinity, once a 
fortnight, to an afternoon service, and 
four times a year to a morning service, 
with the holy Sacrament ; which ser- 
vices were given by the Minister of 
the adjoining parish of St. Budeaux 
(himself considered as a Curate to the 
Vicar of St. Andrew’s), leaving his 
own church at those times unserved, 
and which appears to have been the 
whole of the service ever received by 
St. Pancras. Being embosomed in 
trees, and so ‘pleasantly situated, it al- 
together formed a very agreeable ob- 
ject to the lovers of the picturesque, 
and to such became every year more 
attractive, as it gradually approached 
the state of absolute ruin, to which it 
had nearly arrived in 1820. But as 
another feeling might be supposed to 
rate upon those who attended its 
periodical worship (and which it is 
only surprising had not been sooner 
excited), it was at length resolved to 
sacrifice 
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sacrifice the ‘“ picturesque” to the 
safety and accommodation of the con- 
gregation ; and in that year the West- 
ern half of the old building was taken 
down, and two ailés added, extending 
North and South, so as to form, with 
the remaining part, the figure of a 
cross, 53 feet by 66, East and West, 
each of the ailes being lighted, at their 
North and South ends, by a handsome 
Gothic window, similar to that in the 
East end, the three windows being 
composed of stained glass. 

A gallery, fronted with panelling of 
a Gothic pattern, and supported on 
clustered pillars of cast iron, is raised 
at the West end. The whole of the 
ceilings are arched, and just below 
their springing a cornice is carried 
round the Chapel, in accordance with 
the style of the other parts. 

The chancel, as improved, has a 
very striking effect: it is now sepa- 
rated from the aile by a pointed arch, 
supported on clustered pillars, from 
which spring the mouldings of the 
atch, as also the groins of the ceiling 
within, and from quarter columns in 
the N.E. and S.E; angles; on each 
side are tablets with the Command- 
ments, &c. within frames, whose 
mouldings terminate in pointed arches 
of contrary flexion. The altar is en- 
closed by iron rails. 

The pulpit is now placed on the 
angle formed by the junction of the 
North aile with the old building, so 
as to command the whole area. An 
ancient moor-stone font of octangular 
‘form, stands in the centre of the ailes, 
and becomes a striking object, being 
seen from every part of the Chapel. 

The whole of the wood-work is 
painted in imitation of dark wainscot, 
and the pulpit covering, altar-cloth, 
&c. are of crimson velvet, the whole 
being finished with a due regard to 
uniformity and omy! of style, 
preserving the original. Gothic cha- 
racter, however faintly exhibited in 
the old building. 

It remains only to add to this de- 
scription, that the Western end, in 
which is the entrance door, projects a 
few feet, and rises in a small square 
tower, whose roof is surmounted by a 
cross. 

The enlargement has given an addi- 
tion of 17 pews, besides free sittings, 
and the Chapel will now accommo- 
date 300 persons, whereas formerly 
there were only four pews (which be- 


[xotrt. 


longed to three families), and it would 
not contain above 100 persons. A 
vestry room has also been added in the 
N. E. angle. 

The expence of this pious work has 
been defrayed partly by subscription, 
and partly by rates, but entirely by 
the proprietors of estates in the tithing, 
who have most liberally taken the 
whole upon themselves, and exone- 
rated their tenants (though otherwise 
bound to pay the Chapel rates) from 
every part of the expence. 

They have also established, with 
the Bishop's licence, a lectureship, by 
subscription, which supplies that por- 
tion of Divine Service hitherto unfur- 
nished ; and ihe inhabitants have now 
the blessing of hearing the Word of 
God twice every Sunday, with two 
sermons. 

The present lecturer is the Rev. 
Charles Trelawny Collins, who has 
lately given the world a very useful 
work, under the title of © A Summary 
and Continuation of Mosheim’s Ec- 
clesiastical History,” 8vo. 

Yours, &c. WESTONIENSIS. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov, 10. 
A CONSIDERABLE change in 
the character and manners.of 
this Nation has been observable for 
some years past, and is now in ad- 
vancement to an extent which for- 
bodes dangerous consequences. 
The crowded offices of the Police, 
the lengthened sessions of criminal 
judicature, the constant appeal to the 
‘cclesiastical Court in cases of conju- 
gal infidelity, and the concealed though 
innumerable horrors of the houses 
opened and elegantly furnished for 
gembling and for debauchery, afford 
etails of modern and juvenile de- 
pravity, which no period of oar history 
ever equalled, and which the most ex- 
perienced in the ways of ruin ever an- 
ticipated. ese serve as prominent 
illustrations of the cast of temper and 
disposition of the times; and they show 
how far our people have gone beyond 
the sober recreations of their fathers, 
which, with their merits, likewise are 
only mentioned but as subjects of con- 


tempt and ridicule. It is not very 


common now to find any who disavow 
or disapprove the pursuits alluded to; 
the midnight revels of intemperance 
are rather canses for the smiling appro- 
bation of relaxed principle, which 
seems scared at what is manly and up- 

right. 
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PART 1.) 


right) Integrity is seldom held up. as 
onaan ry, a2 faithful trath isles 
graded into the opprobrium of rigidity; 
a lively demeanour and a free utterance 
of ridicule, afford far more entertain- 
ment than the more polished vigour of 
sense and the elegant refinements 
of taste. Respect, which was formerly 
made a part uf every teacher's instruc- 
tion, is now wholly laid aside, and the 
young Tyro struts out from his mas- 
ter’s ferola with all the confident as- 
surance of a perfect equality with those 
of the highest station, and the most ela- 
borate and experienced knowledge ! 

Restraint, reproof, duty, reciprocal 
obligation, reflection, the social ties of 
family union, which within the short 
space of half a century were the just 
criteria of a young man who deserved 
the confidence of his relatives and 
friends, are now yielded up, and give 

lace to the more modern erudition of 
thinking and acting,—liberal sen- 
timents, polite generosity,—universal 
friendship, unrestrained associations,— 
a happy suitableness with all kinds of 
company,—seasoned withthe love of a 
few fashionable pursuits,—delicate re- 
sorts,—and a cheerful nonchalance of 
all advice: these qualifications are 
greatly admired, when the dexter- 
ous pa of a die has either added 
or pinched an evening’s prosperity,— 
given ground for an effort at magna- 
nimity,—or when personal honour de- 
mands the satisfaction of an injured 
‘husband. 

In the lower classes of life, at twelve 
and eleven years of age,—before the 
Toms and the Jerrys have learnt the 
way to the tables of Rouge et Noir, 
and been. flattered by an unanimous 
invitation into the Club,—and before 
the Saloons of the public Theatres 
have enslaved the guilty passions of 
early manhood,—we meet with depre- 
dators on public morals, accomplished 
thieves in all the arts and devices of 
ingenious plunder, rashing in crowds 
from the purtieus of blind lanes and 
allies, where neither the light of truth, 
nor the decent orders of cleanliness are 
to be found,—resolved on the pursuit 
of a ‘good thing ;” watching with a 
fox’s cunning the vacant stare or the 
unwary inquiry of the innocent pas- 
senger, who becomes from that very 
innocence their devoted victim. Others 
from among these little varlets are acute 
observers of defective fastenings, and 
yet undiscovered means of entering 
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and concealing themselves till the 
midnight hour of horror enables them, 
unseen and unsuspected, to deliver 
their sleeping victims to all the cruel- 
ties of unrelenting burglary! 

Perverted education is during all this 
time wasting her grave instruction up- 
on male and female minds devoted to 
the deeper influence of unprincipled 
parents and companions. The disci- 
pline of prisons, the classification . of 
crimes, the labours of the tread-mill, 
and the sentence to transportation, 
with all the awful forms of Justice in 
her grave tribunals, are made the to- 
pics of ridicule and contempt ; and the 
triumph over them by some unac- 
countable liberality, or some clerical 
error, afford. fresh encouragement for 
fraud and cunning, and new steps to 
the ladder which leads to the fatal 
scaffold. 

Bankruptcy in affairs, formerly but 
seldom resorted to, is now the prevail- 
ing remedy for debtors as well as cre- 
ditors;— Acts of Insolvency, which 
formerly passed once in a reign, are 
now become a part of the established 
judicature of the nation ; and to deli- 
ver up all in the face of a crowd of 
injured creditors, and to be at their 
mercy, whether hunger and poverty 
shall henceforth visit their houseless 
families, has lost its disgrace,—the ge- 
neral Jot prevents the individual shame! 

Suicide, which was formerly very 
little heard of, is the appalling event 
of every week ;—follies unrestrained,— 
injuries unatoned,—crimes unrepent- 
ed,—and famine unprovided for,—far 
more than the pangs of unrequited 
love and cold-hearted seduction,—al- 
though these considerably enlarge the 
list, now constitute the principal causes 
of untimely death, and deliberate,, not 
insane, self-murder ! 

Murder and conspiracy, which were 
formerly the theme of some foreign ¢a- 
tastrophe, and which were classed in 
our tranquil nation with the alarming 
details of Blue Beard and his grisly 
host of followers, are now the far. too 
prevalent subjects of inquiry before our 
Coroners’ Juries and the County As- 
size : the malignant horrors of lying in 
wait for the devoted victim, and. the 

remeditated means and instruments 
‘or his destruction, savour more of 
some of the darker shades of foreign 
nations, than. of the magnanimous 
and generous country to which I am 
still thankful, with a rational pride, to 
belong !— 
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belong !—Alas! these are symbols of 
decline too indelible to pass our notice ; 
they are to be read as warnings of our 
fall, unless some powerful hand can 
be raised to stay the prevailing storm ! 
—Bat we are proceeding to correct 
them by many secondary schemes, 
which do not touch the root and ori- 
gin of their causes.—I mean the dis- 
position and alteration of public man- 
ners, which give rise to these grow- 
ing and overwhelming offences. If 
the simple question be asked, with 
what temper or disposition any of them 
have been effected, it will most clearly 
appear that the wrong is in the heart, 
—something is defective in the educa- 
tion pursued,—something is inefficient 
in the corrective principles of our Je- 
| administration of justice,—some- 
} ie secretly withdraws its power of 
bringing to the designed end our uni- 
versal systems of education ; our nu- 
merous places and doctrines of wor- 
ship; our restraining laws; our max- 
ims of truth; our antient reverence 
for the ingenuous, manly spirit ! 
It is asserted, that the free inter- 
course of nations liberalises and im- 
es the mind; but will impartiality 
ecide that this has had its effects 
in England, while all the horrors 
above enumerated as only a shadow 
of the reality, and mark the road before 
us with the footsteps of national ruin? 
No, rather ere it be too late, let us 
gird up our remaining strength,—let 
the teachers recal their lost principles 
of instruction, and give the example of 
unswerving Truth,—let contrition be 
made the first principle of amendment, 
and frequent self-examination be the 
daily check against daily wrong,—let 
all casuistry be excluded from the duty 
of reciprocal obligation,—let antient 
respect be restored to its lost honour- 
able station,—and let the laws, once 
promulgated, be maintained without 
evasion, relaxation, or defeat ;—then 
shall my Country revive her departing 
honour, and then only will she be fit 
for the grand and final destinies which 
await her! A. H. 


Mr. Ursan, Bristol, Oct. 30. 


N the Minor Correspondence, p.98, 
I allusion is made by H. S. to the 
existence of antient carvings under- 
neath benches in Brent Church, So- 
merset, and Christ Church, Hants. I 
have not yet seen it noticed in print, 
that all our Cathedral Churches, and 





thaps the Churches throughout. the 

atholic world, possess such benches, 
in the stalls of their superior officers. 
—One of the uses of these benches 
was discovered by an Antiquarian 
friend of mine, a few years since, dur- 
ing a journey through Spain. Attend- 
ing Divine worship in a Cathedral, be 
observed, that while the choir and or- 
gan were fully employed in the major 
or cheerful mode, during which the 
tinkling of the mass-bell could not 
have been heard, the benches, which 
had been elevated vertically on their 
hinges, were consentaneously cast 
down, as the signal for a change to 
the minor mode or misericorde. 

But the chief point of inquiry is, 
what had ludicrous and even obscene 
groupes to do with the nether part of 
seats in an edifice professedly dedi- 
cated to the pure service of the God 
of holiness? I have asked this ques- 
tion of several generally intelligent 
members of the Romish communion, 
but without the slightest approach 
through their means to a solution of 
the mystery. me make the at- 
tempt. 

ristol Cathedral, previous. to its 
partial dilapidation of three years after 
ihe general sequestration, and before 
its re-establishment as the Church of 
the Bishopric, was the Chapel of St. 
Augustin’s Monastery, exclusively ap- 
ropriated to the use of an Abbot, 
Prior, Sub-prior, and about fourteen 
Canons regular, professing the rule of 
St. Augustin, of the order of St. Vic- 
tor, whose chief business in behalf of 
the people was, praying among thein- 
selves, rather than preaching to a po- 
pular assembly. Their intercourse 
with the laity out of doors, was there- 
fore principally confined to acts of 
confession by individuals, or the pur- 
gation of such offenders against the 
civil law as sought. refuge in the sacred 
**sanctuary of St. Augustin’s Green.” 
Here may it not hane tegeened (as in 
the versified if not the verified case of 
the ostler, who could not find words 
for his fault, and was therefore fur- 
nished by his father-confessor with 
** horses’ teeth” and ‘* greasing),” 
that the penitent, labouring under 
throes and heavings of conscience, of 
which he found it difficult to disbur- 
then himself, was led by his spiritual 
physician, and placed on his knees be- 
‘ore the several uplifted benches, and 
their. lively carvings, until the “‘deep 


damnation” 
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damnation” found a tangible name, 
and encountered a more searching lec- 
ture upon its tendency? 

Those of your readers, Mr. Urban, 
who have seen these carvings in Glou- 
cester, Wells, Winchester, or elsewhere, 
cannot want my reason for withhold- 
ing any description of their subjects, 
but will rejoice with me that the mo- 
ral condition of the common people, 
and the skill in rhetoric of their pre- 
ceptors, no longer need the aid of sen- 
sible imagery to impress vice with the 
full weight of its deformity. 

May not, too, the act of casting 
down the benches during the full ser- 
vice, as above described, be expressive 
of detestation of the crimes depicted, 
and for which the mercy of Heaven 
was thereupon invoked ? J.E. 


Mr. Ursan, Builth, Oct. 12. 
A’. a time when so many of our 
countrymen spend the summer 
months in a visit to some favourite 
marine retreat, or inland situation at- 
tractive from its mineral waters or 
seenery, every authentic particular re- 
lative to places of the kind, must bear 
with it an essential recommendation to 
public notice: and as in no work or 
compilation under the title of ‘ Guide,’ 
have I met with the enumeration this 
little town might well deserve, of the 
many pretensions it prefers to an oc- 
casional visit, 1 cannot help wishing 
to offer, through the medium of your 
widely-circulated Magazine, a few re- 
marks on the interesting scenery of its 
neighbourhood, mingled with all the 
local information a short residence has 
enabled me to collect. 

On the N.W. edge of Breconshire, 
on the West bank of the Wye, which 
separates the county from Radnorshire, 
stands the sequestered town of Builth: 
and though it cannot boast its “* dis- 
tant spires and antique towers,” nor 
«stately structures glittering on the 
shore,” yet the picturesque groupe of 
houses clustered on the bank of the 
river, which winds in graceful majesty 
through the expansive valley, and 
backed by a romantic and broken 
chain of hills, is an object sufficiently 
pleasing to attract the eye, from what- 
ever quarter it be approached. The 
road from Hay winds by the side of 
the river beneath the hills, which, 
clothed with wood and verdure, on 
either side inclose the contracted vale ; 
on the opposite bank are the small re- 
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mains of the brave Llewellyn’s castle 
of Aberedwy, near the rocky chasm 
through which the Edwy rushes to 
join its kindred river of beauties. Be- 
yee Builth the road to Rhayader fol- 
ows the Wye; about five miles from 
Builth enters a narrow chain of pic- 
turesque hills, and at the distance of 
14 miles joins the road to that favourite 
watering-place, Aberystwith. 

Builth 1s separated from Brecon bya 
long extent of mountainous country ; 
and similar wild scenery surrounds the 
traveller on his way thro’ Llandovery 
into Caermarthenshire: three miles 
from the town on this road is the re- 
puted site of Llewellyn’s grave. It 
was here that brave but unfortunate 
prince is said to have fallen a sacrifice 
to the treachery of some of his coun- 
trymen ; it was here the dying embers 
of their independent valour were for 
the last time kindled into a flame, and 
were extinguished, to shine forth no 
more ! 

As a supplement to this brief epitome 
of the most interesting scenery aroand 
Builth, I must mention that the neigh- 
bourhood is abundantly stocked with 
game, and that the sportsman may here 
experience the pleasure of pursuing his 
favourite amusement over the most en- 
chanting country. The rivers likewise 
abound with salmon, grayling, and 
other fish. 

But the principal object of this com- 
munication was to bring to your notice 
the Park Wells, situated about a mile 
and a half from the town, at the extre- 
mity of a large wood. They consist 
of three springs—saline, sulphur, and 
chalybeate ; each particularly strong of 
their kind: there is likewise a sulphur 
bath. That the salutary efficacy of 
these springs has been sufficiently ex- 
— in most cases where they have 

en tried, does not admit of a doubt : 
and I believe, in stating they were as- 
suredly beneficial in cases where Bris- 
tol and other waters were of no avail, 
I shall be only adding my testimony of 
their efficacy to many others. But ex- 
cepting a respectable inn, and one or 
two indifferent lodgings in the town, 
and the small lodging-house recently 
built contiguous to the pump-room, 
there are no accommodations for any, 
influx of visitors who might be desi- 
rous of apr poe the waters. To the 
expression of surprise naturall \e 
ed by the unin of this domennon 
the answer generally implies the ex- 

treme 
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treme poverty of most of the inhabit- 
ants, and the lamentable deficiency in 
the spirit of improvement, manifested 
by those who s the necessary 
means of rendering this place a distin- 

ished retreat for invalids. Nature 
co effected more than half the work : 
it remains for human ingenuity and 
pace to supply the rest, with an un- 
oubted assurance of reaping an early 
and abundant harvest. 

I am afraid I have trespassed on 
much of your valuable time, and will 
conclude with the assurances to those 
among your readers, for whom ‘‘ the 
sweet magic of streamlet or hill” has 
its endearments, that here they may 
feast on the most delightful combina- 
tion of every essential beauty in land- 
scape: with the more delicate class of 
invalids, | would urge its eminent qua- 
lifications to ensure their oh 
cence; while, under the influence of 
returning health and spirits, they will 
experience unusual delight in visiting 
in its gay variety this “vale, in whose 
bosom the bright waters meet,” nor 
will the charms of nature here so libe- 
rally bestowed be capable of higher 
colouring. 

A CaMBRIAN TRAVELLER. 


Mr. Ursay, Nov. 24. 
N the Letter on Tithes (Part i. p. 
197), there is an inaccuracy, which 
in a case so well understood I should 
have thought could not have led any 
one, as I perceive it has Rurtcoxa, 
. 519, into misapprehension. When 
it was said, ‘* The founder of a Church 
having the absolute disposal of an es- 
tate, devoted one tenth of ié to the ser- 
vice of God,” the expression should 
have been, that he so “devoted one 
tenth of the produce,” and left the 
estate to his heirs, subject to ‘‘ this 
outgoing church payment;” as it is 
stated in the very next sentence. 
- That the mode which God him- 
self prescribed for the support of his 
Church, is the most expedient for all 
parties,” I must still be allowed to 
think, till I see good reason to think 
otherwise. Some considerations on 
this point were suggested in my former 
letter; and I can discover nothing in 
the remarks of Rurico.a, which 
tends to invalidate them. If tithes 


are “fa tax upon industry,” one an- 


swer is, that it was the intention. of 
Him who ordained this payment, that 
all should contribute to maintain and 
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support that which is a’ blessing to! adé 
—trae Religion. But how are tithes 
a tax upon industry, otherwise than 
rent in general is a tax upon industry? 
For I suppose 1 need’ not prove, that 
no rent can be paid without industry. 
Tithes, where they exist, are a known 
charge; and the estimate is made ac- 
cordingly, both by landlord and tenant; 
but with regard to the tenant, the only 
question for his consideration in realit 
is this: “Shali 1 give so many poun 

a year for this land (say 100/. for 100 
acres, or any sum you please), one part 
of it (suppose 90/.) to the owner of the 
land, and the other part (say 102.) to 
the Rector for the tithe? or shall I pay 
100 guineas. for the same land, there 
being no tithe payable?” 

If the Clergyman collects his tithes, 
which he very seldom does, and scarce- 
ly ever voluntarily, all that the tenant 
can say is, that he the occupier has not 
what fre did not bargain for. I do not 
attempt to state the exact proportion 
between the relative value of land and 
tithes, which is not necessary. All I 
mean to say, following the before- 
alleged observation of an intelligent 
layman, long since deceased, is this, 
that where there are tithes payable to 
a Clergyman, the farmer will have the 
entire produce and profit of the land 
(tithes included) for a much less sum 
than he will be required to pay for the 
same, if there are no tithes; and there- 
fore, whether he will admit it or not, 
Tithes, being so circumstanced, are a 
real benefit to him. R. C, 


oo 

. Great Russell-street, 
ot an ‘ British Topostaphy,” 
ough’s “ British Topography, 

| under i article “ Herefordshire,” 
is mentioned at p. 415, vol. I. a book, 
entitled an account of the Manor of 
Marden*, by Thomas Earl Coningsby, 
in 720 folio pages, and. destitute, of 
title page, wrote by and privately, print- 
ed under his directions, Dot never pub- 
lished. The late James West, esq. 
who had two copies of it, had written 
in them that ‘this work gives great 
light into the antiquities, manors, and 
lands of the county.” In one of the 
copies was a MS. Account of a Mo- 
nument in the Church of Neen-Solers, 
in Shropshire, erected to the memory 


* John Dent, esq. M.P. has the best and 
most complete copy of the Manor of Mar- 
den. 

of 
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of Humphrey Coningsby, esq. a t 
scholar and great — ler, p Nes rom 
his fourth journey, 1610, was never 
heard of more. 

Now, Mr. Urban, in my collections 
of the Coningsby family, chance has 
favoured me with a copy of the above 
described MS. account, which I sub- 
mit to you most cheerfully, as it gives 
me great pleasure to record the actions 
and cingular end of so learned and so 
enterprising a character; nor can that 
pleasure be surpassed but by the feel- 
ings of the representatives * of this 
ancient and noble family, who will 
be proud to see it in your pages. 


** Neen Solers, near Ludlow, Salop. 


** Account of a Monument in the 
Church of Neen Solers, communicated 
to me by the Earl of Conyngsby, Oct. 
1719, and which I the same year saw 
in the said Church. On the top a 
fair coat of arms of the Conyngsby’s, 
with the motto Tucta Libertas. \- 
low this is written in four columns as 
follows : 

Time cutteth down the body, 

But Christ raiseth up the spirit. 

Here, Con » in lively s thou biest, 
Who leutaand on the » te of Christ, 
Did’st travail Europe for his only sake, 
(And found the foe) his quarrell undertake ; 
What greater valour, piety, could be, 

Then bleed for him who shed his blood for 


ee. 
Alas our life, although we stay at home, 
Is but a toylsom pilgrimage on earth, 
But thou a double pilgrimage did’st roam, 
Thou wast almost abroad, even from thy 
birth. 
Thy journey’s end was heaven, of homes the 
t, [take rest. 
Where till thou comest, thou never could’st 
One life is lost, yet livest thou ever, 
Death has his due, yet diest thou never. 
“This statue and monument was 
made in com'emoration of Humphrey 
Conyngsby, esq. only son of John Co- 
nyngsby t, of Neen Solers, esq. and of 
Anne his wife, daughter of ‘Thomas 
Barneby, of Hull, im the parish of 
Brockleton and county of Worcester, 
esq. which Humphrey Conyngsby was 
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late Lord of this Neen-Solers, and 
patron of this Chureh ; and was heir 
of the eldest line and family of Co- 
nyngsby's from whom all the rest are 
derived: which before King John’s 
time were barons of England, and 
then resided at Conyngsby, in Lin- 
colnshire: he was a wr od scholar 
by education, and a great travailer by 
his own affection: he began his first 
travails in April 1594, being 27 years 
of age and two months, and for four 
years and upwards remained in France, 
Germany, Italy, and Sicily, and then 
returned home for a little while, and 
took his journey again into Bohemia, 
Polonia, and Hungary, where for de- 
fence of the Christian faith he putt 
himself under the banner of Rodulph, 
the second Emperor of the Romans 
(as a voluntary gentleman) at the siege 
of Stregoniam, in Hungary, against 
the Turk ; afterwards to satisfie his de- 
sire, which was to see the most emi- 
nent persons and places, he went in- 
to Turkey, Natolia, to Troy, in Asia, 
by Sestos and Abydos, through the 

ellespont, and into the Isles of Zant, 
Chios, Rhodes, Candy, Cyprus, and 
divers other places in the Archipelago. 
He visited sundry antient and famous 
wend of Greece, as Arcadia, Corinth, 

hessalonica, Ephesus, and Athens ; 
went over the plains of Thermophy- 
le, by which Xerxes passed into 
Greece, and so arrived at Constanti- 
nople in the reign of Mahomet, the 
third Emperour of the Turks; who to 
do him honour, gave him a Turkish 
gown of cloth and gold, and his mo- 
ther, the Sultana Ebrita, gave him 
another rich gown of cloth of silver, 
and 50 chequins in gold. After 13 
months abode there, fe returned into 
England, to the joy of his friends; 
where staying awhile he went into 
Spain, | came back in safety; and 
again the fourth time took his jour- 
ney from London to Venice the 10th 
day of October, 1610, from which 
day he was never after seen by any of 
his acquaintance on this side the sea, 
or beyond, nor any certainty known 
of his death, where, when, or how; 





* George Capel, Earl of Essex; Thomas Anthony Southwell, Baron Southwell; George 
Fulke Lyttelton, Baron Lyttelton; Charlotte Baroness Roos; and Robert Jackson of the 


City of Hereford, esq. 


+ In the Visitation, Worcester, Harl, MS. No. 1486, made and taken 1571, Anne, 
daughter of Thomas Barnaby (and Joyce, daughter and heir to Walter Acton, of Acton, 
com, Wigorn:) married John Conisby, of the Mind, and had issue Hum/frey and Katharine 
Conésty.—Ex MSS. Jacksonian Collect. H.G. No. 56, fol. 92. 
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from. his first Journey to his last was 


years and six months. He lived 
a batchelor, leaving behind one sister 
of the whole-blood, named Joyce Jef- 
frys, whom he made executrix of his 
last will and testament, appointin 

her thereby to erect him a tomb, wi! 

an inscription of his condition, life 
and death, which she hath here per- 
formed, though short of his perfections. 


Tempora mutantur Anno Domini, 1624. 


Man, stay, see, read, muse, and mind thy 
en 
Flesh, pomp, time, thoughts, world, 
wealth, as wind doth pass, 
Love, fear, hate, hope, fast, pray, feed, 
ive, amend, 


Man, beast, fish, fowl, and all flesh is as 


16 


See here thyself, frail flesh, as in a glass, 
No odds between us but uncertain hours, 
Whichare prescribed by the heavenly powers, 
For death in fine all kind of flesh devours. 


Respice finem. 
Farewell then, sister flesh, and think of me, 
‘What I am now, to-morrow thou mayst be. 


In the glass window of the Chancel 
where this monument is, is written 


These arms here set up in the memory of 
Humphrey Conyngsby, esq. some time Lord 
‘of Neen Sollers, by his half-sister and the 
exeécutrix Joice iefys. Anno Domi. 1628. 


When this MS. account is perused 
‘by. many of your Correspondents, I 
am, induced to flatter myself that 
through your kind medium I shall be 
favoured with some additional infor- 
mation respecting this Humphrey Co- 
ningsby and. his ancient family, which 
will, be very senanee 6 OR b 


yours, &c. W.G. 
--@}— 

Mr. Ursan, Plymouth, Oct. 8. 

AS your work i one which is 

calculated to please the Old Eng- 
lish Gentleman, any subject connect- 
ed with the Navy will, I have no 
doubt, meet with a favourable recep- 
tion ; they remember the time when 
the only thing which stood between 
our fire sides and slavery, were our 
wooden walls, therefore the prosperity 
of the Navy is a subject unquestion- 
ably dear to them. 

The late Emperor of the French 
(while at’St.'Helena) by Las Cases’ 
Journal, bore a striking testimony to 
the character of the British Navy. 
Bertrand one day after dinner re- 
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marked, that it was often an asto- 
nishment at the saloon at Paris, that 
the Emperor never could be seen 
after the Minister of Marine had been 
with him, to which Napoleon replied, 
in his rapid style, “the Minister of 
Marine always brought me bad news.” 

It is, doubtless, known to you, Mr. 
Urban, that his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment most liberally provides for the 
Widows of Officers of the Navy, a 
boon for which, I believe, every one 
is most grateful; but then this pen- 
sion, though most handsome on the 
part of Government, yet intrinsically 
considered, is very small, when it is 
remembered the rank of life the poor 
widow and her children are supposed 
at least in some little measure to sup- 

rt. 

The cessation from war during. the 
past nine years, has brought the Of- 
ficers of the Navy more domesticated. 
Many now look around them, and 
see little families rising up; and the 
thought, that if Providence should 
call them away by death, and their 
widows and families be left, compara- 
tively unprovided for, has produced 
feelings which the pen in vain endea- 
vours to describe. It is true there are 
some institutions most nobly support- 
ed, which are ever ready to hol out 
the hand to assist the dtrcased, but 
few of these are permanent, and thus 
the feelings are continually liable to 
be wounded by arepeated petitioning 
for aid. To obviate this, a number of 
officers, these last five years, have met 
in the sea-port of Plymouth, to endea- 
vour to. devise some plan by which 
ass might hope to place their widows 
and children out of the reach of want, 
and though they should make an an- 
nual sacrifice to effect this, yet the sa- 
tisfaction of looking at futurity with- 
out a fear for their families, produced a 
feeling which amply compensates for 
any temporary inconvenience, 

In the spring of the present year, 
after much labour and fatigue, a so- 
ciety was established, entitled “The 
Royal Navy Annuitant Society.” Af- 
ter a considerable number of officers 
had joined the Society, it was. deemed 
expedient to solicit bis Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Clarence to become 
the. Patron of the Institution, and 
Lord Melville the Vice Patron. At 
his Royal Highness’s request a depa- 
tation ah the Committee waited on 
him, and after receiving them — 

and- 
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PART U.] 
handsomely, and minutely examining 
into cach tegulation, his Royal High- 


ness stated his full approval of the In- 
stitution, and very condescendingly ac- 
cepted the office of Patron. Lord Mel- 
ville at the same time testified to the 
deputation that he accepted the office 
of Vice Patron ; thus the Society boast 
for its supporters the two highest au- 
thorities in his Majesty's Navy. 

A liberal civilian of ‘Plymouth Dock 
has become a Life Subscriber to the 
Institution, and though of course he 
receives no pecuniary benefit from it, 
yet has he the internal satisfaction of 
considering, that by so doing he is en- 
deavouring to consolidate an Institu- 
tion whose end is ‘‘to visit the fa- 
therless and the widow in their afflic- 
tions,” and I doubt not, that when the 
Institution becomes generally known, 
many among our Old English Gent 
will step forward and help in the wor 


Af Mercy. The Naval Charitable So- 


, boasts among its supporters a 
ong list of nobility and commoners 
of this conntry, which shews the 
Navy is still respected, and I ques- 
tion not, should those bulwarks of the 
nation be again called into action, 
(though may a gracious Providence in 
mercy avert it) they will find that 
“ every man will do his duty.” 

A Frisnp To tue Navy. 


—o— 


London Institution, 
Mr. Ursan, Oct. 14. 


ciety, which has done an infinity of 


. 


WISH to correct a mistake in the 

Observations of “Y.S.” in Minor 
Correspondence, p. 194, referring to a 
former notice of the Leigh family (part 
i. p. 326), who there states that Mr. 
Leigh, of Addlestrop, co. Gloucester, 
is descended from ‘‘ an Uncle of the 
first Lord Leigh of Stoneley,” and that 
that gentleman “ enjoys the last Peer’s 
large estate, under the words of his 
will sa “next of the name and blood 
of Leigh,’ which was interpreted to 
be the nearest in blood of the male 
line.” “* ¥.S.” then adds, “it can- 
not be doubted that Lord Leigh 
MEANT his next heir male ;” to which 
I-most cordially assent, and to 
add, as being somewhat further of his 
MEANING, that person, who (though 
perhaps unknown to him) would 
come within the line of descent pre- 
sctited for the dignity. 1 will now 
“Gant. Mao. Suppl. XCIIT. Part I. 
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correctly state the descent which 
«Y.S.” has ‘erroneously given to 
Leigh, of Addlestrop, of this 
roperty, not merel referring to 
ies Warwickohire and : = 
age, works of the best authority on 
this subject; but from an ancient MS. 
History of the Leigh family, written 
by a member thereof, now in my pos- 
session, as well as other documents re- 
maining on record. This MS. accords 
with Dugdale in deriving the Lei 
of Addlestrop from Rowland, eklest 
son of Sir Thos. Leigh, Lord Mayor 
of London, Ist of Elizabeth, buried 
in Mercers’ Hall Chapel, 1571. Sir 
Thos. Leigh was an apprentice to Sir 
Rowland Hill (ancestor of Lord Hill), 
by whom, for his faithful services, he 
was much advanced, became his part- 
ner, and whose niece, Alice Barker, 
a rich heiress, he had in marriage. 
This Sir Thos. Leigh had four sons, 
ay whom his great estate was 
thus divided * ; viz. 1. Rowland (from 
whom the present possessor of Addles- 
trop, and occupier of the last Lord 
Leigh’s estate, is descended), had 
Longborough, Addlestrop, &c. co. 
Gloucest.—2. Richard, had lands in 
Middlesex, at Kilburn, &c. and pre- 
mises in Old Jewry (and where he 
had children born) abutting on Mer- 
cers’ Hall, in which his father, Sir 
Thos. Leigh, had resided.—3. Tho- 
mas, whose grandson Thomas¢ was 
created Baron Leigh at Oxford, 1641, 
had Stoneley Abbey.—4. William, 
whose grandson Francis was created 
Earl of Chichester, but died s. p. m. 
had Nunum Regis, co. Warwick. 
Thus have I clearly deduced the 
Leighs’ of Addlestrop from the elder 
son of the cabgiadether of the Ist 
Lord Leigh, and not from an Uncle 





* Vide Will of Sir Thos. Leigh in Prerog. 
Office, Archb. Cant. also 7 p: mortem 
circa 1571, in Rolls Chapel. 

+ This Nobleman had five sons: 1. John 
died young.—2. Thomas died before his fa- 
ther, whose son Thomas succeeded, but 
which line terminated in his grand- 
son Edward, the last Lord Leigh, who died 
1786, which circumstance gave rise to the 
general belief of the extinction of this branch 
of the family in the male line —3. Charles, 
seated at Leighton, co. Beds. who died 
8. p. 1704.—4. Chris’ r, who is stated 
to have left issue.—5. Ferdinand, who died 
in life-time of his father, a student at Lin- 
coln’s Inn. 

of 
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of that Nobleman, which clearly 
shews that the Addlestrop family could 
not have any pretensions founded in 
law, or under the will of the last Lord 
igh, while there was any descend- 
ant from Thomas, the first Lord; and 
that there are such from Christopher, 
his 4th son, is highly probable, from 
the circumstance of the monument 
to his memory having, since the 
Chancery-suit in 1808, reported in 
Vesey, vol. XV. page 92, been clan- 
destinely removed out of Stoneley 
Chorch, as is related in a printed 
statement now before me. P.Q. 


Mr. Ursay, Nov. 5. 


LATE Northampton paper stated 
that Mr. George Baker, the learn- 
ed and laborious Compiler of the ‘ His- 
tory and Antiquities of the County of 
Northampton, now in progress (the 
first Part of which you have lately re- 
viewed in your Magazine, in terms of 
high commendation, as a very accu- 
rate, elaborate, and highly useful addi- 
tion to our caieaaell and enlarging 
stores of Topographical History), was 
then busily engaged in exploring the 
various tumuli and other remains of 
antiquity contained within the vast 
entrenchments on “ Barrow Hill,” 
near Daventry, well known to Anti- 
uaries, and successively ascribed by 
hon to the British, the Romans, and 
the Danes. 

The following Poem, inscribed to 
Mr. Baker on his successful efforts, has 
since appeared in the ‘‘ Northampton 
Mercury ;” and [ think you will agree 
with me, deserves, from its intrinsic 
merit, a more permanent record than 
the perishable columns of a country 
newspaper. I therefore transmit it to 
the Tapeiae, as a most appropriate 
article. 

A Constant Reaper. 


Written on vs some of the Relics 
discovered by Mr. Baker on Barrow 
Hill, Daventry, Northamptonshire. 


Ah, human Grandeur! what hast thou to 
> 


boast? 
Thy best is but a little heap of dust ! 
Once, here the banners of a numerous host 
Wav’'d gaily :—now, the casque devour’d 
with rust, 
The spear, the targe, the sword, the bossy 
shield, [field, 
Have mingled with the earth ; and this green 
With verdant hillock here and there bespread, 
Ts all that’s left; the warrior’s turfy bed ! 
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And who beneath those tumuli repose ? 
What Antiquarian tongue can tell their 
name ? 
Are they bold Britons ? or, their deadly foes, 
The ganas Romans, or marauding 
? 


Whoe’er they were, Death’s hand has made 
them one ; 

Their hate is over, and their malice done : 

Their martial ardour cool’d, their hands no 


more [gore. 
Shall wield the brand reeking with fellow 
ge rhe meee for to thee the country round 
ks with keen Expectation’s curious 
eye, 
Hast an a voice amid these hillocks foand 
Which can the page of History supply ? 
Has some hoar spirit, borne upon the gale, 
Inspir’d thy pen to tell his martial tale ? 
Has some fam’d Ossian on the blue mist 
hung, [strung ? 
And in thie ear his wild harp sweetly 
Alas! Oblivion with her sombre pall 
Invests their origin in endless night, 
The spear, the clay-made urn, the ashes, all, 
That e’er shall meet Researches’ keenest 
sight. 
So when an age or two have past away, 
Unknown the humble bard's remains will lie, 
And thine, our own Historian, also must 
Mingle at last, like mine, with unknown dust. 
Tho’ Fame upon her topmost column rears 
The favour'd bard’s or great historian’s 


name, 
Yet fleeting Time, by floods of rolling years 
Shall wash out ev’ry record made by Fame. 
All human kind must know the dread decree, 
**That dust we spring from, and we dust 
shall be !” E. B. P. 


Mr. Urpan, Truro, Oct. 10. 

T is difficult to aceount for the im- 

mense swarms of wasps with which 
for the last summer we have been uni- 
versally infested. A geatleman of this 
neighbourhood offered the day-labour- 
ers on his farm a shilling for every 
wasp-nest he should destroy: and he 
was astonished to find the claims upon 
his purse amounting to upwards of 7/. 
All over Cornwall the wasps have pre- 
vailed, I believe, in the same propor- 
tion. They have consumed our honey, 
our apples, our wall-fruit, &c.—A lady 
of my acquaintance, about to put a 
plumb into her mouth, hesitated on 
observing it swoln to a more than usual 
size; and (as she assured me) on her 
Opening it, more than 30 wasps a) a 
from the rich retreat which they had 
hollowed out in perfect harmony, and 
where (had they been waspishly dis- 
posed) they could scarcely have regaled, 
or lain together. Tesgsualats. 
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E:wicx Cuyrcu, Duran. 

HE Church of Elwick, co. Dur- 

ham, says Mr. Surtees, in_ his 
History (vol. III. page 85), is a little 
picturesque; grey structure, with a low 
massy tower and buttresses. It occu- 
pies a remarkable knoll, or swell, on 
the edge of a deep gull, or ravine, 
which divides it from the long scatter- 
ed village of Elwick eastward. The 
prospect from the churchyard stretches 
far and wide over the level cultivated 
country to the South and East, with 
the lofty Beacon-hill on the . North- 
west. 


The nave, divided from the chancel 


by a low circular arch, has ailes from. 


round pillars, supporting pointed arches. 
The tower seems added to the navé on 
the South, or front of the South aile. 
The Church was repaired, and the lead 
exchanged for slate, in 1813. 

The only monument in the Church 
was erected by the late Chief Justice 
Parker to his brother, and is as follows: 

«* Memorie sacrum Roberti Parker, 
S-T. P. cujus pi corpus Tequiescit. Qui 
stirpe antiqua et in agro Stafford- 
iensi, ortus, apud Carthusianos literis im- 
butus fuit ; deinde See, omni li- 
berali doctrina politissimus, Titeras sacras 
precipue coluit, Ecclesiee Anglicane decus 
et tutamen ; regi et reipublice amicus, sua- 
vissimis moribus, incorrupt& vita, res sacras 
hujus parochie reetor per annos xxxvi feli- 
citer curavit. Obiit xvi die Augusti, an- 
no Christi MDCCLXXVi, wtatis LxxIV. 

«« Hoe marmor Thonias Parker, eques au- 
ratus, et serenissimo regi, Georgio Tertio, 
a consiliis secretis, fratri de se optimé merito 
meerens posuit.”” 


Mr. Unsay, ° Tivtsnn; Nov. 19. 


CANNOT help expressing some 
surprise at the new views given on 
two very contrary subjects in your Oc- 
tober Number. 
The first is the Portland Vase, p.302. 
I think that any one at all versed in 
the arts must allow thatthe side re- 
presenting the sinking female figure, 
gives the most unequivocal picture of 
Death. The figure ts sinking upon the 
broken columns, &c. of earthly gran- 
deur, which are falling to pieces from 
beneath her; the torch of life is not 
only extinguished, but has fallen from 
her feeble grasp ; the face and attitude 
incomparably (as so many antient pieces 
do) represents the departure of the soul 
from this earthly abode; while the 
two figures intensely gazing, but with 
averted bodies, paint the deep interest 


and the horror which the fatal moment 
naturally inspires. ‘The story is carried 
on the other side to the entry of the 
soul into its immortal state, conducted 
(as in the tomb of Psammis, &c. and 
on the Hamilton vases, &c.) by its Ge- 
nius ; the Serpent denoting the immor- 
tal nature of the new existence. The 
bottom, the silence of the tomb. 

This Vase has contained human 
ashes, and was found in a sepulchral 


-monument under the Monte del Grano 


near Rome; and no doubt can remain 


‘that it gave an account of the states of 


= from mortality into immor- 
tal life. 

As toa figure, from fatigue, restin 
upon pata gr ma the fallen - 
tinguished torch being the emblem of 
Fatigue, not of Death, surely no argu- 
ment is necessary. The same Hea 


- (whether part or not-of the mysteries 


of Eleusis) is often expressed upon the 
Egyptian tombs; and is indeed the 
paramount idea of every religion which 
promises an immortal futurity: such 
promises as are generally given upon 
all modern sepulchral monuments. 
My next remarks are upon the new 
idea given of the death of Richard the 
Second, p.314. That every death of 


the kind a occasioned a world of sur- 
-mise, and many pretenders personating 


the Monarch deceased, is notorious, 
both in English, Russian, and every 
other history. Henry IV. was a man 
of no scruples, and of no lenity; the 
death of Richard gave the only chance 
for his holding his usurped sway in 
peace ; and after all, the badness of his 
title kept himself, his son, and grand- 
son, in constant trouble, till at last the 
Crown fell to the house of York. That 
Richard was sup to have been 
poisoned, was believed by many; but 
the general account is, that having by 
his timorous caution defied his keepers 
to poison him, Exton went down and 
slew him in prison. A young man of 
about 30 years old, strong and healthy, 
dying of chagrin, or of any natural 
death, so soon after being deposed, is 
improbable. In fact, he was of so fee- 
ble or grovelling a soul, that his loss is 
known to have had little effect on his 
mind : had he been voluntarily or forci- 
bly starved, his face, when displayed 
in Cheapside to all London, must have 
shewn the effects of such a death ;—or 
had any one else personated him, his 
well-known face would have detected 

the 
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the trick. What then is there to u 
a the common belief that - 
i by the pole-axe of Exton? It ‘is 
proverbial that the deposition and 
deaths of Kings are events very close 
in time. Froissart visited him a short 
time before his death, and presented 
his “ Meliador” to him at Eltham, in- 
troduced by Sir Rich. Credon. Though 
the precise nature of his death was a 
matter of doubt, no one doubted the 
violence of it; and the display of his 
face in London was merely to show he 
was dead, and thus not a subject to 
fight for. In fact, Froissart mentions 
the guilt of Henry in the most expres- 
sive way of naiveté. After the week's 
work, which included the murder of 
Richard, was finished, Henry went to 
confession to his friend the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, “of which,’’ says ho- 
nest Sir John, “he had indeed much 
need.” When Henry had got the poor 
King into fetters, the mode of his 
death he would conceal or paint as he 
pleased. But instead of going through 
all that might, could, would, or should 
have happened, to show a little inge- 
nuity, it is better to take the report of 
history, and the dictates of common 
sense: nor did any one, in the long dis- 
tes which this event created between 
ork and Lancaster, ever attempt to go 
against the known facts so much as to 
relieve the house of Henry from the 
disgrace of the murder; though that 
must have heen a stronger aid to-it, 
than a whole field of soldiers armed in 

proof. H. R. D. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 20. 
N the Supplement of 1810, pl. IT. 
I find a representation of a rich 
Gothic niche. in Barnack Church, 
Northamptonshire, containing a kneel- 
ing headless figure in the act of devo- 
tion, and an angel descending, bearing 
in his hand a sealed or closed book, 
from which proceeds a radiance that 
falls upon the breast of the figure; 
above the head is a scroll on which 
the inscription is illegible. In the 
foreground is a tree, and behind is 
seen a town (or temple) in the distance. 
As every relic of antiquity is inte- 
resting in itself, es, when it 
exhibits allegorical design, I beg leave 
to offer an explanation of the above. 
It appears from the attitude of. the 
figure, and the remains of 1 robes 


still visible, to be intended for King 
David, with the volume of the law 








open before him; the l is bring- 
ing him the Gospel, which od eat oe 
ing yet revealed, is represented asclosed. 
The light or radiance ing from 
which is emblematical of that firm and 
lively faith in the promises of God, 
which was so conspicuously displayed 
in the character of the Royal Psalmist. 
The tree in the foreground alludes to 
the vigour and strength of his devo- 
tion in reference to Psalm xvi. 3. ‘* And 
he shall be like a tree planted by the 
rivers of water that bringeth forth his 
frnit in his season; his leaf also shall 
not wither, and whatsoever he doth 
shall prosper.” The building in the 
back-ground represents either the tem- 
ple or the city of Jerusalem. 

Yours, &c. E.G. B. 


Dissertation on a Sculpture found in 
an artificial Cavern near the Town 
of Babain in Upper Egypt. 

Mr. Ursan, Nov. 19. 


M SAVARY, the last person who 
e visited this curious Monument, 
ives the following account of it: “A 
league to the South are the rains of an 
antient city, which enrich the town 
of Babain, &c. Some distance beyond 
is a curious monument, a rock smooth- 
ed by the chisel, in the body of which 
a grotto has been cut fifty feet in dia- 
meter, and six deep; the bottom re- 
presents a sacrifice to the Sun, which 
is sculptured in demi-relief. On the 
right hand, two priests with painted 
caps (emblein of solar fire), raise their 
arms towards that orb, and touch the 
end of its rays with their fingers. Be- 
hind them, two children, with similar 
caps, hold vases for the libation. Three 
wood piles sustained by seven vases 
with handles, and placed under the 
Sun, bear slain lambs. On the left 
are two young maidens who are only 
attached to the stone by the feet and 
back. The Arabs have broken off 
their heads, and disfigured them with 
their lances. — Various hieroglyphies 
around gave, no doubt, the history of 
the sacrifice, which I believe is meant 
to Jupiter Ammon, a symbolical deity, 
by which the antient Egyptians de- 
noted the Sun's entrance into the sign 
of the Ram. This animal was conse- 
crated to Jupiter, and they then cele- 
brated the commencement of the astro- 
nomical year and the renewal of light.” 
The San, in whose honour the sculp- 
ture represénts a sacrifice, was oo 
eity 
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deity of the world, original inall 
“doved by the net ecg Jape a a 
plains of Chaldea ; this worship by de- 


commingled itself with the pure 
Lum of Zoroaster, as the Polytheism 
of India and Egypt. But it was not 
always that his worshippers adored him 
as the real God of the universe; they 
ed gradually from reverencing 

im as the great external symbol of 
the Deity, to sacrificing victims on his 
altars as the immediate source of earth- 
ly benefits. Under the name of Mi- 
thra, he was adored as the mediator 
between God and mankind ; the ani- 
mated intelligence supposed to reside 
in the planets, were his servants; the 
revolution of years was at last under 
his influence to usher in a period of 
universal sanctity and virtue; and Mi- 
thras himself, ome incarnate on 
earth, was to purge it of evil demons, 
and rule an undivided empire. Such 
was the Mithratic creed. From the 
sculpture in question, such ——- 
also to have been the original belief of 
the Egyptians, alee probably by 
Ham. . The process from worshipping 
the Host of Heaven to the multitude 
of tian deities, is easily conceiv- 
able. The origin of the Egyptian Tri- 
nity is explained by this worship, and 
the connection of their philosophy and 
mythology becomes more lucid as we 
trace them to this single source. The 
first thing which strikes the eye in the 
sculpture in question, is the arrange- 
ment of the sacrifice ; three lambs are 
disposed on three altars of wood, each 
of which is composed of ten bundles, 
and the whole arrangement is support- 
ed by seven sacred vases. This dispo- 
sition is pregnant with a clue to the 
mystery of the ancients. The numbers 
3, 10, and 7, were their most sacred 
pumericals, Thence they became so 
famous in the Pythagorean and Pla- 
tonic effusions. The three altars are 
evidently representations of the triune 
nature resident in the Sun, fire, light, 
and spirit, a. well-known portion. of 
Hindoo philosophy. The number 10 
is the famous magical decad of the an- 
cients, and the reverence in which 
they held it was transferred to the Ro- 
a who revived the Egyptian 

i , 

The veneration for these numbers 
was equal among the Hebrew Cabal- 
ists ; for their famous mysteries of the 
Sephyroth, which, according to them, 
is the fountain of knowledge, and 
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which, translated, means light, con- 
sists either of ten branches, or ten con- 
centric circles, the three outermost of 
which are devoted to the sacred names 
of the mystic Triad, the seven inter- 
nal to their animated intelligence or 
angels. The whole theory bly 
was derived from the creed of the an- 
tient philosophers. That there is a 
sympathy and connection between all 
things,—that the image of the great 
Deity is conspicuous everywhere, bat 
most of all, in the Mirror of Himself, 
the Sun, and in the form of man made 
expressly after his image. Thence the 
seven prismatic colours, or light, which 
melt ies into that of the Sun, 
became an adorned symbol of the at- 
tributes of God; and the three * radi- 
cal colours, of His essence. Thence 
the Seven Voices of Memnon, which 
sympathized with the beams of the 
Sun; and the mystery of the Seven 
Vases preserved by the priests of 
Memphis. Thence the Seven Candle- 
sticks of the Jews, types of the seven 
planets, which influenced, accordi 
to their belief, the solar light, and a 
the modifications of colours, metals, 
and sounds. Thence the antient en- 
thusiasm for the correcting harmony 
of all things. That the human body 
was considered in this light, is evident, 
from the writings of Proclus and the 
Platonists. The number of the teeth, 
the tripartite division of the body, and 
of the decimal branches of the Lends, 
were conceived by them to be abstract- 
edly beautiful, ere they were clothed 
by Almighty fiat in material forms. 
Such 1s the origin of the Pythago- 
rean veneration for numbers, Bat 
that the Almighty did not disdain to 
receive sacrifices of this mystic deserip- 
tion is evident, from that of Abraham, 
when he received the promise to his 
seed ;—‘* And he said to him, take 
thee three heifers, three she-goats, and 
three rams, a turtle-dove, and a young 
pigeon.”” The former are the sacred 
animals of Egypt, and of India; and 
the latter, common peace offerings of 
the Jews. When * eed is proceed- 
ing to curse the Jews by incantations, 
a mystical sacrifice of a similar deserip- 
tion, he erects seven altars, and kills a 
bullock and a ram on every altar. In 
the latter, the solar worship of the 
Magi, the founders of magic, is evi- 





* The symbolical colours of the modern 
Brahmins and Jews are the same. 
dent H 
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dent ; the sacrifice.of a ram to Sol: in 
Aries, and. of a bull. in Taurus, being 
articles of their.ceremonials. 

The Seven Vases are evidently the 
seven planets which ruled over the 
days of the week, an idea carried into 
poetry, which. represents the planets 
as silver terms into which the light of 
the Sun is poured. That such was their 
meaning, is evident from the record 
that it was customary for the Egyp- 
tian priests to fill 365 vases with water 
from the Nile, at the close of the solar 
year, and to pour them back into a re- 
ceiver, as an emblem of the lapse of 
time. The sacrifice of a lamb to the 
Sun was a customary festival at the 
entrance of the Sun into Aries, per- 
formed to celebrate the regeneration of 
the year. This idea was no doubt 
transferred to the hieruglyphical writ- 
ings of the Jews, where the sacrifice 
of a lamb is a symbol of the great im- 
molation offered up in the person of 
the real Mithras. Nor is it any won- 
der that a Pagan symbol, which did 
not involve any devotion to idolatry, 
and a Pagan sacrifice at once the most 
innocent and antient, should have been 
adopted by the prophets and legislators 
of that people. The character of 
Mithras is indeed so apposite to that 
of their own Messiah, that the coinci- 
dence could not have escaped the most 
apathetic feelings. Their titles, their 
names, their offices, are the same. The 
second principle, the light, the creative 
wisdom, or word, the mediator, the 
regenerator, the conqueror of the East 
principle, these are the names applied 
in common to each; and who can 
doubt that this coincidence in the Pa- 

n world can have been any thing but 
the result of antient tradition and pecu- 
liar revelation? Is the Messiah repre- 
sented as the Lion of God, or the Ser- 
pent of Health ?—so is Mithras ; as go- 
verning the world, as holding the keys 
of Death and Life,—so is Mithras. 

There is in fact a statue of this god 
represented in Father Montfaucon’s 
Travels in Italy, as found in a Mith- 
ratic cavern, in which all these “ae 
are united. He has a lion’s head, with 
a serpent winding round his body; he 
stands on a glube, and holds in his 
hands two keys. ‘The figure also proves 
that the Egyptian Trinity, and the 
Mithratic, were the same; for the 
globe, the wing, and the serpent, are 
conspicuous in each.—But argument 
is not requisite to prove that the He- 
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brew: legislation; ‘when ‘shadowing 
mysteries under hieroglyphi¢s, avail- 


ed themselves of the oe Red ‘the 
igyptians, under which théir people 
had resided. The ox,. the lion, ‘ahd 


the face of man, combined in their re- 
presentation of a Trinity, are sufficient 
testimony of this fact. 

But to proceed to a consideration of 
the hieroglyphics connected with this 
Sess . Recignepa-—ieneny conceives 
these to be’ a history of the sacrifice. 
But the number of them contradicts 
the assertion; for what could the his- 
tory be, but an account of the time 
when it took place; but that is ridicu- 
lous: for was this the only solar sacri- 
fice, or of the person who ordered it? 
But could they be Isis and Osiris, for 
they are most conspicuous? ‘That 
could never have formed the history. 
It is much more consistent with rea- 
son to imagine, that as this is a sacrifice 
to the Sun, the hieroglyphics are de- 
scriptions of his beneficial effects. Nor 
are we wandering in the dark when 
offering this interpretation to them.— 
The ptians are known to have 
united their theology and philosophy. 
It was most likely that the elements of 
both would be represented in the ele- 
mentary sacrifice of all Polytheism. 
The nature of the philosophy is finally 
known, and thus there is always a 
text by which to prune the redundance 
of exposition. ‘The symbols of the 
Ibis and the Hawk, sacred to Isis and 
Osiris, on each side, are then philoso- 
phical represeutations of the two ema- 
nations of the Sun, light, or the intel- 
lectual power of God, and spirit, or the 
preservative. Isis and Osiris are in- 
deed known to be the active and the 
passive principles of Nature, Taking 
this for granted, then, and their con- 
spicuous situation on either side con- 
firm the supposition, the minor hiero- 
glyphics, which seem to emanate from 
them, must represent the effects of 
their influence. 

The images themselves, imperfect as 
many of them are, speak the same 
language ; for under the Ibis is a bee- 
tle, a known emblem of the periodical 
return of abundance; from water, a 
globe, and a pyramid, emblems of Na- 
ture, and the fire of Vesta, that per- 
vades its system. The symbols of wa- 
ter, of a ee and another [bis, 
close the department, all of which are 


emblems of the preservation of Vegeta- 


But 


ble life, 
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But vader the Hawk are seen the 
emblems of universal light :—1st. Of 
material light, bounded on one side 
by a globe, combined with the charac- 
ter of water ; and on the other, by an 
octaedron, senting its effect in 
unfolding the images of matter in their 
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combined with the same symbol of a 
vase filling a receiver, a beautiful me- 
taphor for the influx of ideas: Be- 
neath, a serpent, the well-known sym- 
bol of wisdom; and a monkey risi 
from the calyx of a lotus, an admitt 


hieroglyphic of prophecy and regene- 








most beautiful impressions. 2d. Of in- 
tellectual light, represented by an eye, 


—o— 
COMPENDIUM OF COUNTY HISTORY. 


SUFFOLK. 
(Concluded from p. 511.) 


«< Now there ame) Sy oa that everich nighs, 
The (pitts *) ihau by many a sprite, 
The Ler avoucheth and all tee ag 

That they full oft hearen the hellish rout.”—Cuavucer. 
. © Not e’en an osier'd hillock heaves to show 

That the poor idiot Billy t sleeps below. 

Hard was thy let, poor soul! that dreary dome 

A parish work-house was loomy home 

Where sireless youth, and childless age repair 
Fore’d by hard fate to seek parochial care. 

Yet when the awful mandate claim’d thy oreatn, 
And parish bounty delv'd thy house of death ; 

Thy a 


ration. 
Yours, &c. C. 


umble, happy spirit wing’d its flight 
From this gross orb, to spheres of t light!” 
The “ Suffolk Garland.” 


MISCELLANEOUS REMARKS. 


The corn throughout the kingdom haring been blighted, in 1555, the inha- 
bitants of the parts near ALDBOROUGH, about autumn, were supplied by a crop 
of pease, which in a very extraordinary manner sprung up among the bare 
tocks, without any earth among them.—Camden. 

At Bacron, in 1739, died Hen. Howard, aged 95 years, whose wife bare 
him a daoghter, in her 58th year. 

At Barnaam are a rank. of ten or eleven tumuli between Rushford, Euston, 
Barnham, and Thetford, supposed to be the spot where the battle was fought 


in 871. 

Of Barrow, the Rev. Philip Francis, translator of Horace, and the late in- 
dustrious Antiquary the Rev. George Ashby, were Rectors. 

At Batrtisrorp the frame of the Royal Exchange was constructed, and most 
of the timber employed in the work, was the growth of this place. 

At Beccies, in 1586, a fire destroyed property to the amount of 20,000/. 
—In the Free Grammar School was educated the learned Dr. Martin Joseph 
Routh, President of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

At Betton was buried, in 1776, the late Joun Ives, esq. F.R.S. and F.S.A. 

At Bewuatr Parsonage, the tasteful residence of the accomplished Rev. John 
Mitford, the editor of Gray, is one of the first libraries in the County ; particu- 
larly rich in the department of old English poetry. 

At Burrasurcu, Ang. 4, 1577, a terrible thunder storm, which damaged 
the Church, and killed one man and a boy. 

At Brome Church are several monuments of the family of Cornwallis. 





* The Mermaid pits in Fornham Ali Saints, which are said to derive their name from 
the story of a love-sick maid who perished there. 
_ % Billy Twigger, see p. 595. 

Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCIIUI. Part II. 
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At Buneay, March 1, 1688, a fire consumed the whole town, with the 
exception of one small street. The damage computed at more than 29,896/. 
—The famous castle was so well fortified by Hugh Bigod, that he used to say in 
the wars of King Stephen, 


«« Where I in my castle of Bungay, 
Upon the river Waveney, 
I would ne care for the King of Cockney.” 


At Bores King Edmund was crowned. 

In Bury Abbey, at the shrine of St. Edmund, Ric. I. on his return from 
Palestine, offered up the rich standard of Isaac, King of Cyprus.—From 1555 
to the last month of Queen Mary’s reign, several persuns were burnt for heretics. 
—April 11, 1608, a fire occurred, which in a strange manner flew to all parts of 
the town, leaving some houses and streets untouched. It consumed 160 houses 
&e. to the value of 60,000/.—In 1636 the plague raged with great violence.— 
Bury had a Mint.—In St. Mary’s Church was formerly a plain altar tomb for 
Mary Tudor, third daughter of Hen. VII. and Queen of France and Duchess of 
Suffolk ; and in the chancel lies interred the last abbot of Bury, John Reeve.— 
In St. James’s Church was buried the Right Hon. Jas. Reynolds, Chief Baron 
of the Exchequer, who died in 1738.—The church-gate is one of the finest spe- 
cimens of Saxon architecture in the kingdom.—Of St. Saviour’s Hospital, a 
window remains. There were formerly three other hospitals; of which there 
are remains.—In the Free Grammar School was educated Abp. Sancrort; 
Lord Keeper Nortu; Dr. Wm. Clagett; Dr. John Covel, Master of Christ 
College, Cambridges Dr. John North, Master of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 
Dr. Nicholas Clagett, a Greek scholar of eminence; Christopher Anstey, author 
of The New Bath Guide; Dr. John Symonds, Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge, and Recorder of Bury ; Richard Cumberland, the dramatic and mis- 
cellaneous writer; Lord Middleton; Dr. Charles Collignon, Professor of Ana- 
tomy at Cambridge ; Sir Thos. Charles Bunbury, bart. ; Henry Bunbury, his 
brother, the celebrated caricaturist; Bp. Taurtow; Rev. Sir Jonn Cutium, 
bart.; Bp. PreryMan, now Tomurxe, the preceptor of Pitt; General Lee, 
one of the imputed authors of Junius; Rev. Chas. Blomfield, editor of AEs- 
chylus; and his brother the Rev. Edward Blomfield. 

n Crane Priory were buried several illustrious families, amongst whom 
was Lionel, Duke of Clarence, third son of Edward III. : 

At Cotrow died, in 1739, the widow of Dr. Ellis, aged 95, and since, one 
Woods, aged 102. 

At Downnam in 1688, a sand flood happened, which did great damage. 
The particulars are to be seen in the Philosophical Transactions, No. XVII. 

Dunwicn was dignified with the first episcopal see in East Anglia, founded 
636; divided into the two sees of Dunwich and Elmham about 667, united to- 
gether again in 955, and in 1088 was transferred to Norwich.—Had a Mint, 
temp. Hen. II1.—On account of its contiguity to the sea, this town always suf- 
fered considerable loss at the influx of the tide, some few of which I shall 
mention ; viz. 1286, when it suffered greatly—Temp. Edw. III. great part of 
the town, one church, and upwards of 400 houses, &c. destroyed.—In the 14th 
century, two churches destroyed.—In the 1fith, one church, three chapels, and 
three-fourths of the town destroyed.—In the 18th, one church, the town hall, 
the gaol, &c. destroyed. 

At East BerGuo r resides that pleasing poct, the Rev. W. B. Clarke, the 
author of “The River Duddon.” 

At Exnine Ralph Waher, Earl of East Anglia, planned his conspiracy 

inst Wm. I. with Roger de Britolio, Earl of Hereford, Waltheof, Earl of 
Northumbria, and some others. 

In 1781, near Erg, was found a leaden pot, containing several hundred Ro- 
man coins and medals, all of the purest gold.—Lately has been found an ori- 
ginal seal of Ethilwald, Bp. of Dunwich, of beautiful appearance. 

At Faxenuam, nearly opposite to the church, is the cottage in which die 
mother of Robert Bloomfield the poet was born. See a Memoir of him im 

pp. 497— 
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‘pp-497—501.—See a whimsical account of “The Fakenham Ghost,” by this 
in that entertaining work the “ Suffolk Garland.” 

Fexixstow Cotracs was originally a fisherman's hut, but converted into a 
charming retreat by the eccentric Philip Thicknesse, aided by the pencil of 
his ingenious wife. This spot is described by the poet Barton in “* The Suffolk 
Garland.” See a view of it in vol. Lxxxvr. ti. 105. 

At Fornuam Sr. Genevieve are to be seen, near a place called Rymer 
House, the barrows in which the 10,000 Flemings were buried, who were 
slain in 1173; now called the Seven Hills, though there are many more. 
aa are larger than the others, and probably where the commanders were 

uried. 

At Framiincuam CasTie was a chapel, temp. Hen. VIII. hung with 
arras of the history of Christ’s passion ; and in another part of the castle, a suit 
of hangings of the story of Hercules—In the church are buried many illus- 
trious personages, among whom are the celebrated Earl and Countess of Surrey, 
several of the Dukes of Norfolk, a Duke of Richmond, and Mr. Robert Hawes, 
the author of the History of Framlingham. In the collar of SS. of Thomas, 
third Duke of Norfolk, who died in 1554, is this inscription: “‘ Gratia Dei 
sum quod sum.”"—Thos. Dove, Bp. of Peterborough, was Rector of this parish. 

At Fressincrizitp, Archbishop Sancrorrt drew his first and last breath! 
and lies buried under a very handsome table monument in the church-yard. 

Freston Tower, built by the Latymers, commanding a beautiful view of 
the river Orwell, and town of Ipswich. 

In Giemuam Parva Church are interred two great sufferers, temp. Chas. I. 
viz. Sir Thos. Glemnham, who defended Carlisle fr the King, and his brother 
Henry,.D. D. afterwards Bp. of St. Asaph; Sir Thos. died in Holland, 1649 ; 
Dr. Henry buried 1669. 

At Great BLAKENHAM resided the Rev. Edw. Evanson, M. A. well known 
to the world by his controversial writings, and to the neighbourhood by his truly 
Christian virtues. 

Grimston Hatt, in the parish of Trimly St. Martin, was formerly the seat 
of Thomas Cavendish, esq. who sailed round the world. (See p. 510.) There 
is one ilex still mange this place, which is said to have been planted by him. 

At Hapveies lived a harmless and amusing idiot, named William 
Twigger, the delight of the parish.—In the Church was buried Guthrun the 
Dane, King of East Anglia—In the church-yard was buried Wm. Twigger, 
the aforementioned idiot.—In the Free Grammar School was educated Dr. 
Beaumont, Master of Peter-house, Cambridge, in 1663, and Dr. Overaunn, 
Bp. of Norwich.—This parish was the Rectory of Dr. Rowtanp Tayior the 
martyr, who was buried here in 1555; on the spot of his execution was laid a 
rude unhewn stone, 21 inches wide, and 16 high, with the following mis-spelt 
inscription : 

“6.1555 
D* TAYLOR . IN . DE 
FENDING . THAT 
WAS . GODE . AT 
THIS . PLAS . LEFT 
HIS . BLODE.” 


At one corner is the word pocet, now almost obliterated.—In the gate-house 
of the Rectory is deposited a MS “ Account of the Church and Town of Had- 
leigh, by David Wilkins, D.D. Rector,” compiled in 1721, which, from the 
deep learning and eminent abilities of the writer, it is to be regretted has not 
gratified the public eye.—Dr. Drake, the author of “Shakspeare and his 
imes,” and various other elegant works, is a resident of this town. 
At Haveruit Stephen Scanderett, M.A. was a celebrated and persecuted 
preacher ; he died Dec: 8, 1706: 
In. Hawsteap Church are some monuments and tablets to the family of the 
Cullums, among which is one to the Rev. Sir John Cullum, bart.—It was the 
and first ecclesiastical preferment of the pious Bp. Hall; and the Rev. 
Sir John Cullum, bart. the industrious Antiquary, was also Rector, patron, and 
historian of this place. 1 
EL- 
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HenMincuam HA vt contains a good library, chiefly of eatly printed books 5 
and a considerable collection of armour. 

At Henoravs the superstitious use of ¢ramp-rings against fits, is not entitely 
abandoned.—In the church are many beautiful monuments of the Kytsons, 
Gages, and other illustrious families. See Mr. Gage’s valuable History of 
Hengrave (reviewed in vol. xc11. ii. 521). ; 

HexincstTon manor is held by a similar tenure to that of Wattisham. (See 

. 597. 
° edie Park, the seat of the Earl of Bristol, may vie with any in the 
kingdom, being about ten miles in circumference. 

At Ipswicu several persons, in the time of Mary, burnt for heresy.—Here 
the inimitable Garrick, under the assumed name of Lyddal, is said to have 
made his first dramatic essay on the Stage, about 1739.—In St. Stephen’s pa- 
rish, Charles Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, had a mansion, afterwards coach- 
houses.—In St. George's Chapel the martyr Mr. Bilney was apprehended as he 
was preaching in favour of the Reformation.—In St. Matthew's Church-yard, 
beneath an altar tomb, lie the remains of the late Lord Chedworth, who died in 
1804.—The Tankard ale-house was part of the residence of Sir Anthony Wing- 
field, one of the executors of Hen. VIII. Some curious remains of the decora- 
tion of this house still exist here, particularly a curious chi «piece. (See 
vol. Lxvi. 913.) In St. Nicholas’s parish stands the house in which Cardinal 
Weber was born.—The Rev. Richard Canning, editor of the second edition 
of Kirby’s Suffolk Traveller, 1764, was forty years minister of St. Laurence 
Chaurch,—Mr. Green, the author of the “ Diary of a Lover of Literature,” 

a very fine and valuable collection of paintings. 

The celebrated Archbishop Tillotson was minister of Kepineton, temp. 
Commonwealth. 

Of Kessinouanp the celebrated William Whiston was Vicar. 

At Lavenuam Free Grammar School, Philip Parsons, the divine and mis-« 
cellaneous writer, was educated. 

In LerHeritneuaM Church were some elegant and magnificent monuments 
for the Wingfields and Nauntons. 

In Great LivermMene Church is interred the Rev. Wm. Martin, father of 
the well-known Antiquary, honest Tom Martin of Palgrave. 

At Lowestort, March 10, 1644-5, a fire consumed property to the amount 
of 10,2971. 2s, 4d.—The most dreadful storm which ever happened on. this 
coast, was that on December 18, 1770, related in the Ipswich Journal of the 
29th following.—In the Church ate buried many noble and illustrious person- 
ages; among whom are Mr. Thomas Annot, the founder of Lowestoft Gram- 
mar School; and Admirals Ulber, Ashby, and Mighall, celebrated navab 
commanders.—This parish can boast of several eminent divines for its pasters 
viz. Dr. Scroope, Bp. of Dromore, who died and was buried here in 1491, aged 
nearly 100; Me. Whiston, who succeeded Sir Isaac Newton in the mathemati- 
cal professorship at Cambridge; Rev. John Tanner, the learned editor of the 
** Notitia Monastica;” and the learned and ingenious translator of the tra- 

ies of ZEschylus, Euripides, and Sophocles, the Rev. Robert Potter, M.A. 

-R.S. and A.S. Prebendary of Norwich, who died in 1804, and lies buried 
in the church-yard.—In 1755 died here Thos. Cockrum, aged 103; and in 
1784 Silvester Manclarke, aged 107. 

At MenpigsuHaM, about 1700, was found an antient silver crown, weighing 
60 onnces, supposed to have belonged to the Kings of East Anglia; and in 
1758 a gold concave ring, with an inscription in the Sclavonian or Runic cha- 
racter, was also ploughed up. 

At MitpewnHatt, in 1567, a fire destroyed 37 dwelling houses, besides 
barns, stables, &c. 

NortHares, commonly called Cove, was the Rectory of Bale, the learned 
author of ‘* De Scriptoribus Britannicis.” 

The banks of the OrwgLt were the frequent haunts of that admirable painter 
Gainsborough, and afforded ample scope for the exercise of his inimitable pencil. 

Onenovuse Parsonage, the picturesque residence of Dr. Pettiward, contains 
a most excellent library, egw rich in classical lore. This romantic spot 
is tastefully described in “‘ The Suffolk Garland,” 

In 
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In Orreszy Church is a monument for John Gosnold, who died in 1628. 
| Na penneres traces ya — the bee ore a Pramgery-s and 
then countess 0} isbury, who was the daughter of 
Duke of Clarence. brother of Edw. IV. ” re 

PiayForD Haut, a curious specimen of atitient domestic architecture, was 
formerly the seat of the Feltons. It is now inhabited by Thos. Clarkson, esq. 
the fins of man, whose benevolent exertions for the abolition of slavery, are 
well known throughout the world. 

Rey ey its Christmas-flowering thorn like that at Glastonbury (see 

rti., p. 586.) 

In the chancel of Repcrave Church is interred that excellent Judge Sir 
John Holt, whose monument here is said to have cost 1,500/. Here are like- 
wise oy; 4 other beautiful monuments and effigies for the Bacon family. 

rel. apel of Reptincrizetp Nunnery forms the parish church of Red- 
lin > 

At RewpizsHam the palace where Rendulus kept his court is thought to 
have stood.—Redwald, King of East Anglia, kept his court and was baptized, 
and here Liudhelmus, King of East Anglia, was baptized by St. Chad.—A gold 
crown found, sup to have been Redwald’s.—This was the Rectory of the 
late classical scholar Dr. Samuel Henley. 

In Roueuam Church is the most antient monument to the family of Drury 
that can be ascertained. See vol. Lxxxttt. ii. 17. 

RusHBROOK was the antient seat of the Jermyns; in the church are buried 
several of that family. 

In SaxuaM Parva Church is the costly tomb of Thomas Lord Crofts, created 
a Peer by Charles 1]. during his exile at Brussels; and another worthy of notice, 
erected in the latter part of the 15th century to one of the Lucas family. 

At Sisron died, in 1820, Henry Jermyn, esq. whose collections a His. 
tory of this County, the result of many years diligent research, were dispersed 
by public auction in 1821. 

In Sroxe Neytanp Church are monuments to some of the Howards, Dukes 
of Norfolk. 

At SrowxanGTort resided that learned Antiquary Sir Simonds D’Ewes. 
m. Stowmarket Church is buried Dr. Young, the tutor to the immortal 

ilton. 

Of Urrorp the Rev. Richard Lovekin, who died at the very great age of 
110, was Rector 57 years.—David Elisha Davy, esq. resides in this parish, 
whose valuable and extensive collections in illustration of this County will, it is 
os be hoped, at no distant period, be submitted to the public. ‘‘ Hoe opus, hie 
labor est.” 

WattisHAM is worthy of notice for the singular tenure by which the manot 
is held ; viz. by the serjeantry of jumping, belching, &c. before the King! 

At WATTISFIELD in 1788, died the Rev. Thos. Harmer, an accomplished 
scholar in oriental literature and antiquities. 

In Wicxuam Church is buried Walter Fulburn, a benefector to the church, 

At Woopsrines in 1666, the plague raged with great violence, which cat. 
ried off the minister, his wife and child, and 300 inhabitants.—Here resides the 
Quaker Poet, Barnard Barton. S$. T. 


—_@— 
OWEN’S ACCOUNT OF WALES IN 1602. 


ANGLESEA. 
Hundreds, 6.—Castle, 1.—Parish Churches, 74.—Fairs in the year, 9. 
Chief Lordships, 1.—Tregastelth. 
Market Towns, 1.—Beaumaris. 
Forests and Great Woods, 1—Coedkadw. 
Parks, 2.—Park Penmon, Park newidd juxta Beaumaris. 
Ports and Havens, 2-—Holyhead, Beaumaris. 
Chief Mountains and Hills, 3.— Iwyn, Ynghorwy, Cardinal’s Head. 
Chief Rivets, 7.—Brant, Swegér, Menay, Mathavern, Kefuy, Ffraw, Alaw. 
Monastery, Beaemaris.—Priory, Penmon.—Friery or Nunnery, None. 


Generosi. 
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Generosi. Mansiones. Usxores. 
Richard Bulkeley, Miles. | Beaumaris. Fil. Dom. Burrows. 
‘Wm. Lewis. Pryssaiddond. | fil. a Py Militis. 

. fil. Wm. Lewis de Pryssaidond. 
Rich. Bulkeley. Porthammal. { fl. Joha Wyan Bodyzhin 
Hugh Hughes. Porthamal. 

Hugh Owen. Bodcon. Elizabetha soror Morg. Griffiths. 
Morris Griffiths. Plasnewidd, _| fil. John Wynn ap Hugh de Bodwall. 
Richard White. Beaumaris. fil. Jo, Johnson. 

David Owen. Penwynnyd. | filis Wm. Lewis Price. 

Piers Lloyd. Gweredack. | Maud Hanmer. 

Hugh Woods. Tallylynn, fil. — *P Hugh'sp Rees. 

Hugh Lewis ap Owen na filia onis Conway. 

oe, , v} Bodsuwyéd. } Brinewrin. ~ . 
Owen Holland. Beraw. Soror Richi Bulkeley, Militis. 
John Bodychen. Bodychen. Soror Morris up Hugh. 

Hugh ap Rice Wynn. Mosoglen. fil. Lud. ap. Owen ap Meyrick. 

Arther Bulkeley. Coydan. rr ow * Win. ap Rees. 
1. W™i Lad. Pryse. 

Owen Woodes, Llangryvan. ; fil. Richt Sebeon,, 

Owen ap Robert Owen. 

Richard Meyrick. Bodargan. Soror Hugonis Lloyd. 








Patria.—Soil. Much fertile land.—People. Very populous, though not very 
personable; quiet and civil ; little or no theft. 

Towns.—Beaumaris, a good town ; no other good town in the shire. 

Anglesea. Long from Holyhead to St. Sirien, 21 miles. Broad, from Aber- 
menay to Hillarie, 16 miles. 

Containeth square miles, 295. 


CARNARVONSHIRE. 


Hundreds, 10.—Castles, 5.—Parish Churches, 68.—Fairs in the Year, 18. 
Chief Lordship, 1.—Ynis Henllyss. 
. Market Towns, 3.—Carnarvon, Conway, Pulkeley. 
Ports and Havens, 10.—Pulkely, Carnarvon, Conway, Bardsey, Traeth-Maur, 
Sludwalls, Abersoch, Portvillan, Kernig Gwyrinion, Aber Cyver. 
Chief Mountains and Hills, 6.—Snowden Hill, Moelly’s Habett, Rivill, Yr Yra 
Hills, Carnwadrin, Mynyddriw. 
7 oo g.—Conway, Saint, Garway, Gwely, Mawr, Llyfon, Llyfini, 
irck. 
Bishop’s See, Bangor.— Monasteries, Saar eg ae Conway. 


Priory, \.—Bodkelers.—Frieries and Nunneries, None. 
Generosi. Mansiones. Uxores. 

Piers Griffith. Penrhyn. Fil. Thos. Moston, militis. 
Wn. Morice, miles. Cynnoney. Fil. Johu Lake de Chirck. 
Wm. Thomas, miles. Carnarvon. Fil. Wm. Morice, militis. 
Richard Gwynn. Carnarvon. Fil. Wm. Griffiths. 
John Glyn. Gwyder. Fil. Wm. Gerard, militis. 
Wm. Williams. Cockwillan. Soror Di Lumney. 
John Griffiths. Carnarvon. Fil. Ric’i Thomas. 
Roland Pulston. Ditto. Fil. Roland Griffiths. 
Thomas Bodville. Rodville. Fil. Thomas Glynn Lianlliffon. 
Robert Mandryn. Mandryn. Fil. Griffin Jo. Griff. 
Robert Wynbrinker. Brinker. Fil. Morris ap Elis. 
Robert Vychan. Enisnethe. Fil. Hy. ap Hobert Vychan. 

{ Fil. Wm. Cerard, militis. 
Robert Wynn. oe Fil. Dymocke de Wellington. 
Edw. Holland. Ditto. ta Judith Johison. 
G ap Jo. Griffith. Llyn. Fil. Rich, Bulkeley, militis. 
Hugo Gwin Pennarth. Pennarth. Fil. Owen ap Hugh. 
Wm. Thos. Wynn. Vaynol. Fil. Wm. Wms, de Cockwillan. 








Generosi. 
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Generosi. Mansiones. Uzxores. 
Wm. Glynn, Glynlyffon. 
Wm. Glyn, Serjeant. Liear. yyw bene 2 Robert. 

4 cl wyder 

Thomas Vychan. Pantglass. ; _, eee eee Fowler. 
John Hookes. Conway. Fil. Gr. Vychan Corsyedol. 
Robert ap Richard. Ditto. Gaynor Hookes. 
Hugo Stodart. Deganway. Jane fil. Hugonis Holland. 
Edw. Williams. Llecwedisal. 
Evan ap Hugh ap Mad. | Lianaelhayarn. Fil. Robti Pritchard. 
John Stodart. Beditha. Elizab. fil. Lud, Lloyd. 
Hugo Bodwrthan, Bodwrthan. Fil. Gr. Guinn de Lianwroit. 
Griff. Hughes. Keven Lianvair. Fil. Ric’i Gwin de Mesoglan. 
Wm. V - om Liwyn dyris niegwl. | Anne Vychan, 
Hugo Roland. Boltrern. Anne Madryn. 
John = Penleck. Fil. Wm. Glynn Llaer. 
Robt. Wyn. . Katherine fil. Rice Wynn. 
Robt. Owen. Bodsilin. Fil. Will. Coytmore. 
Thos. Wyn ap Edmund. | Dwygysychi. 
Evan Carreg. Carreg. Fil. Jo. ap. Hugh Prichard. 
Robert Pure. Penrhyn. Fil. Rich. Bulkeley, milit. 
Richard Griffith. Castelhmarch, Margaretta Hch Thomas. 
Meredith Thomas. Dyphryn. Fil. Rich. Madryn. 








Patria.—The Soil. The greatest part of the shire is mountainous, the rest in- 
different good ground.—The People. Tall and personable for so many ; the 
country well governed, and little or no theft. 


Towns.—Carnarvon, a fine little town, and good.—Conway, little inferior to 
Carnarvon. 
Carnarvonshire containeth square miles, 327. 


MERIONETHSHIRE. 


Hundreds, 6.—Castles, 2.—Parish Churches, 37.—Fairs in the year, 10. 

Chief Lordships, 5.—Mowthwy, Edeirniow, Glyndoverdwy, Gwddelivern, 
Kymer. 

Market Town, 3.—Dolgelly, Bala, Harlech. 

Forest and Wood, Berwyn. 

Parks, 2.—Aberdyir, Barmo. 

Chief Mountains and Hills, 7.—Yrening Vaur, Cadir Edris, Caran, Bwichy- 
groes, Glawedog, Kaderyvorwyn, Bwich Carreg yr Orau. 

Chief Rivers, 8.—Dyvi, Dysinny, Mowthwy, Dyverdwy, Trewern, Avan, Kei- 


riog, Antro. 


Monastery, 1.—Kymer. 
Priories—Frieries—Nunneries, None. 


Generosi. Mansiones. Uxores. 
Robert Salisbury, miles. | Rhug. Fil. Henry. Bagnol, militis. 
Edw. Meyrick. Ycheldre. Kath. fil. Jevan Lloyd, militis. 
Kydwaladr Price. Rywlaws. Fil. Wm. Griff. de C on. 
Hugo Nanney. Nanney. Fil. Rice Vychan. 

Robt. Lloyd. Rhigoch. Fil. Hugonis Nanney. 

Hump. Hughes. Maesypandy. Fil. Jo. ap Hugh ap Jevan. 

Jaeob Price. Ynis y maen gwyn. | Fil. et har. Humph. Jo. ap Hugh. 
Edw. Price. Penall. 

Ednyvet Griffiths. Tyrwyn. Fil. John Wogan, militis. 

Eliza Wm, Lloyd. Rywedoch. Jana fil. Hugo Manney. 

Jo. Lewis Owen. Yilwyn. Ursula Myton. 

Hugo Owen. Tallylyn Caeberlan. | Fil. Jo. ap Hugh ap Jevan. 

Edm. Price Archde. Maentrwogg. Kath. fil. Mor. Vychan. 








Generosi. 
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Generosi, Mansiones. Uxores. 

Rloand ap Eliza. Rhyw : Kath. fil. Jo. Powys. 

Piers Liotd. Hw Sa Fil. Doct. Eliz. Price. 

Richard Thelwalt. Branes. Jana fil. Elize — 

Humph. Hughes. Gwerchlys. Fil. Johan. ap Edward. 

John Vychan. Caergay. fil. Hag. — } 

David Moregan. Cragen. Katherime fil, John Wyan. 

Humph. ap Aagh Gwinn. | Hendwr. Fil. Rhyd Dd. Meredith. 

Watkin ap Edward. Lianvaur. Grace Edwards. 

Morris ap John ap Ellis, | Paley. , Gwen Moregan. 

Morris Lewis. Festinioy. Fil. Rebt. Vychan ap Jevan Goch. 

Griffith Nanney Dolychowgryi. Fil, Joh. Wyan ap Kadwallider. 

Robert ap Edw. Lianaber. 

John — Kirswell. 

Henry Salisbury. Dolygelynern. Eliza fil. Rice Vachan. 

Lewis Gwynn. Dolygwinion. 








Patria.—Soil, the shire is mountainous, and little corn land.—People, tall, 


well governed, and theft hated. 
Towns.—No good towns in the shire. 


Merionethshire. Long, from Aberdovy to Llanst. fred super Dee 314 miles. 
Broad, from Berthkelet to Marieyd, 25 miles. 


Containeth square miles, 548. 


The quantity of the 13 shires of Wales measured by square miles. 


Monmouthshire.........--- 
Glamorganshire. .......... 
Brecknockshire............ 
Radnorshire. ............+- 
Pembrokeshire............. 
Carmarthenshire........... 
Cardiganshire ia aeons 
Denbighshire .............. 
IIE » owes deetdgecsoas 
Montgomeryshire.......... 
EE Pere eee 
Carnarvonshire ............ 
Merionethshire ............ 


se ececccesccscccsecs » 351 


ee eccccccccoes ecocceee 448 


et eccdccesecseeccsdve 233 


Tetek: sks 5416 


Mem. That the said shires were measured by Mr. Saxton’s maps, by several 
parcells, so that each part was reduced square, and so measured by the nicest 


= —- 


way that could be. 


Mr. Ursay, Nov. 24. 

T a time when the services of the 
Established Church are rivalled 

by those of the adjacent Meeting- 
house and Chapel, it is desirable to 
ascertain the reason why the latter 
should be so constantly resorted to, 
and sometimes at the expence of the 
former. Something more than indif- 
ference to either place of worship must 
prevail, when the free and commoe- 
dious pew in a stately building is ex-; 
changed for a high rented sitting in a: 
crowded and-humbler pile, that re: 
sounds not with the “ organ's joyous. 
swell,” and witnesses not the imposing 
yet simple ceremonial. The charm of 


novelty operates but for a time, itching 
ears are soon satisfied ; why, then, year 
after year, should the preachers of the 
Meeting obtain a preference over the 
regular Cletgy, a class of men in po- 
lished manners and _ scholarlike ‘attain- 
ments, generally their superiors, if it 
is not to be ascribed to some defect in 
the mode of their pulpit ministration? 
Question is here made of those Clergy- 
men .w discourses are sound, and 


whose character is unéxceptionable, 
who are no Wise deficient ‘in zeal, ‘or- 
thodoxy, or in a moral fitness for their 
office. The reason must therefore be 
sought where the chief difference pre- 
vails. Seceders usually preach extem- 


pore; 
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pore; our Clergy generally read. Now, 
without advocating the propriety of 
addresses absolutely extemporaneous, it 
must, I think, be admitted, that -they 
take greater hold of the feelings than 
discourses merely read ; that the orator 
arrests an attention the lecturer can 
hatdly awaken, and that the poorest 
attempt at public speaking will excite 
a far livelier interest than the best 
drawn up memorial. Never does man 
appear to such advantage, and in no 
situation or character does he manifest 
such an ascendancy over his fellows, 
as in that of the orator. In all ages 
they have ruled the tide of public opi- 
nion proportionate to their powers of 
persuasion; a people have been in- 
flamed to madness, or reduced to rea- 
son, accordingly as a Demosthenes or 
a Menenius Agrippus have addressed 
them. If such be the commanding 
influence of oratory, why is Religion 
to be deprived of an ally? Strange, 
that while the eloquence of the Bar 
and Senate is esteemed and encou- 
raged, pulpit speaking should be dis- 
countenanced, The design of a ser- 
mon, in common with the forensic 
and political harangue, is to convince, 
affect, and de: if the charm of 
oratory is indispensable to these, by so 
much is it more necessary to the first, 
as its subject is nobler, and more im- 
portant. The sermon that is read can 
never reach the effect of the declama- 
tory oration, however superior to the 
latter in the order and completeness of 
its parts. For a speaker is listened to 
in proportion as he feels, or appears to 
feel, the force of what he says, and 
never will he have full credit for this 
feeling so tong as he confines himself 
to notes, however emphatic his deli- 
very, or impassioned his tone; for who 
can tell if he is in earnest, if he has 
himself studied the subject, if the 
powerful reasoning and pathetic ap- 
peal be his own, or the borrowed dic- 
tion of another ; whether the labour of 
the pen, or (thanks to a reverend gen- 
tleman’s ingenuity) of the lithographic 
Whe grinds of other 

- inds divinity of other days 

Down into modern ae emnshions old print 
To zi manuscript, and cheats the eyes 
Of gallery critics bye thousand arts.” 


It is morally impossible that the 


countenance which must bend over 
the cushion, and the eyes which must 
— recur to. the book, should 

ENT. 


ac. Suppl, XCIU. Part Il. 
D 
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betray animation and fire. Cicero ob- 
serves, ‘‘]mago animi valtus est, in- 
dices oculi, nam hee est una pars cor- 
poris que quot animi motus sunt, tot 
significationes et commutationes possit 
efficere, neque vero est quisquam qui 
eadem dare sol efficiat. Tia" ore aoa 
omnia.” True, he did not foresee that 
of all public characters, English Cler- 
gymen and French Deputies alone 
would read their speeches. - If such 
be the importance of the talent, why 
should it be left in the almost exclu- 
sive possession of Dissenting Minis- 
ters, especially when the display of 
this brings them into such prominent 
notice, on the anniversaries of some 
pular charities, where, to the morti- 
fication of Churchmen, they shine at 
the expence of the regular Clergy, who, 
though equally well affected to the in- 
stitution, and with better judgment to 
direct its proceedings, yet, because 
not habituated to speak in public, 
— shrink back “ gy le si- 

lence, or rise to a ze for sayin 
nothing. Yet, nstwithttanding the 
positive attractions and advantages of 
extempore preaching, a prejudice exists 
among Churchmen against the prac- 
tice, as aeageny of puritanism and 
innovation ; as if with it the princi- 
ples and strain of our rivals were a- 
dopted too,—as if it were necessarily a 
tissue of incoherency, coarseness, and 
tautology. Fas est ab hoste doceri. 
As it regards innovation, it must be 
remembered, that an injunction was 
passed in the reign of the first James, 
censuring the Clergy, and requiring 
that (as it was termed) the dazy habit 
of reading their sermons should be dis- 
continued; that it is a declension from 
ancient practice, appears abundantly 
manifest from this, and also from the 
uniform custom of the Roman Catho- 
lic Clergy. Massillon, Bossuet, and 
Bourdaloue, had never been listened 
to by a profligate Court, but for the 
attractions of their eloquence. In 
pointing out the observed defect, I 
would not be understood to advocate 
the propriety, or insist on the neces- 
sity of addresses ubsolutely extempo- 
raneous. Eloquence partakes both of 
nature and art, and while we know 
that with some the first faltering at- 
tempt will by practice mature inte 
fluency of expression, we know that 
others by reason of a constitutional 
diffidence, though ever so well pre- 
’ 
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pared, are struck dumb before an as- 
sembly. Therefore, to require it as a 
sine qud non in candidates for the mi- 
nistry, would exclude, together with 
the idle and dull, learning and excel- 
lence in a retiring and modest guise. 
Each mode has its peculiar advantages, 
the one possesses good arrangement, 
the other energy and life; they might 
be desirably united. Let the preacher 
who cannot trust to his memory, 
sess, in copious notes, for his introduc- 
tion and argument, the benefit of a 
pre-conceived arrangement; but let 
the ortatory parts, the appeal, the 
application, if he would render it im- 
ressive, proceed from the warmth of 
is present feeling, so that he may be 
seen to be in earnest: by so np he 
will soon acquire a command of lan- 
age, and readiness of expression be- 
tting a Christian advocate, and not a 
little conducive to his usefulness, both 
in the Church and in the world. 
Yours, &c. ORATOR. 


Mr. Ursay, Nov. 10. 
‘ey following Letter seems to me- 
rit preservation from the subject 
of it; though I am unable to say by 
whom it was written, or to whom ad- 
dressed. 


—_—— 


** In answer to La. Ma.'s Letter of 
7th August, 1694. 

Mapam, Lond. Nov. 3, 1694. 

—— I pass, therefore, to the subject 
of Geo. Keith and the Quakers, which 
is all that my present leisure will fur- 
ther permit me to speak of. I am 
much pleased that you have had an 
opportunity of so full a conversation 
with him, who is certainly an extra- 
ordinary man in his kinde. [ that 
have not lad it at all, can speak of 
him onely from reports, conjectures, 
and consequences. Tho’ I have heard 
him preach, yet I account that little ; 
for he never openly explained the key 
of his doctrine. Or if indeed he have 
no hidden key, then he seems to-me 
as rank a Presbyterian in principle as 
ever he was before he turned Quaker. 
But be that as it will, I do not won- 
der that he has given you no satisfac- 
tion in the distinction of divine im- 
pulses, from the su tions of reason 
or fancy, we | inward sentiment 
or perception. The matter must needs 


be difficult to us that have had no ex- 
perience but of one sort. But yet for 
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all that, I confess I dare by no means 
pronounce it impossible. I see dail 

so many things true in fact, of which 
I have no idea (and, if persons of good 
credibility may be trusted, even in this 
very business of secret influences upon 
their mindes), that if I do not give a 
full assent, yet at least I think it rea- 
sonable to suspend my judgment upon 


that point. 

o S the difference between. the 
Quakers and him about the necessity 
of believing in the Man Christ Jesus, 
I must needs say that the ———- 
seems to me to be wholly on their side. 
Whatsoever sense may be drawn out of 
any expressions cull’d out and sepa- 
rated from their writings, or from the 
words of some few imprudent zealots 
among them, yet by the whole current 
of their discourses, they appear to have 
as honourable thoughts of the Man C. 
J. as any people whatsoever. And, 
therefore, whilst I am of this opinion, 
I must think that his preaching as he 
does, and much more printing partial 
extracts out of their books, is and wil 
bea very ill thing. And if they should 
fall into the inconvenience that your 
Ladyship apprehends, of losing the 
benefit of our present toleration, I 
doubt the guilt of it wil more justly 
be imputed to his gloses than to any 
reall errour in their opinions. 

‘Tt is notorious to all, that the 
great basis of their religion is the divi- 
nity of that light which God has com- 
manicated to every man that comes 
into the world. We have it, say they, 
in measure; but the fulness of the 
Godhead was in J.C. I enter not 
into consideration whether their ex- 
pressions be correct or no, in respect 
of us. But whilst they have so high 
an opinion of him, they must be very 
inconsistant with themselves, if they 
should not think themselves bound to 
believe and obey him. This I think 
G. K. himself wil not deny. But I be- 
lieve he requires much more. His Ar- 
ticles, which I but once saw, are a sys- 
teme of as inconceivable niceties as 
any pretended orthodoxy whatsoever. 
He is for speculative belief, as wel as 
practicall. St. James's test of proving 
faith by works, does not. suffice bim. 
If I am capable of understanding any 
thing, I have heard-him strongly inti- 
mate, nay, I think, positively assert, 
that there was no possibility of salva- 
tion for mankinde, bat through.a be- 
lief in the Man C. J. that dyed with- 
out 
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out the gates of Jerusalem. By which 
I am sure the generality of his auditors 
must of necessity have understood that 
all that never heard of the name and 
history of Chr. were excluded from 
salvauon: tho’ I confess I believe he 
had a salvo for the harshness of that 
doctrine, in his more secret opinions 
about the revolution of souls. But if 
that be the thing he drives at, why 
does he not speak it out, and endea- 
vour to defend it more intelligibly than 
the Baron has don? I hate jug’ling. 
And if we must needs have mysteries, 
better I think sleep on under the old 
ones, than trouble our heads about 
new. But if he mean litterally and 
strictly what he sayes, without any 
salvo; then, indeed, I believe the body 
of Quakers do utterly dissent from him. 
They wil say as much as he can do of 
the usefulness of the knowledg of Chr. 
to those that have that advantage. But 
such a necessity of it as excludes all 
men from salvation that have it not (I 
mean outwardly), they are bound by 
their fundamental principle (of the 
sufficiency of the light within) to deny. 
And I beg leave to add, Are not we 
bound by our idea of a God to den 

the same thing? For my own part, 

dare not harbour such mean and un- 
worthy thoughts of God, as that he 
should not have provided sufficiently 
for the happiness of all his creatures, 
so that if any miscarry the fault re- 
mains wholly their own. This prin- 
ciple I believe the Quakers wil not 
forego for any worldly consideration. 
Nor do | think the rational sober men 
(even divines) of the Church of Eng- 


‘land to differ much from them in it. 


So that I hope they run no great ha- 
zard. But] have seen none of them 
since my coming to town ; and so have 
writ all this without book. If in any 
thing I dissent from your Ladyship, 
especially if it be without reason, I 
beg you would have the goodness to 
shew me my mistake ; and, however, 
to pardon these hasty indigested 
thoughts of —” 


Mr. Ursan, Dec. 4. 
LLOW me to offer the following 
remarks on some of your pre- 
cedin \. 
“> oe ass. —If an Archdeacon 
does his duty by personally visiting 
every parish in his diocese, at reason- 
able. distances of time,. looking into 
the state of the church and of the par- 


Dilapidations.— Littlecote.— The Pophams. 603 


sonage house, the dilapidations of 
either could not run to that ruinous 
extent which they too often do where 
that duty is totally neglected, as it is in 
a certain extensive Archdeaconry. The 
want of this is severely felt by the fa- 
mily of the deceased, and by the next 
incumbent, which would be in a very 
great degree lessened, if the Archdea- 
con from time to time examined the 
state of repairs—The instance you 
give of 3751. being awarded by a Jury 
or the want of repairs, fell where it 
could well be afforded. The late Rec- 
tor had a handsome fortune and no 
children.—Your Correspondent’s pro- 
posal, that parishes should take the re- 
pairs on themselves at such a time of 
agricultural difficulty as this, is too ab- 
surd to need an answer. In country 
parishes it would fall almost altogether 
on farmers. And as to towns, ask the 
— of St. Andrew, Holborn, what 
as been the consequence of their tak- 
ing on themselves to make their par- 
sonage house fit for the residence of a 
Bishop. 

P. 212, 482.—The tradition respect- 
ing Littlecote proceeds to state nume- 
rous misfortunes which befel the fa- 
mily of the Judge whilst in possession 
of that place, which I have heard 
when | was acquainted with an unfor- 
tunate gentleman of that family, but I 
did not hear from himself, so that I 
have no better authority for many of 
them than there is for what you have 
related ; but there were some circum- 
stances attending this gentleman which 
were so public that they could not be 
mistaken. 

The last of the Pophams who inhe- 
rited this estate, was the eldest of two 
sons, the youngest of whom was edy- 
cated with a view to his taking orders, 
and enjoying a family living—I think 
Laycock. He made an early and im- 
prudent marriage, at which his father 
was so exasperated, that he totally dis- 
carded him. The gentleman who held 
this living till the son should be capa- 
ble of taking it, offered to resign it 
when the son had taken orders, but 
the father peremptorily refused to per- 
mit it. The consequence was, that 
the son had nothing but a curacy to 
support himself and his family. It 
was during this time that I knew him. 
After this the father was taken dan- 
a ill; and the story goes, that 
ecling some remorse, he sent for this 

son 
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son to come to him; that, on going, 
his brother met him, told him his fa- 
ther was in such a state, that the sight 
of him might be attended with the 
worst consequences; that whatever his 
father might omit, he would supply ; 
he was indared to go away; the father 
died without making any provision for 
him. The brother, however, not only 
refused any assistance, but would not 
rmit the Clergyman to resign the 
living, which he again very honour- 
ably offered to do. After this the 
younger son resided at or near Bath, 
where his case was much compassion- 
ated, and he was encouraged to 
lish by subscription a collection of 
Latin Poems written by Englishmen. 
A proposal for this was circulated ; 
the brother felt some degree of shame 
at this public exposure of his conduct, 
and repeated promises of his care if 
the proposal for subscription was with- 
drawn ; it was attended with the same 
result as the promise on the father’s 
death had experienced. The brother 
died, and gave his whole estate to a 
lady—I think his wife. She after- 
wards gave him the living which he 
had been so long deprived of. The 
Poems were printed in a very large 
8vo; the second edition is now before 


me. 

The tradition which I heard made 
the midwife mark the bed by sticking 
a pin near the head, not cutting a piece 
out; and she made the. discovery by 
being accidentally in the house ata fu- 
ture time. 

P. 293. In the parish of Albury, 
near Guildford in Surrey, most pe 
lucid water issues from the foot of the 
South side of the chalk hill, forming a 

nd, from which the garden of Al- 

ury House was supplied with water, 

when it belonged to the Earl of Arun- 
del in the seventeenth century. ‘This 

nd is known by the name of Shire- 

rm Pond, and in the early part of 
my life used to be frequented by 
young people on Palm Sunday, carry- 
ing branches of willows, the blossoms 
of which appear before the leaves; 
these are commonly called palm- 
branches; besides these, they carried 
sugar to. mix with the water, some of 
which they drank. I know of no 
other ceremony that was observed. It 
has been discontinued for some years. 
The water is uncommonly cold. 

P, 299. In the account of Lilly, 








for Horsham, read Hersham. ‘The 
former is a bo town_in Sussex, 
the latter a et im. Walton on 
Thames in Surrey. P. 


Mr. Urzan, Dec. 26. 
BEG to offer you a few remarks 
I on two or three articles of your 
ovember Magazine ; and I will take 
them in the coler they stand. 

At p. 398 is a bitter lamentation, 
signed “S.’’-on the neglect of our Le- 
— to rid congregations assem- 

led for pious purposes, of the inter- 
ruption in their devotions, occasioned 
by the reading, on the appointed days, 
of the “ Act to prevent profane swear- 
ing,” subjecting the Clergy to the pe- 
nalty of 5/. for every omission to read 
it; and consequently, to malicious pro- 
secutions on that account. Your said 
Correspondent ‘‘S.” and all whom it 
may concern, will be glad to learn, 
that, by an Act of Parliament of the 
last Session, the section of the Act 
against swearing, which imposed on 
the Clergy the duty of reading the said 
Act, is repealed. 

Your Correspondent “ A. H.” at p. 
409, wishes to recommend the hitherto 
impracticable plan of establishing by 
law a composition for Tithes and Sean” 
ter Offerings. These latter are due of 
common right, at the rate of twopence 
for each person above the age of six- 
teen, to be paid by the master of the 
family. All above that sum, which 
may be offered, is a mere gratuity. 
Easter Offerings are, therefore, as I 
conceive, not a subject for composi- 
tion. 

My last remark is on an article of 
your *‘ Druid in London,” at page 412, 
viz. his observation on “a rha 
on Lord Byron’s poems in the New 
Monthly.” And here I have to won- 
der, that it never struck him that the 
epithet “ fabled Hebrew wanderer,” 
though not applicable to our Saviour, 
may be meant for Moses; and if it be 
$0, it is not so very “ innocent'a pas- 
sage ;” but will go to “ swell the list,” 
coy long one, of his Lordship’s 
real blasphemies.” 

Cuericvus Surriensis Primus. 


Mr. Ursay, Dec. 24. 


pet the following extracts 


rom a file of old papers, may, by 
their novelty, afford some amusement’ 
to your rm 4 


$; they will at least im 
form 


[xeir. 
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form them, that their ancestors thought 
and ‘acted much as their successors do 
now.-! The first example I shall quote 
will convince them that complaints of 
the existing Govertiment are not quite 
original. 

*¢ Jan. 1757. Among the many evils 
which have di our pag Ree 
for more than thi rs past, the greatest 
of oll hes bom the becsiins | igality of 
the public money, which it will take an age 
of economy to replace. A Peace of twenty 
years, to the eternal infamy of one M——+, 
sey atm of the public debt ! and 

ow the money was squandered, no man 
need be told.” 

The complaint still continues, that 
we are all going to ruin, in the same 
manner as we have been these 65 years! 

An extract from another article is 
submitted to your female readers. In 
an advertisement respecting a genteel 
young woman, she is represented as 
wearing ‘‘a brown camlet gown, with 
a safe guard over it.” 

Perhaps your dramatic readers will 
be amused at the description of open- 
ing a new Theatre (Norwich) 1757 : 


«The elegance of the structure, and the 
easy manner of conducting the appertaining 
materials (a choice band of music, &c.) 
gave great pleasure and solid satisfaction to 
a very numerous, genteel, and polite au- 
dience.” 

The following is a bon bouche : 

“To the public—As it has been remarked 
by some persons, that the favourite play of 
Romeo and Juliet would give much more 
satisfaction to the audience in general, if it 
ended happily, accordingly it has been en- 
tirely altered; the 5th act made almost a 
new one, saving their lives and the life of 
every vertuous unoffending character, pre- 
served also (except Mercutio) and rewarded. 
All this too is brought about by nothing 
even bordering upon + miraculous, but by 
plain, natural, and far from improbable 
means, &c. The play is now in rehearsal.” 


It was afterwards played with great 
effect... This, Mr. Urban, does indeed 
excel the advertised play of Hamlet, 
when, by particular desire, the part of 
Hamlet was ‘left out! I know no pa- 
rallel to this. We weré once informed 
by a young lady indeed, who was co- 
pying some of Flaxman’s designs, with 
some complacency, “that she had much 
improved the faces of the characters ;” 
“* for you know,” added she, “* Flax-: 
man’s are:sadly ‘ugly t”” 

But to return. | ' 

Mri Maclellan, ‘the gemleman who 


Extracts from old Newspapers. 


‘present Lord Woodhouse 
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altered,.Romeo and Juliet, thus adver-’ 
tises his book : : 

«The i » & whimsical moral piece. 
N. B. As there @ great error in 
the first night's representation, in the 5tli 
m ched Romeo and Juliet, as lately altered, 

scene of reconciliation betwixt the fa- 

lh being tho" ae ident al Ssoly 

omitted,—this is to i ery lady 

and.gentleman, that the MS. is ready to be 

laced, on their sending for it to Mr, 
clellan’s.” 

“Aug. 1758. Professor Hillman, phy- 
sician and Counsellor to the King of " 
sia, restored publicly to sight 2 poor men, 
upwards of 70 years of age,” 

Such at this time was the fear of 
the small-pox, that we find frequent 
advertisements signed by the Clergy- 
men, &c. ‘* that such a town now Tree 
from this disease.” 

At this time commenced the plan 
for raising a County Militia. is 
measure was at first violently op 
in many counties, by riots, &c.; the 
people of the county of Huntingdon 
were, we presume, not agreeable, as 
we read of a pretended petition of the 
women of Huntingdon, praying that 
they may be taken to serve against the 
French, who were then expected to 
land, while the Hantinghon men 
might be left at home to nurse the 
children, &c. But in the county of 
Norfolk, the men assembled with ala- 
crity; the eclat for volunteers, Mr. Ur- 
can, in our time was nothing to this 
military fervour. 

“‘They were dressed in their uniforms, 
which were very handsome and genteel, and 
it was surprising how soon they made them- 
selves masters of the exercise; and there 
was the greatest emulation among the men 
who should be most forward in their duty.” 

Even literary aid was called in to 
give an eclat to the militia men, as we 
find by a pamphlet, “A Letter to the 
Norfolk Militea upon the Proceedings 
of ancient Nations when en in, 
War, by a Dumpling Eater.” Such 
was the sketch of amor patria shown 
by the Norwich patriots, that one gen-’ 
tleman who was canvassing for the si- 
tuation, gave up all opposition, * dis- 
daining to desert the public service for 
the sake of my own private interest.” 

« July 1759.. The Norfolk Militia were 
reviewed at Kensington, where Mr. Wood- 
house, a gentleman of the family of the 
, marched as a pri- 
vate militiaman, when or leased 
30,000 spectators in Hyde Park. His Ma- 
jesty seemed highly pleased with them, and 


the 
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the Guards received them with drums beat- 
ing and colours flying. His Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales, who was present 
at this review, fell in at Richmond, with di- 
visions of both battalions, and ordered each 
a bank note of 50/. His Majesty conde- 
scended to pull off his hat to every officer.” 

The following is an instance of the 
then stage-coach celerity : 

* One will set of on Thursday from Nor- 
wich early in the morning, and be in Lon- 


don on the Saturday evening.” 
Yours, &c. J.C. 
Mr. Urban, Dec. 27. 


yr Reviewer, in his notice of 
Butler’s Remains (part ii. p. 431), 
appears to have followed Mallet, who 
wrote the Life of Bacon, without Te- 
membering that he was a philosopher. 
The Editor having discovered among 
Butler’s MSS. several Dey om 
passages relating to *‘ Hudibras,” has in- 
Saeed eens of them as various readings 
and additions: it may, however, be 
doubted, whether any of them are ad- 
ditional, but rather retrenchments, as 
they differ somewhat from the poem in 
manner, many being written in a dif- 
ferent metre. The subject does not 
suffer from their absence, and they are 
mostly unfinished: I will point out a 
few passages, which your Reviewer 
might have noticed as above. 
Part 11. c. i. 1. 285. 
“« He thought it now the fittest moment, 
The lady’s amorous pangs to foment, 
The hopefullest critical occasion 
To pass upon her with his passion, 
The likeliest plenetary crisis 
For stratagems and love surprises. 
Who ever was a homelier lover 
Than Hercules, th’ heroic drover ? 
vets when he woo'd at , er 
hat lady’s purtenance was safe ? 
For pha bn blows as well, 
No doubt, may wound as powder heal.” 
The last couplet, of course, is a ban- 
ter on Sir Kenelm Digby. 
Part 111. c. ii. 1. 156. 
«< For none but jesuits are allow’d here, 
‘To propagate their faith with powder ; 
For what can serve their fitter 
To prove their church deriv’d from Peter?” 
Does this allude to John xviii. 10? 
Burning of the Rump. 
Part 111. c. ii. 1. 1519. 
«¢ A speaker with a mace before it, 
Cut by an artist in a carret, 
With many a tatter’d talisman 
For Bradshaw, Ireton, Scot, and Vane ; 
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Next statues, they have shewn much art in, 
For Tichborn, Munson, Downs, and Martin, 
With Lambert, Desbro’, and the rest, 

In proper characters exprest ; 

All which, with rumps, are on a flame, 

And our approaching fate proclaim, 

More ominous than comets’ tailes 

To all our juntas and cabals.” 

Hudibras’s visit to the Lawyer is 
told at greater length here : 

«To this brave man the knight repairs 
For counsel in his law affairs, 

And, though the sage were not at home, 
Was led into an inward room, 

And told, he should have speed’ advice, 
To wait upon them in a trice ; 
Meanwhile the clerk flew out in haste, 
And lock’d the door upon them fast, 
And left the knight and squire once more 
In durance closer than before. 

* The lawyer was that morning gone 
Some miles off to a market town, 
Where he-was wont to ply for fees, 

And regulate enormities, 

To vend his trumpery opinions 

For turnips, cabbages, and onions, 

And in the market put to sale 
Recognisance and common bail, 
. * o « * 

Soon as the lawyer was at home, 

He sent his clerk to approach the room, 
Where he had shut them in the pound, 
Like beasts, for breaking int’ his ground, 
T’ excuse his master’s great occasions 
Of private bus’ness, and the nation’s ; 
And let them know what great affairs 
He had neglected, to do theirs ; 

What clients he had wav’d and fees, 

To serve them and their businesses.” 

This passage, which — some 
humour, was judiciously omitted in 
the poem, as it would have overloaded 
the story, without contributing to the 
plot. Part 11. c. ii. 1. 13. 

*¢What sort of creature summum bonum was, 
Philosophers describe so like an ass; 

If virtue were an animal determine, 

Or vice but insects, and imperfect vermin.” 

It is not clear to what he alludes, 
possibly Plato’s doctrine is sneered at. 

Among the fragments published by 
Thyer (p. 209) occurs a manifest false 
quantity, 

** The stagyrite, unable to expound 
The Eviripus, leapt into’t, and was drown’d.” 

Should we not rather read, 

** Th’ Euripus, leapt into it, and was 
drown’d ?” 

_ So little is preserved of Butler's se- 
rious writings,~that it has not met 
with the consideration it deserves: 
his ‘ Reflections upon Reason’ merit 
the perusal of every Metaphysician, 

and 
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and of every candidate for orders: the 
state of the MS. shews that he took 
great pains with this treatise; he rea- 
sons in it upon faith better than many 
divines, and I would call your atten- 
tion to this passage (p. 391) : 

«The very being of faith depends upon 
reason, for no irrational creature is capa- 
ble of it; and if we will not allow this, we 
must of necessity acknowledge, that it de- 
pends upon _ oye which is worse ; for 
no mau can believe any thing, but because 
he does not know it. But faith differs from 
itself according as it falls upon persons; for 
that which is one man’s faith may be ano- 
ther man’s knowledge; so that the less any 
man knows, the more he has to believe.” 

When we consider the ‘ awkward 
morality’ of Butler’s poe it is 
due to his character to produce this 
essay: yet perhaps that ‘ awkward 
morality’ is more in the style than the 
matter, more in the expressions than 
the sentiments: he never fails to com- 
bat vice in any shape, and worldly 
principles are continually the object 
of his satire. 

The ‘ Beneficial Reflections upon 
Milford Haven’ shew how well But- 
ler was qualified for his post under 
Lord Carbery: as a specimen of sta- 
tistics, it is inferior to none of his Re- 
mains, and removes the idea that he 
was a mere wit or satirist. 

In the wood-cut of ‘an Haranguer’ 
Warwick's ‘ Spare Minutes’ is aptly 
introduced, supported by an hour- 
glass. PuiLo-ButT er. 

P.S. It does not appear that any of 
the discovered papers relate to Sir Sa- 
muel Luke: perhaps the knight's death 
induced the poet to relinquish his work, 
as the satire must have ceased in some 
measure to interest his readers. Ho- 
race says, 

*« Segnius irritant animi demissa per aures, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus— 

While Sir Samuel lived, he was a 
practical illustration of Hudibras. 


—_@— 
FoneraL CereMONIeS OF THE 
Tatars. 
(Extracted from Mrs. Holderness's 
Journey from Riga to the Crimea.) 
WAS) present at the burial of an 
old woman who died in the village 
of: Karagoss, . This ccremony usually 
takes place about twelve hours-.after 
death. When the persons appointed 
torvattend the funeral were assembled, 
the body was brought out of the house 
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and laid upon.a hurdle. Having first 
: well wrevhed, some coarse new 
inen, sewn together in r lengths 
for the purpose, was folded son “it, 
and it was finally covered with the 
best kaftan and pelisse of the deceased. 
The corpse was next brought out b 
the bearers, from the shed in whic 
these preparations had been made, and 
placed upon the — at some little 
distance. The Mulla, and some men 
hired to sing, then assembled round 
it, and some short ejaculatory prayers 
were offered, during which the wo- 
men stood attentive, a few paces from 
the spot. After the prayers and sing- 
ing were ended, the bearers raised the 
hurdle (which was affixed to very long 
poles, so as to allow four or five men 
to carry it, both before and behind), 
and set off at a very quick pace, al- 
most running. The women instantl 
began crying and howling, and fol- 
lowed the corpse with loud lamenta- 
tions to the extremity of the village. 
As the rapidity with which the 
bearers proceeded soon heated and 
tired them, they were relieved by 
others of the villagers, who all kept 
pace, and did not interrupt the pro- 
cession for an instant by their changes. 
The priest, and some men from ano- 
ther village, attended on horseback. 
Arrived at the grave, which was pre- 
pared on the open Stepp, the body 
was placed on the ground, and the 
men gathered round it, praying as be- 
fore. In the act of praying they hold 
up the hand, as if reading from it, and 
at the close of the prayer pass one hand 
over the forehead, or both down either 
side of the face. This part of the ce- 
remony being over, they all went toa 
short distance, and seating themselves 
in a ring, were read to by the Mulla, 
and by some other persons. While 
this was going on, the son of the de- 
ceased distributed a small sum of mo- 
ney among those who were present, 
sending it round by one of his friends. 
My little boy being with me, he, 
among the rest, was offered a few ko- 
peeks. These I at first was unwilling 
to let him take, but the man who 
brought them insisted on his accept- 
ing them; and when I asked him for 
what purpose they were given, he re- 
plied, ‘‘to procure the prayers of those 
resent for the deceased, that she may 
received into Heaven.” 
Having mixed a portion of quick- 
lime with the sth, they now pre- 
pared 
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ed to pat the corpse into the grave. 
his was dug perpendicularly for about 
four feet, at which depth an excava- 
tion was made on one side, nearly large 
enough to admit the width of the body. 
In this excavated niche it was laid, and 
some papers* written by the Mulla 
were disposed about it; one being 
placed on the breast, expressive of the 
character of the deceased ; another in 
the hand, intended likewise as a sort 
of passport at the gates of Heaven ; and 
a third above the head, which is said 
to be an intimation to the Evil One 
to refrain from disturbing the bones 
of a true woe These Ts _— 
ing been erly arranged, stakes 
one fixed Sbiequely actoss the grave, 
from the upper to the lower side, op- 
posite the ly. They were placed 
very close to each other, and a quan- 
tity of hay being put over them, the 
earth was thrown in, and large stones 
collected to cover the whole. The fi- 
nal cetemony at the grave is a repeti- 
tion of prayers and singing ; the party 
then adjourn to the house of the de- 
ceased, where they and others, includ- 
ing all relations and friends, are feast- 
ed for one, two, or three successive 
days, according to the power and pos- 
sessions of the mourners.. After the 
dispersion of the other attendants, the 
Malla remains alone, and reads by the 
ve. 

The Tatars believe that the spirits of 
the bad walk for forty days after death. 
In this case, they say, it is requisite to 
uncover the grave, and either s the 
dead body, cut off its head, or take 
out its heart. 

I once inquired of a Tatar, if the 
passports given to the dead were in- 
discriminately granted to all ; and when 
he answered in the affimative, I fur- 
ther asked him, how a favourable cha~ 
racter could be Mpa ge? given 
to such persons as a known robber or 
murderer? * We believe,” said he, 
“thot none are so bad as that some 
- may not be found in them, and 

t the soul will only remain in Hell 
till it has expiated the sins committed 
in this life, or until Mahomet has 
made sufficient intercession for it.” 


* I persuaded the Mulla to give me co- 
pies of these rs, but as they were writ- 





ten in Arabic, I found difficulty in getting 
them tranélated. Having given them to a 
Tatar Sacerdotal for that purpose, I never 
received them again. I have little doubt 
that he handed them over to the Effendi, 
who prevented their being returned to me. 








[xertr. 
Mr. Ursan, Lloyd's, Dec. 3. 
OUR Correspondent Atcmzon1- 


DAs, p. 424, of Nov. in his reply 
to Quiz, in August last, with all the 
feelings of a scholar, reflects rather se- 
verely on. his sentiments and assertions. 
The attachment to Grecian story which 
follows the boy up to manhood, is so 
general, that I am not surprised at the 
zeal shewn by your Correspondent in 
favour of the modern Greeks. He is, 
however, candid in representing the 
enormities in them of antient times, 
and shews the violence and disposition 
of the inhabitants in former days,—a 
ray Pa of mind prevailing at this time 
as then—a bitterness of disposition just 
the same. 

Your Correspondent also alludes to 
the amiable and awful character of Him 
—‘who spake as never man spake.” 
Permit me to ask if the religion He in- 
troduced into the world was not incul- 
cated and preached in their country by 
the first preachers of Christianity, and 
now said to be embraced by them, that 
is, outwardly by profession ; if so, may 
we not lament that the same disposi- 
tion does remain when such amiable 
precepts were so early inculcated to 
improve and ameliorate the condition 


‘of man? If, thetefore, the same dispo- 


sition for cruelty and revenge still re- 
mains, in what instance is their mo- 
ral character as Christians superior to 
the Tiirks? Wesurely have a right to 
take this into consideration: This leads 
me to another sentence of your Corres- 
pondent —‘‘ May they mect with the 
support they deserve, ially from 
Englishmen?” Now this seems to be 
the ardour of the moment with many, 
an ardour not confined to this circum- 
stance only; and to cool which - 
mit me to ask, and I ask it as iv Ease. 
lishman (who knows how to appreci- 
ate the comforts of home) if we are to 
continue to be the knight-errants and 
bankers for all Europe? 

With William the Third began our 
Continental connexions, ‘and with it 
otiginated our national debt; hence 
came taxation. The late confusion all 
over Eu propelled us, in self-de- 
fénee, to g6 on, and we are come off— 
with: honour ; but if we look at the 
sum total-of - national Po me 

uences felt, we a 
Soren is Ceara 
ther, prudence and cuution dictate to 
us the propriety of the good-old maxim 
—* That self-preservation ‘is the first 
law of Nature.” T. W. 

REVIEW 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





148. The Ancient Laws of Cambria; con- 
taining the Constitutional Triads of Dyon- 
wal Moelmud, the Laws of Howel the 
Good, Triadical Commentaries, Code of 
Wales ; to which are added, the Historical 
Triads of Britain. Translated from the 
Welsh. By William Probert. ° 8v0, pp. 
414. 

HERE is, in our opinion, an un- 
fortunate taste in various Welch 

Literati. We mean that of perplexing 

their national history with mysticism 

and | » by way of embellish- 
ment. No reasonable person will sup- 
pose that the Britons could know any 
thing of Noah’s Ark before their con- 
version to Christianity, or of a descent 
from Brute before their intercourse 
with the Romans. The real origin 
of Mythology is inexplicable. Some 
savage held in reverence, or of autho- 
rity, invents a fable which becomes a 
tradition, and like all other hear-says, 
is en and embellished by circula- 
tion. ho upon earth could give any 
other rational account of the tales of 
the Australasians or American Indians? 

Of what use is the learning of Bryant 

applied to village ghost-stories and 

superstitions ; nonsense, which grows 
out of ignorance? We have, there- 
fore, no faith in the “ Helio-arkite” 
mode of explaining Druidism. There 
were, no doubt, some original fables 
circulated in the earliest wras; which 
have been formed into varions systems 
of x a. in different nations, but 
poli emendated with the pro- 

of refinement. Thus the immo- 

Eien of prisoners of war was proscri 

by the ancient nations who were civi- 

lized; and retained by the Britons be- 

cause they were barbarous. The rude 
forms of stone circles and a «og 
merely imply ignorance of architec- 
ture 5 = pall that is actually known 
of Druidical superstition has its coun- 
terpart in other countries, not of Celtick 
origin, and all that is unknowu may 
be inferred from various things in 

Brand’s ‘‘ Popular Antiquities,” we 

attribute application of mysterious 

sages in the old- British Poets, to ry. 

ant’s “Arkite Hypothesis,” to the 

the same principle as we do curing 
Gant. Mac. Suppl. XCIII. Paar LU. 


E 


diseases by tractors and the prayers of 
Prince Hohenlohe, i. e. employing the 
influence of imagination under a dis- 
guise of science. Mysterious modes 
of expression, and the triads, are of 
undoubted Druidical origin; for Dio- 
genes Laertius says, ‘‘ xas Qaci rag 
BY yumroroiotas xaos Apuidas asny- 
parovs amoPOryyomeres PiroroOncas.” 
“*Proem. 4.”” The first Christians 
are said by Theodoret to have con- 
versed concerning the mysteries of 
their religion, in the presence of the 
uninitiated, asvyparedws ; thas, also, 
did the a pt Neen their 
equivoques. e Druids were 
chine, according to the snanatens 
of Cicero, and the writers of the Au- 
gustan history, for Vaticination ; and 
the modes of the Druids, after the in- 
troduction of Christianity, seem to have 
been further retained in the prophecies 
ascribed to Merlin. 

Our own opinions, however, of Dru- 
idical knowledge are, that it had, at 
Jirst, all the barbarous characters of 
savage priesthood ; secondly, that it 
derived an accession of information 
from the intercourse with the Phceni- 
cians, through which we are to ac- 
count forthe dccntiiane and, thirdly, 
that the conformities with the Greek 
and Roman mythology are to be traced 
to the Phoczan colonists, who settled 
at Marseilles in the time of Tarquin. 
Druidical mythology, is, therefore, 
entangled with that of all its several 
archetypes; and how it should have 
an intimate connection with Noah’s 
ark, and such a connection be utterly 
unknown in the classical mythology, 
except by the fable of Deucalion and 
Pyrtha, we cannot reconcile to our 
critical feelings. It is very true, that 
we have read of Noah being Saturn, 
&c. &e. but we have no idea that it is 
any other than a pious fraud, invented 
after the introduction of Christianity. 
We have also read, that assimilations 
to Moses’s account of the Creation and 
Deluge have been found in India. 
This may have been much older than 
Christianity, but it is utterly impro- 
bable, that such a regular concatenated 
system as has been ascribed to the 

Druids 
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Druids by modern writers, should, if 
it had any other than an hypothetical 
foundation, have escaped the notice of 
Strabo, Diodorus, Pliny, and Pompo- 
nius Mela. We beg to be distinctly 
understood. We do not believe the 
patriarch Noah to have been the chief 
god of the Druids ; or that their systein 
was connected with the Deluge. 

It is certainly great ill-usage to a 
gallant nation, that its ancient history 
should, through a vitiated taste, be de- 
prived of a standard and authoritative 
character. The Legends of Arthur, 
and the romance of Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, have enveloped in fable the 
civil history of the Britons; and now 
Bryant and the Poets have been called 
in to corrupt the scientific and religious 

rt. In the work before us we see, 

owever, a change for the better; and 
we seriously believe that it contatus 
numerous judicial dogmas of the 
Druids. The author admits that there 
have been interpolations in the triads 
of Dyonwal Moelmud, who is said to 
have flourished about 400 years before 
the Christian xra; but we are certain 
that they are in the main supported by 
History; and that they confute the 
Arkite hypothesis of Hu, being the 
same as the patriarch Noah, the Bri- 
tish Bacchus, &c. (all poetical embel- 
lishments), for in the Minds of Me- 
morial, p. 374, we are told, that the 
said Hu was merely the leader of the 
first settlers in Britaiu, which colony 
was certainly not brought over in 
Noah's ark. 

It requires only a general knowledge 
of ancient British History to see the 
conformities to which we fone alluded. 
We shall, therefore, mention some 
particulars, not soobvious. In a triad, 
under p. 74, it is said, 

«* There are three distinguished artists 
emanating from the primary branches, the 
Smith, Stone-mason, and the Carpenter.” 


And we are further told, p. 44, that 

«¢ There was land set apart in every 
hamlet, the produce of which went to pur- 
chase implements of husbandry for all the 
citizens. 

Now in Dr. Meyrick’s ‘* Aboriginal 
Costumes of the Britons,” pl. xii. we 
have a print of a Ferylht at work, 
taken from a British coin. He is seat- 
ed ina chair, naked to the waist, with 
a forge behind him, and an anvil be- 
fore him. With one hand he elevates 


a hammer, the head of which is some- 
what like a trefoil ; and with the other 
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he uses tongs to turn the metal on the 
anvil. The Ferylts (says Dr. M. p. 
36) are deemed to have been the first 
teachers of all curious arts and sciences, 
and more particularly to have been 
skilled in every thing that required the 
operation of fire. They were of the class 
of Ovates.—A Smith, also, among the 
Anglo-Saxons, formed part of the 
establishment of the lord of a hundred, 
and in various parts of the Boldon 
Book of Durham, printed by Mr. Sur- 
tees, mention is made of forges in 
parishes being in or out of lease. As 
to the Stone-mason, Mr. Turner (An- 
glo-Saxons, vol. i.) says, 

«It is mentioned by the orator Eume- 
nius, that when the father of Constantine 
the Great re-built Autun, he was chiefly 
furnished with workmen from Britain, which 
abounded with the best builders.” Paneg. 
p. 8. 

The custom of fostering and putting 
out children to nurse is well-known ; 
but it was not, it seems, deemed a 
pleasant thing. One triad mentions 
among the three plagues of a tribe, 
** nursing the son of the lord.”” P. 6. 

Every body knows, that there are 
no beggars in London from Wales ; 
and that, at home, they seldom, if 
ever, solicit refreshment in vain. It 
seems, that if not relieved, they could 
steal with impunity. 

‘* There are three thieves, who do not 
forfeit their lives for the crime; a woman, 
who steals in conjunction with her husband; 
a youth under age; and a necessitous person, 
who steals to satisfy nature, after having 
visited three towns, and applied at nine houses 
in each, without obtaining any alms, though 
he solicits it.” P. 57. 

Great mention is made, p. 81, &c. 
of Armorial bearings. Now Welch 
arms, we know to be historical pic- 
tures. According to the triads, the 
Welch had a heraldry of their own, 
distinct from ours, anterior to the Cru- 
sades, and of hereditary descent. 

We shall end our article with the 
following extract from the Laws and 
Constitutions of Howell Dha, after 
premising the following note by the 
author. Most of the halls in th. old 
mansions of Wales were divided b 

rtitions: the King or the Lord, with 

is select friends, sat in the upper part. 
Thus the author : 
** Seats or Honovn. 

«< There are fourteen men in the palace ; 
four of them have their seats below the par- 
tition; and ten above it. 

“ The, 
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“ The first is the King, who must sit 
next the fire. Next to him the torch- 
bearer [so that they had no candlesticks] ; 
then the guest; then the heir apparent ; 
then the master of the hawks; then the 
foot-holder, to be about the dish with him ; 
and then the physician, to be about the fire 
with him. Neat the fire on the other side, 
sits the domestic chaplain to bless the food, 
and chaunt the Lord’s prayer; and the 
crier must strike the pillar above his head. 
Next to him sits the judge of the court, 
then the bard ef precedency ; and the smith 
of the court sits on the end of the form be- 
fore the priest. The master of the house- 
hold must sit at the lower end of the hall, 
with his left hand opposite the front door. 
Those of the family whom he desires mast 
sit with him, and the others on the oppo- 
site side towards the door. The domestic 
bard sits on either side of the master of the 
household. The master of the horse must 
be near the fire with the king, whilst the 
chief huntsman is to be on the other side of 
it, with the priest.” P. 92. 

Here is a King, with his Court, 
living like a farmer with his men. 

We warmly recommend Mr. Pro- 
bert’s Work to his countrymen, and 
think it an excellent text-book for in- 
teresting notes and illustrations. 


149, Surtees’ History of Durham. Vol. 111. 
(Continued from p. 524.) 

IN p. 229 we have an account of 
a Roman Téte du pont at Middleton 
Stu. Geerge. 

** The ground on the Yorkshire side bears 
strong marks of a regular téte du pont. 
From the bridge the road northward climbs 
the hill in ss direct a line as possible; and 
immediately on the brow is a large tumulus, 
or artificial 1.0und, surrounded by a fosse, 
and commanding the ascent. Just opposite 
to this work, .n the front of a farmhold be- 
longing to William Hoar, Esq. the ground 
has been terraced, and extensive vestiges of 
foundation appear on the level above. The 
road proceeds ‘ with a truly Roman perti- 
nacity, to Sadberge, and thence to Stainton- 
in-the-Street’.”’ 

From p. 231 we find that it was not 
uncommon, when our ancestors went 
abroad on occasions of war, for them to 
put their wives out to board with friends. 

In the floor of Dinsdale Church 
(p- 240) is the fragment of a sepulcliral 
stone, with part of a sword and cross. 
The perfect monumental stone, repre- 
sented in the margin, lies near the 
North-west angle of the nave. Both 
of these may be referred to the family 
of Surteés, and one of them not im- 


probably to Sir Alexander Surteys, 
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who augmented St. Mary’s Chantry in 
Dinsdale Church 1379. 











In p. 243 we have the following 
account of a curious legend : 

** Soon after the Norman Conquest, 
Sockburn became, by Episcopal grant, the 
seat of the Norman family of Conyers. The 
legend which accounts for their establish- 
ment is as follows (Bowes’s MSS. p. 61) : 

‘In an ould Manuscript wo I have sene 

of 
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of y¢ descent of Comnyers, there is writ as 
followeth : St John _ tating Kat. slew y* 
monstrous and poysdnous vermine or wy- 
verne, er werme, overthrew 
and devoured many people in fight, for that 
y* sent of y*t poison was so strong yt no 
person might abyde it. And vi- 
deuce of ate God this Johe aon 
Kt, overthrew y® saide monster, and slew it. 
But before he made this enterprise, having 
but one sonne, he went to the Church of 
Sockburne in compleate armour, and offered 
wR yt his onely soune to y® Holy Ghost. 
t place where this great serpent laye was 
called Graystane ; and as it is written in y* 
same manuscript, this John lieth buried in 
Sockbarne Church in compleat armour be- 
fore the’ Conquest. Sed Quere.’ 
‘* The ancient service by which the ma- 
nor of Sockburn was held, proves that the 
legend is of no modern origin, and I will 
not doubt that some gallant exploit is veiled 
under this chivalrous tale, with at least an 
adumbration of truth. ‘At the first entrance 
of the Bishop into his Diocese, the Lord of 
Sockburn, or his Steward, meets him in the 
midille of the river Tees, at Nesham-ford, 
or on Croft-bridge, and nts a faulchion 
to the Bishop with these words: ‘ My 
Lord Bishop, I here present you with the 
faulchion wherewith the champion Conyers 
slew the worm, dragon, or fiery fiying 
‘serpent, which des man, woman, and 
‘child ; in-memory of which, the King then 
reigning gave him the manor of Sockburn, 
ito hold tby this tenure, that upon the first 
‘entrance:of ‘every Bishop into the country, 
‘this faulchion should be presented.’ The 
‘Bishop takes the faulchion in his hand, and 
ienmentensly returns it courteously to the 
jperson who presents it, wishing the Lord of 
‘Sockbura health and a long enjoyment of 
ithe manor,’ The tenure is distinctly noticed 
in the Inquest on Sir John Conyers in 1896 : 
* Tenuit manerium de Socburne per servi- 
cium demonstrandi Episcopo unam fawchon, 
ita quod postea Dom. Episcopus illud viderit 
restituat ostendenti, pro omnibus aliis ser- 
viciis.’ The observance is still continued, 
honoris causa, and the steward of Sir Ed- 
ward Blacket presented the faulchion to Bi- 
shop Egerton on his first entrance in 1771. 
The Visitation of Durham in 1666 contains 
a sketch of the faulchion, which was then 
kept at the manor-house of Sockburne. 
The arms on one side of the pommel are 
those of England, as borne by the Plantage- 
nate Shame dies oo Mane’ SR. The . 
on the other side, is said to belong to Mor- 
car, the Saxon Earl of Northumberland.” 


In a note on p. 243 we find that 
the legendary dragons, who devour- 
men, women, and children, 


were sometimes, in allegorical satire, 
only great landed-proprietors, who 
threw down villages and enclosures to 
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increase their parks, as appears from 
the following extract from Hunter's 
excellent History of Hallamshire, in 
cugypeatien of the Dragon of Want- 

ey.” 
* Sir ......Wortley, who threw down vil- 
ime 
forest 














PART i.) 


forest demesne was the Dragon ;” and so 
« houses and churches were to him 

and turkies ;’ and the tenements of More, 
and the independent freeholders who resisted 
the measure, were most literally ‘ the stones, 
dear Jack, which he could not crack’.” 

In Sockburn Charch is a very sin- 
gular slab of blue marble, on the floor 
of the porch, sculptured with a cross 
flory, a sword, and the arms of Conyers 
(as represented in the annexed cut), 
over all a brass label thus inscribed : 

“ Pic jacet Dobes Convers, miles, 
d'n’s be Sohkburn, qui obiit nonodecime 
bie Februari Ac Dui Me CCCe nona- 
eee. quarto, cuj a’i’e p’pitie? Deu’. 

men.” 
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“ This is the Sir John Conyers alluded 
to by Dugdale and Leland; but I suspect 


that two of the family of are in- 
terred under this stone; that the cross and 
sword mark the earlier burial, and thet the 
brass label has been a later addition,” 

In p. 265 is the following account 
of ge Court of Pleas. 

* The little — stands on the very 
highest ground, and there are still traces of 
deep trenches round the base of the hill : 
this was probably the exact site of the old 
Manor-house, Courts, and Gaol. The site 
agrees admi with Lambarde’s deriva- 
tion of Sac-beorh, the Hill of Pleas, or the 
Court upon the Hill; and such elevated 
situations, visible, if it might be, from every 

rt of the surrounding district, were, I be- 

ieve, almost invariably chosen by our Saxon 
ancestors for their courts of assembly 
and provincial jurisdiction.’ 

Here closes the first half of -Mr. Sur- 
tees’s volume, and with this we shall 
conclude our present notice; meaning 
to resume our account of his interesting 
labours in our next volume. 


150. Stonehenge. Printed for Private Cir- 
culation, by Stark, Gainsborough. 8vo, 


pp. 30. 

THE object of this pamphlet is to 
disprove the opinions of Messrs. Mau- 
rice and Fosbroke, that Stonehenge is 
the Temple of the Sun in Britain, 
mentioned by Diodorus Siculus ; against 
which hypothesis the author contends, 
that ropes! is mis uoted, > sg _ 

applying to Britain; that the 
Fieitone coon hie of the Greeks : 
and, in short, that Stonehenge is merely 
what it is affirmed to be by certain 
monkish historians, viz. a funeral mo- 
nument erected by the Britons in 
honour of their chieftains, there cruelly 
massacred by Hengist. 

In matters incapable of direct proof, 
it is natural and just to resort to learn- 
ing and analogy. It is sufficient to 
vindicate Mr. Maurice, that Cesar 
affirms the Druids to have been versed 
in Astronomy, and that Diogenes Laer- 
tius (Proem) couples the Gymnoso- 
phists of India and the Druids together, 
as professing similar dogmas. hen, 
therefore, he found coincidences in the 
structure of Stonehenge with Indian 
astronomical systems, he was justified, 
by scientific authority, in forming his 
hypothesis. As to Diodorus being 
misquoted, the fact is, that he is nof 
misquoted ; for he says, as translated 
p- 8, Hecatzeus and some others say, 
that there is an island over against 
Gaul (as big as Sicily), under the 
arctic pole, “ in which island he places 

a stately 
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a stately grove, and renowned temple 
of a veh rom which Mr. Maurice 
accordingly applies to Stonehenge. 
Against this our author contends, that 
Diodorus is speaking of some place in 
Northern Asia, and that he says nothing 
relating to such a temple, when he 
speaks of Britain in particular. 

Here it is. plain that this author 
either assumes his position concerning 
Diodorus, or-that the latter grievously 
errs in regard to any island in Northern 
Asia being over against Gaul, and 
that he confounds what Diodorus says 
by hearsay, with what he affirms as 
from knowledge. Diodorus does not 
identify the island where the Temple 
of the Sun was situate with Britain, 
because he did not know that Britain 
was meant; but certainly there is no 
island over against Gaul assimilating 
Sicily, of trequetrous form, except Bri- 
tain. This, Diodorus admits, in say- 
ing, “ that the form [of Britain] ts 
triangular” LiKE SiciLy (see p. 9), 
the very resemblance, which he finds 
in the unknown island ; by which he 
only means that he did not know the 
name of the island where this particu- 
lar temple was situated. 

Mr. Fosbroke, in following Mr. 
Maurice, proceeded, as it was his duty 
to do, upon scientifick support.. He 
found in Dr. Clarke and Sir William 
Gell, that the Cyclops were Celts, and 
worshipped the sun ; that the Trile- 
thons of Stonehenge are still existent 
at Mycenz (as parts of Cyclopzean ma- 
sonty), and at Telmessus; that Caesar 
says Ahe Druids had intimate converse 
with the Phocean colonists of Mar- 
seilles ; that Athenian coins were 
found in excavating Chatham Docks; 
that the muster-rolls of the Gauls 
were made in Greek letters; and 
that the words of Diodorus are here 
quoted, namely, “ that the Hyperbo- 
reans worshipped Apollo above all 
other gods,” who had here a stately 
grove and rencwned temple of a round 
form, are further supported in the fol- 
lowing passage of the Encyclopedie 
des Antiquités : 

«* Les Grecs croyoient aussi que ce Dieu 


[Apollo] était venu du pays des Hyper- 
boréens, au secours de Iphos, dans le 


temps que cette ville fut assi¢gée par les 
Gaulois.” 

Mr. Fosbroke was further influenced 
by Holinshed’s calling these stone- 
circles ‘* Chapels of the gods ;” and to 
this present day, in various parts of 
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Wales and Scotland, Churches have 
been built within stone-circles ; of 
which, and the religious offices still 
celebrated there, ample information 
may be found in Gough’s ‘* Camden,” 
iii. 421, 430, 432, the Welch Travel- 
lers, &e. &c. 

Barrows occur at Port Jackson * ; 
and our author admits (p. 28) that 
stone circles exist in Denmark, Sweden, 
Russia, Poland, Persia, Malabar, and 
the island of Tinian in the Pacific 
Ocean. Surely these foreign things 
confute the idea of their being funeral 
monuments, like this pretended to be 
in honour of Hengist, to whom Stone- 
henge might be naturally nominated, 
as a place of rendezvous only. 

The opinions of the monkish chro- 
niclers, in matters of distant science, 
are worth nothing; for what does 
Bede say of the Coliseum ; or any of 
them of Druidism ? 

In concluding this article, we have 
acted only in defence of a modern author, 
who has done no more than this, con- 
curred in a difficult question upon the 
best existing evidence with another 
author of repute. The writer before 
us has attacked living authors, and 
therefore vindication is necessary ; but 
he has so acted in a most respectable 
gentlemanly form, and his literary skill 
is considerable. The fact is, that he 
is biassed by certain Welch writers, 
who, in support of particular absurd 
dogmas, are ruining the character of 
their national Literati, by making 
poetry, legend, and imagination, con- 
stituent parts of history. Powell, 
Liwyd, Pennants, Rowland, and many 
others are brilliant exceptions; but in 
our review of Mr. Probert’s ‘* Welsh 
Laws,” p. 609, we have entered more 
fully into the subject. Controversies 
about Stonehenge must be endless, as 
well asthose about religion and politicks. 
All Mr. Fosbroke says is, that the 
hypothesis of Mr. Maurice is the best 
which he has hitherto seen; and we 
agree with him, because there is a 
mass of reasonable argument to be 
disproved satisfactorily, by absolute 
science, before new positions can be 
in a scholar-like manner so laid down 
as to stand at all upon their feet. The 
fact is, after all, that Stone-circles 
ae a barbarous era, ignorant 
of architecture. 


== 


* See a plate of one in Oxley’s Journal, 
p- 130. 
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151. Journal of a Tour in France, in the 
Years 1816 and 1817. - By Frances-Jane 
Carey. 8vo, pp. 502. 


WE have rarely seen a book so full 
of information as this, and with the 
exception of a slight bias of partiality 
for French habits, and an unreason- 
able advocacy for blue-stockingism, 
we think the fair authoress a very su- 
perior matron. Certain we are, that 
travellers will find it a very useful 
book ; and readers at home will see in 
it French manners and habits, as 
clearly as in a picture. Some of -these 
distinctive peculiarities we shall extract. 

Every body has groaned at the de- 
moralization of France; but we ap- 
prehend that the English are much 
biassed by cant and appearance, in 
their opinions of morals, which phi- 
losophers well know grow more out of 
circumstances and customs, than out 
of precepts. If horrid atrocities sprang 
from the Revolution, the cavaliers and 
rebels of the wars of Charles the First 
considered it equally a duty due to 
God and society to extirpate each other. 
Be this as it may, Mrs. Carey gives a 
character of French morals which in 
the criminal part we ascribe to the 
strictness of the police. 


* It is astonishing how few crimes are 
committed ; a robbery, a house broken 
a or a pocket picked, is a rare event. 

ere can be no doubt that the habits of 
the people are more moral in France than 
in England; how they have been induced 
is the question; not by any superiority of 
education, for that has been completely 
neglected; and few of them can either 
write or read. The more independent state 
of the women, and their consequent greater 
influence in society, may be one cause, and 
a less diffusion of wealth and luxury another ; 
a strict police assists, and their living more 
together in their father’s family, is likewise 
favourable to virtue. It is no uncommon 
thing, in any station of life, for a man to 
have his sons, and their wives and children, 
residing with him in peace and harmony. 
The ties of kindred are drawn closer in 
France than in England.” P. 31. 


Now though we have read both of 
gambling and swindling, as carried on 
in high style at Paris, and this very 

k contains instances beyond num- 
ber, of a willingness to cheat wherever 
they can find dupes; on the part of 
the French we will net ascribe such a 
quality exclusively to them or any 
other nation. There is a brutal coarse- 
ness in the pleasures of the low Eng- 
lish, which the French know’ not; 
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and we deduce it from two causes, in- 
ability to afford the expense of our 
sotting bouts, and the participation of 
females in their pleasures; and yet 
custom can reconcile the degrading 
inconsistency of women doing every 
kind of men’s work (road-mending ex- 
cepted), even being farriers and shoe- 
ing horses. P. 40. 

It would, we think, be a real ser- 
vice to both nations, if an accurate 
and correct statement concerning Eng- 
land was translated into French, and 
circulated by authority in France. 
Amicable intercourse, and a clear un- 
derstanding of subjects, are of the first 
moment in business ; but the mistakes 
of the French almost exceed credibility. 

«« A respectable looking man at Le Mans 
inquired of us, whether a civil war did not 
rage in England, for he understood the 
negroes there had taken up arms and were 
in open rebellion.” P. 50. 

We leave our readers to judge of 
this monstrous mistake, according to 
its natural tendency to excite more 
than astonishment. 

We shall now proceed with singular 
things, as they occur, seriatim. Oxen 
drag the plough by a bar across their 
foreheads, suspended from the horns ; 
women and children spread manure 
with their hands (p. 51); road-work- 
men, tinkers, and shoe-blacks stand 
with their hats off for a quarter of an 
hour to interchange compliments (p. 
54); pigs are me by dogs, and if 
one of the Genet happens to start 
aside from the rest, two dogs imme- 
diately pursue him and bring him 
back between them, holding him fast 
by each ear; peasants so fond of 
their pigs, that they even wash old 
sows (p. 55) ; tall women with golden 
ear-rings, glittering crosses, and long 
silver » og lying as porters at inns, 
and carrying beeey trunks (93); flies 
so intolerable, that they swarm an 
inch deep on some of the fricassees in 
the kitchen, prepared for the table (p. 
133); our crim-con divorces pro- 
nounced the same thing as selling 
wives in markets, and seriously be- 
lieved to be intentional in husbands, 
and connived at by the laws (p. 155) ; 
all the men of England deemed of ex- 
tremely jealous dispositions, because 
their wives did not receive visitors in 
their bed-rooms (p. 171); English 
people from the breakfast, luncheon, 
dinner, and tray (because solid meats 
are introduced), said to dine four times 

a day 
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a day (p. 172), or rather to be actuall 
dining all day long (p. 173); Fren 
people always silent at meals (p. 181) ; 
nearly all the waiters at inns 

(p. 186); the English nick-named 
“* God dems* ;” the best claret made on 
a farm called La Fite, which is not 
large, and can furnish but a small por- 
tion of the wine sold under that name. 
People say that the quality of the fruit 
differs on the adjoining ground, even 
close to the partition fence. This 
wine is supposed to have a perfect 
flavour (p. 214). ac, a flourish- 
ing little town, which is reckoned to 
make the best brandy in France, and 
now coloured as soon as made; all 
other brandy having been formerly 
sent to England as limpid as water, 
but now tinged, that it may resemble 
Cognac (p. 222); oak logs for burning 
not stripped of their bark (p. 223); 
boarded wooden floors smeared with 
red paint, to resemble brick (p. 223) ; 
windmills with six sails, aud some- 
times full of windows (p. 228); even 
seven cats kept in kitchens, all with- 
out tails, a mutilation deemed neces- 
sary to make them fierce enough for 
encountering rats (p. 237); cotton- 
stockings of open-work, and very deli- 
cate texture, sold from 20s. to 40s. a 
pair (p. 265); a bride’s wardrobe 
sometimes costing 1593/. 6s. &d. (p. 
266). [Here is exaggeration with a 
vengeance.] Quadrilles and Contre- 
dances synonymous in France, the 
latter, properly speaking, being called 
“Les Danses Angloises” (p. 269). 
A received opinion among the French, 
that in England the Gentlemen drink 
beer all the afternoon (p. 271). New- 
married couples not necessarily com- 
mencing house-keepers, but residing 
with their fathers, or other relatives 
(p. 277); ladies maids not dressed up 
ike their mistresses (p. 287); fricas~ 
sees of lamb, the rib-bones not so lar, 
as those ofa rabbit (p. 321); Frenc 
prefer cabbage to broccoli (p. 333) ; 
nor keep any article exclusively for 
any particular purpose, but when frost 
threatens, cover their trees with old 
blankets, old quilts, old coats, gowns, 
sheets, &c. which upon change of 
weather are restored to their primitive 
purposes (p. 334); loaves in some 
places made into rolls an ell long, as 





* Andrews mentions this soubriquet, as 
used by Joan of Arc in the time of Henry 
VI. Rev. 
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thick as the human arm, or into flat 
cakes, a yard across, often with a hole 
in the centre (p. 337); no youug un- 
married woman ever appears out of 
doors without her mother, or her nurse 
(p._ 365); Mrs. Holford’s novel of 
** First Im ions,” translated into 
French, with the monstrous title of 
“* Le Seducteur Vertueux” (p. 374). 

Here we shall break off a moment, 
to give an admirable trait of John 

ism. 

** At supper we had a sort of cake of 
thick cream, like a soft cheese, which, at 
the desire of our landlady, we ate with sugar, 
and found it very good; but she said we 
were the first travellers from our country 
she had been able to persuade to taste it 
with sugar, for in spite of all she could 
urge, the English would persist in calling it 
cheese, and in eating it with salt.” P. 437. 

Champagne is made before the fruit 
is quite ripe, and made chiefly with 
red grapes, which is not the case with 
other white wines. The pink Cham- 
pagne is coloured by a particular pro- 
cess in the making, which allows the 
skins to tinge it; but more commonly 
by adding a little juice of the elder- 
“— . 443. 

e shall close our remarks, with 
observing, that foot-paths across fields 
are very rare in France, and, of course, 
one rational English pleasure is un- 
known. Add to this, that in general, 
a French village is like one rh poe 
of adirty town. P. 434. 

In recommending Mrs. Carey's well. 
fitted book, we feel a real satisfaction. 
Much valuable and serious matter we 
have been reluctantly compelled to 
omit, on account of our limits, and the 
necessity of argument in further sup- 
port. ith some of the positions we 
do not agree, but a lady's view of 
things is always a trade-wind. 


-——@- 

152. Letters on the Scenery of Wales ; in- 
cluding a series of Suljects for the Pencil, 
with their Stations, ined on @ gene- 
ral principle, and Enstructions &) Pedestrian 
Tourists. By the Rev. R. H. Newell, 
B. D. Author of “* Remarks on Gold- 
smith.”  8vo, pp. 192. Plates. 
TRAVELLERS make tours in 

Wales, with the expectation only of 

seeing the usual scenery of mountain- 

ous countries. They know not the 


peculiar characteristick of the land- 
scape of the Principality. ‘That cha- 
racteristic is the sin perfection 
of its vales and vallfies. It is naturally 

thought 
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thought, upon seeing ranges of hills 
ees each other, that they rise and 
sink with-only narrow hollows between 
them, like waves in a storm. But 
this is not the fact. You descend into 
delightful elysiums. 

«If the Welsh counties (says Gilpin), 
distinguished for so much beautiful scenery 
of various kinds, are remarkable for pre- 
eminence in any mode, I think it is in their 
vales, Their lakes are greatly exceeded 
both in grandeur and beauty by those of 
Cumberland, Westmorland, and Scotland. 
Nor are their mountains, as far as I have 
observed, of such picturesque form, as 
many I have seen in } wen countries. They 
are often ofa heavy lumpish kind; for there 
are orders of architecture in mountains, as 
well as in palaces, Their rivers, I allow, 
are often very picturesque; and so are their 
sea-coast views. But THeirn VALeEs and 
Vatties, | THINK, EXCEED THOSE OF ANY 
countrY I ever saw *.” 

The Tourist will now have a defi- 
uite idea of the chief pleasure which 
he is to expect. Mr. Newell shall 
furnish minor particulars. 

«The great number and diversity of 
single objects also is a circumstance very 
favourable to an inexperienced pencil ; such 
studies from their simplicity being generally 
easy. Of these there are particularly two— 
Castles and Bridges. The latter are nu- 
merous, from the nature of the country, and 
some of them exceedingly beautiful. So 
many, perhaps, with such advantages of ac- 
companiments and decoration, could no 
where else be selected in an equal circuit. 
But Castles are the proud and peculiar fea- 
ture of Welch scenery; and in number, va- 
riety, antiquity, and grandeur, they are un- 
rivalled. Of the four Abbeys enumerated, 
I saw Tintern only, but I saw the best ; 
and can say with Gilpin of its interior, that 
my eye was above measure delighted with 
the beauty, greatness, and novelty of the 
scene. ‘The smaller antiquities are hardly 
the landscape-painter’s study, except Crom- 
lechs and Crosses. Few of the former have 
been drawn, though many might be tried ; 
the latter are scarce, and less beautiful than 
some in England. ‘There are many water- 
falls, “and some of them no doubt fine 
studiés ; but their effect depends on such a 
Variety of concurring circumstances, that 
they owe much of their beauty to the painter. 
I saw eleven, and but one complete picture, 
that. ef. Dolmelynllyn [engraved p. 129), 
Mouataias, bold, sublime, or graceful, mark 
the character of almost every scene, either 
heightening its importance, of soimetimes 
forming themselyes the principal and com- 


* Observ. on the Wye, 86, ed. 12mo. 
Gent. Mac. Suppl. XCHI. Pant ib 
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manding feature. You find very few Churches 
selected, and only two Lakes, Lianberis and 
Bala. With these exceptions, there seems 
to be no ingredient in the composition of 
landscape, which Wales does uot furnish 
out in perfection.” pp. 185, 186, 

The descriptions of mere narrating 
Tourists are balls, where all the women 
are beauties, but drawing men are 
portrait-painters. In fact, it is an ab- 
surdity for a man, who knows nothing 
of drawing, to go beyond impression 
and effect in his delineations. No 
scene has been more rouged and dressed 
up than Pontneath Vechan, and yet 
from the view, p. 27, it is very formal, 
stiff, and tame. The fall of the Routha 
is, according to the print, only a water- 
fall spoiled, water trickling over a cis- 
tern. Many allusions are dissipated 
by this work, to the great saving of 
time, money, and shoes: and many 
useful suggestions and hints furnished 
for Amateurs and Artists who annex 
sketching and studies to their Tours. 
The aquatint plates are rich; chiefly 
of fine rock and mountain subjects, 
with cascades. 


153. London and Paris, or Comparative 
Sketches. By the Marquis de Vermont, 
and Sir Charles Darnley, Bart. 8vo, pp. 
293. 

NATIONAL prejudices grow out 
of habits, and are intended by Provi- 
dence to reconcile us to the spots 
which it is our lot to occupy ; but they 
are carried to absurd lengths, as in- 
stanced in the Welchman who called 
a beautiful town a poor place, because 
it had not a meeting-house in it; and 
to very uncharitabJe habits of thinking, 
as in the insults thrown out against 
Louis XVI. and the Bourbons for 
gourmandise, when it is well known 
that Gastronomy is a science universal 
iu France, and that Buonaparte sold 
the Imperial plate at St. Saloni, that 
he might have his cuisine according to 
his liking. It is certainly no mark of 
imbecility to have a taste for good 
dinners ; and yet this strange construc- 
tion has been put upon it. 

Lord Nelson, in his Catechism for 
Midshipmen, has postulated that they 
should hate Frenchmen as they did 
the devil; and assuredly hatred is a 
good dram to elevate courage to the 
sticking place. But in more expand- 
ed views of the subject, misunderstand- 
ings, imisrepresentations, and disputes 

de 
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de gustibus, introduce strife, the con- 
sequences of which no man can fore- 
see. In the opinion of our Author, it 
js proper that the two nations shoald 
respect and love each other. Satisfied 
as we are, that were they as “ thick as 
Inkleweavers” (reader, excuse the vul- 
garism), 2 collision of interests would 
set them by the ears, yet there certainly 
is no more reason for disagreement 
because two persons do the same things 
ina different way, than because they 
speak two different languages. No- 
thing is to be got by such disagree- 
ment. Our Author therefore, for the 
laudable purpose of conciliation, makes 
a duet of hig work, in which the Ba- 
ronet sings the miseries of France, the 
Marquis those of England, and both 
in the end join in a chorus, intimating 
that after habituation, by sufficient re- 
sidence, to the manners of each, both 
countries are entitled to the appellation 
of reasonable beings. 

The grand thing is, the cheapness 
of French pleasures. In England, the 
plan is to preach down pleasure alto- 
gether, by funaticizing the population ; 
and more especially to prevent dancing, 
because presumed to lead to illicit con- 
nections. In the higher ranks such 
consequences do not ensue; nor do 
men get drunk when a ball is to 
follow the dinner party. Nothing con- 
trouls drunkenness like the society of 
virtuous women ; and though we by 
no means prefer the short meal, and 
long soirées of Parisian manners, to 
the social English wine parties after 
dinner, yet certainly the alienation 
from female society has set an example 
in behalf of tippling (a necessary ap- 

ndage to a wel of males), which 
bos been imitated by the lower orders, 
and been highly instrumental to their 
moral corruption. Let us now hear 
our Author. 

** When a Bourgeois of Paris gives his 
family and himself a holiday, he only loses 
the time so devoted to relaxation, while he 
often redeems its value by greater exertion 
on the preceding or following days. A loaf 
of bread, a buach of 3, @ little cold 
meat (the relicks of a r meal), and a 
bottle of 10 sous wine, packed up in a light 
basket, and carried by Ja fille (his only 
servant, who accompanies and shares the 
pleasures of her employer), affords a deli- 
cious repast, after the morning's walk, to the 
merry little party, seated under the shade of 
an ancient oak in the Bois de Boulogne, or 


in the park of St. Cloud. And if the master 
of the family ean afford to take his compa- 
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vions in the evening to one of those merry 
salons or public rooms, over the entrance tu 
which appear those words so tempting to a 
Frenchman’s eye, ‘ Ici on danse ;’ and where 
for a few sous, they may enjoy for several 
hours this innocent and favourite amuse- 
ment, he makes himself and those around 
him as happy as if he had spent ten louis in 
an expensive entertainment ; and, returning 
home by or Naty well pleased with his 
day’s excursion, he r his lab on 
the followmg morning with unimpaired 
health and redoubled spirits. How dif- 
ferently do your good disses of London 
conduct themselves on similar occasions ! 
Here the ideas of amusement and expense 
are inseparable ; and it never occurs to an 
Englishman, whatever his situation in life 
may be, that he can give himself the slightest 
gratification, without a considerable drain 
on the contents of his purse. I lately over- 
heard a mechanic conversing in barbarous 
English, with a brother of the same trade, 
and I noted down the following words: ¢ [ 
spends as much on a Sunday, as I gets on all 
the days of the week besides’,” P. 203. 


Now we will ask this question, If 
a man’s wife and children were, as in 
France, the companions of his _plea- 
sures, would not there be infinitely 
less extravagance and drinking? As 
it is, (dancing excepted, which is only 
a rare indulgence,) the other pleasures 
of Englishmen exclude female partici- 
pators; and nine vices out of ten, 
against which our pulpits ring, grow 
out of this very circumstance. The 
natural ties of a wife and mother lean 
to virtue and prudence, because her 
er depends ape such qualities. 

the expense of low pleasures is 
thus injurious to the lower orders, be- 
cause they have ne taste for exhilarat- 
ing musick, and the soul-animating 
dance, and lively chit-chat with fe- 
males; the struggle for display equally 
affects the superior ranks. 

Our Author well exhibits this folly 
in the custom of getting up a grand 
dinner one day, and mixing up the 
company indiscriminately, Bishops and 
Gamblers, S¢gavans and Country Squires, 
&e. &e. and then on the next day 
dishing up the remains for second rate 
acquaintance. Unfortunately the pas- 
sage in our Author (p. 75 seq.) is too 
long for us to quote, and Mrs. Carey 
(see p. 615) sums the thing up in so 
summary a manner, that we | here, 
without disrespect to the writer before 
us, quote that lady’s book. 


** We have carried our refinements to 
agony. Even in the middle walks of life 


every 
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ing must be in a certain style, which 
paca tage point where onetalanes ends 
and folly begins, Our very furniture is de- 
signed more for show than service; our 
carpets are too, handsome to be trod upon, 
our grates too highly polished to have a 
fire in them, our tongs and pokers are too 
brilliant to be used, our horses are too ten- 
derly kept to go out in the cold and rain, 
our carriages too beautifully varnished to be 
exposed to the sun; and at last every thing 
too expensive to be obtained, and we 

pour in shoals to France.” P. 442. 

Here then, occasional visits of cu- 
riosity excepted (for Englishmen like 
no customs and country but their own), 
is the real secret of absentee-ship di- 
vulged. We have heard country-gen- 
tlemen of 5 or 600 pounds a year, 
make the same complaint of the enor- 
mous cost of appearance ; and, if the 
principal be spent, any benefit to com- 
merce can be but temporary, for it is 
like the custom of a drunkard at an 
inn, he soon kills himself, whereas the 
more methodical visitor with his two 
glasses, stands it for years. 

It is a rule with us, wherever we 
find instruction and amusement, not 
cruelly to weigh differences of opinion 
in the scales of legal niceties; i. e. to 
try authors for their lives; but to weigh 
the tendency of their works, and con- 
sider whether these afford improve- 
ment and instruction. On this ac- 
count, we boldly affirm, that the book 
before us is very satisfactory and inte- 
resting. It Grecianizes angular con- 
tours; and makes the gentleman a 
man of mind and a philosopher; not 
only wise, but tolerant and amiable. 
It is also very entertaining ; and gives 
us the substance of travelling without 
the details. It enters minutely into 
all the various discriminations of French 
and English manners. 

In England every reform is to be 
effected by preaching; notwithstand- 
ing the old adage of leges sine moribus, 
&c. and the consequence of the op 
sition of manners and customs is, et 
Religion becomes nominal only. What 
can produce abstewiousness but po- 
verity; or give a taste for cheap plea- 
sures, but refinement and female so- 
ciety? Here, however, we stops for 
after all, let the French Theatre ring 
with Barbares Anglois! Chiens d’ An- 

lois ! Quelle nation tarbare! (Mrs. 
arey, p. 290) we fully agree in the 
said fair one’s apostrophe. 

«* Where shall we look for that national 


moral sense, that rectitude of » and 
lofty nobility of sentiment, w pour out 
their indignation on jon, and their 


applause on worth ? where for that national 
heart which gives its sympathy to the 
afflicted, — _ ‘eo England? highs the 
needy? where, but in ? high-mind- 
ed England ! It is the upright magnani- 
mity of thy principles, which exalts thee 
above other States, and commands the re- 
§ of surrounding Nations. Proud may 
thy children be of thy august character ; and 
let them beware how they sully its lustre ; 
let them guard it as ‘ the immediate jewel 
of their souls,’ and transmit it from genera- 
tion to generation in purity and honour.” 


P. 466. 
—@— 


154. Report of the Present State of the 
Greek Confederation ; and its Claims to 
the ae of the Christian World ; read 
to the Greek Committee on Saturday Sept. 
13, 1823. By Edward Blaquiere, Esq. 
8v0, pp. 22. 


IT has been repeatedly our avowal, 
that a constitutional monarchy is the 
best form of government; and that 
abuses, if they are real, grow out of 
circumstances totally independent of 
the Sovereign, except in so far as ne- 
cessity compels him to submit to them. 
Where property exists, abstract theories 

me impracticable, because self-in- 
terests intervene; and where repub- 
licks exist, experience shows, that from 
the days of ~_ to those of Ro- 
bespierre, neither property nor life is 
safe, because faction lords it supreme, 
and it is not a government of law. 

America is no exception, because 
there was only a change of names in 
their revolution; viz. of King to Pre- 
sident, Parliament to Congress, &c. 
Thus far we have premised in neces- 
sary defence of our principles, not to 
give a handle to faction; and under 
this protection, we make our observa- 
tions on the work before us. In a 
question of reason and business, feel- 
ing and religion have no concern, be- 
cause they incumber reason with pas- 
sion. Self-interest, upon liberal prin- 
ciples, is the sole object. Now the 
question is, whether a mercantile na- 
tion, riding for money and orders, 
gains or loses most by multiplying con- 
nections. The Turkey trade was of 
great value, and the consequence of 
premature interference would have been 
the loss of that trade. The politicks 
of Elizabeth were (as appears from the 
Ambassades in the Notices des MSS.) 

that 
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that her Englishmen should never fight, 
to serve other people, for nothing; and 
perceiving, as we do, heavy tariffs laid 
upon our goods, our manufactures in- 
troduced into France, &c. &c. and the 
utter impossibility of Turkey to pre- 
serve her independence, we begin to 
think, that eventually we shall be 
allowed to trade in the Levant, only 
under submission to the Continental 
Powers, or be compelled to enforce it 
by a new and ruinous war, worse than 
that with Napoleon. War for George 
IV. and Great Britain (identified as 
he is with it), with all our souls, and 
our Navy can now teach them mode- 
ration; but the question is, whether 
India is safe, and Buonaparte’s’ system 
of exclusion of the English from the 
Continent, may not ultimately result 
from feudalizing now independant 
powers. Elizabeth saw the person and 
authority of the Sovereign respected ; 
but there she stopped. She gave no 
countenance to converting thrones into 
fiefs. Under such views of the sub- 
ject, we see no rebellion in Greece ; 
we see only resistance to violence, to 
a state of utter insecurity, with regard 
to life and property. The Turks, by 
the Koran, are rendered mere ban- 
ditti, who are taught to consider them- 
selves a chosen race, empowered, by 
their pretended religious profession, 
to have supreme command over the 
rest of atte: They usurp the pri- 
vilege of the Almighty alone. For 
these reasons (and we have not in- 
dulged in the language of party or 
passion) we sincerely wish that the 
people of England may heartily join in 
the Greek cause, so far at least as is 
necessary to preserve her independence, 
and eventually in so doing, our own; 
for it is vain to talk of our being a 
commercial nation, if we are not in- 
dependent also; nor can our inter- 
course continue free, if a balance of 
power be not preserved. We do not 
say, that a Crusade would be eligible for 
establishing constitutional monarchies 
and governments, by representation and 
laws all over the walld : but this we 
know, that India and the Colonies vo- 
luntarily submitto us, purely on account 
of the excellence’of our governmental 
principles, and that all other powers 
are indebted to military force only. 

We have now said enough to sup- 
port Mr. Blaquiere ; and do not qnote 
fim, solely because the newspapers 
exhaust the subject. 








155. Le La Rochefoucanlt des Dames. 
Recueil de s de Mmes. de Stael, 
Necker, &c. &e, 12mo, pp. 242. Ply- 
tieux, Paris. 

THERE is something paradoxical 
in the circumstance that a nation whose 

allantry is proverbial, should acknow- 

Shes the Satique Law ; but * esclaves 
t les lois, les femmes régnent sur les 

Tceurs; avec peu d’influence dans 
l'état, elles ont beaucoup dans la so- 
ciété, et savent, par cet empire, se 
venger de leur apparante servitude,” 
says the compiler.of this tract in the 
preface. 

As the best tribute to their autho- 
rity, he has selected from the works of 
literary females a number of passages, 
which form a composite La Roche- 
foucalt for both sexes. This style of 
writing has never been popular in 
England, and our ANa are by no 
means numerous. We are not viva- 
cious enough to skip from sentence to 
sentence, but require something of a 
denser character ; mere amusement, 
however he may seek it for relaxation, 
is not an Englishman’s pursuit, nor 
has the brisk style of our neighbours 
left many vestiges on the national taste. 
It may be said, that because we (the 
editorial we) are antiquaries, we prefer 
Scholiasts to Wits. Be it so. We 
know that our partisans are sincere, 
while those of the gayer schoo! often 
prove treacherous, and steal in their 
** uncorrupted hours” to old Sylvanus. 
Some of our choice spirits study cata- 
logues for the Review, and many a 
humourist sends formidable queries to 
the Magazine. Our lively neighbours 
on the contrary (with some splendid 
exceptions) are too short-breathed for 
any thing beyond an apophthegm, and 
even their Pegasus 
“* Cries out, and stumbles at the fourteenth 

line.” 

The pensées selected for this as- 
semblage are chiefly from Mmes. de 
Sevigné, Seudéry, du Defiant, Necker, 
Roland, Cottin, de I’Espinasse, de 
Genlis, de Stael, Krudner, &c. Their 
general fault is, that they display too 
much wordly feeling, and where the 
language is elegant, the sentiment is 
flimsy: for example, Mme. Necker 
says, 

«Il faut ¢viter la société des gens mé- 
diocres; ils font perdre le temps, I'esprit, 
et le sentiment.” P. 111. 


With French writers, “esprit and /e 
seniiment 


(xem. 
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sentiment go hand in hand, and l'amour 
completes the triad. That the society 
of les gens médiocres should be unfa- 
vourable to wit, is likely, but want of 
feeling and loss of time may be equally 
well retorted on the aristocracy. This 
first specimen is exclusive and illiberal 
in the extreme: the next is from the 
celebrated Heloisa, and seems to con- 
vey an oblique apology for herself: 

*« Rien n’est moins en notre pouvoir que 
notre cceur; et, loin de lui commander, 
nous sommes forcés de lui obéir.” P. 122. 

Mune. du Deffant has an observation 
which, we trust, was not applied to 
Fnglishmen : 

«Le nombre des fripons est grand, et 
l'estime est un sentiment dont on a peu 
d’occasion de faire usage.” P. 125. 

We must do Madame de Genlis the 
justice to suppose that she penned the 
following thought from patriotic mo- 
tives: 

«* Jamais les personnes véritablement 
gaies ne sont fausses ou vindicatives.” P. 
134, 

This little volume is a just specimen 
of an inferior kind of composition ; 
every person who keeps memoranda 
occasionally notes his ideas, and a col- 
lection equally good might be formed 
from the Souvenirs of last year. The 
Proverbs of Solomon, with the Ana 
of Agur and Lemuel, are sufficient for 
such as wish to learn, and to seek re- 
ferences for others would be a loss of 
labour indeed. 


- , 
156. Rogvald; an Epic Poem: in Twelve 
Books. By J. ¥F. Pennie. 8vo, pp. 363. 
Whittakers. 


A contemporary Critic has ob- 
served, that the relish for whole Epics 
expired with the fashion for roasting 
whole oxen. Be this as it may: it is 
quite certain that the genius of the first 
poets of their day has struggled unsuc- 
cessfully against this popular dislike. 
The Tamor of Milman, and the Ro- 
derick of Southey, beautiful as they 
are, must quietly commit their claims 
to posterity; and we fear that the 

m before us, with much to praise, 
and doubtless the result of days and 
nights of labour and anxiety, will not 
revive a taste which we verily believe 
a second Paradise Lost would fail to 
restore. 

We have no space to examine the 
lofty pretensions of Rogvald to the 
character of epic, and it would be idle 


to attempt conveying any thing like a 
fair specimen of a anally octavo of 
400 pages in less than a dissertation. 
Be it our object therefore, strongly to 
recommend the perusal of Mr. Pen- 
nie’s Poem, on its own substantial me- 
rits; to entreat our Readers to forego 
the prejudices they may have imbibed 
and nourished against this higher 
species of intellectual exertion (preju- 
dices most unworthy this Augustan 
zra of literature), and to assure them 
that there is a redeeming talent in 
Rogvald, that will amply reward their 
time and their attention. 
he poem is founded on fictitious 
events, supposed to have occurred dur- 
ing the earlier period of the Saxon 
heptarchy, a period highly favourable 
for tical illustration, and is treated 
by Mr. Pennie with much of the 
science of the Antiquary, and the ima- 
ginative faculty of the Poet. 
The Scandinavian mythology has 
supplied him with much rich material, 
and he has used it with judgment and 


effect. 

—o—- 

157. Four Lelters from the Rev. W. Allen, 
to the Right Hon, Admiral Lord Radstock, 
G.C.B. on the Poems of John Clare, the 
Northamptonshire Peasant. 12mo, pp. 77. 


«« CLARE,” Mr. Allen says, ‘‘ has 
done well, what would be thought 
difficult for him to have done at all.” 
True; but the chief difficulty is -to 
form the taste of such self-taught Poets. 
The figures of Clare and Bloomfield 
are scattered like flowers in a field; 
and thus have a common every-day 
aspect. Such Poets should be trained 
by description of particular scenes of 
beauty or of grandeur; and confine 
themselves to .the subject with the 
minute observation of a Painter. 
Shakspeare individuates and classes, 
and he is the model for uninstructed 
talents. He does not give us green 
meadows, and shady woods, and purl- 
ing brooks, over and over again; but 
perpetual novelty and interesting things 
in life and manners. 

If we had a pastoral poet to make, 
we would teach him, first, to draw 
from Nature, and get up Gilpin. 
Gaiety, sweetness, and naiveté, not 
common-place imagery, form the very 
soul of rural poetry. The French com- 
yoo this better than _ ourselves. 
ivery body knows the sweet song of 
‘Tl pleut, il pleut, Bergere:”” and 

Segrais 
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Segrais is a fine study. Some rhym- 
ing worthies have purephiiect his , 


** Comme en hauteur ce saule excede les 


Sougeres 
Araminte en beauté surpasse nos bergeres.”” 
by 
** He’s tall and he’s strait as the Poplar tree,’’ 


and his 

“< Qu’en ses plus beaux habits, Yaurore au 
tient vermeil 

Annonce 8 l'univers le retour du soleil,” 


Md 

«* He looks like a Squire of high degree 

When drest in his Sunday's clothes.” 

i. e. great beauties are converted into 

vulgarisms. Where shall we find in 

English, such a fine Grecism, as this 

in Italicks : 

*¢ Si vous vouliez venir, O miracle des 
belles,” §c. 

or such sweetness and simplicity as the 

following : 

<< Il m’appelait sa sceur, je l’appelais mon 
frére 

Nous mangions méme pain au logis de mon 


re 5 

Et ae on qu'il y fut novs vécumes ainsi : 
Tout ce que je voulais, il le voulait aussi.’”” 
We mean nothing illiberal by these 
remarks. Clare has real poetical 
powers; but we have found, that for 
want of a proper cultivation of taste, 
such persons never improve, but ring 
changes on daisies and primroses al 
their lives. We commend the libera- 
lity of his noble patron, and the kind- 
ness of his reverend eulogist, and it is 
no affront to the father or guardian of 
a clever boy, to say, “‘ send him to a 
school .” or to observe, that Eng- 

ish Poets commence business upon 
a mere apprenticeship in rhyming, and 
materials from a flower garden, with- 
out consulting the elementary prin- 
ciples of the branch of the art, which 


they possess. 


158. Société dela Morale Chrétienne. Paris. 
8v0, pp. 48. 

IT is no small compliment to this 
country, that pple topicks among 
us are seokels infants in France. 
In p. 15 the Authors acknowledge 
their obligations to England for new 
lights. ccordingly we find them 
touching upon the Slave-trade (p. 12), 
Prison improvements (p. 15), the abo- 
lition of Lotteries (p- 17), and above 


all, “‘ un comité pour la co-operation des 
jeunes gens aux wuvres, et aux établis- 





semens Uhtumaniié (p. 78); i. e. “a 
committee for the co-operation of young 
people in works and institutions of hu- 
manity.” In France, it is known that 
certain religions of demi-monastick 
orders do personally assist at hospitals 
and similar establishments; and trul 
we think, that such a practice, tho 4 
unknown in ag, sim is most useful 
and improving ; for youn le have 
never se the sand wy for Pabituation 
occasionally to the ‘* house of mourn- 
ing,” for attentions to sick and suffer- 
ing relatives; and if some of our 
younkers of fashion, male and female, 
walked the hospitals for a certain pe- 
riod, like medical students, for pur- 
poses only of acquiring proper feelin 
of humanity, the world woald certainly 
not be the worse for it. The Quakers 
would at least be likely to take up 
such a plan as the tuition of youn 
persons in humanity; and we than 
our Gallick neighbours for the sugges- 
tion. Here, -however, we must not 
conclude. No allusion is made to any 
rticular form of religion; whereas, 
in England, the profession of strict 
morals and active philanthropy are 
the pre-eminent tenets of the very 
estimable sect which we have men- 
tioned. The distinctions of all other 
orders are doctrinal. We by no means 
agree with the ap in various 
points of high civil moment; but in 
that amiable, wise, and philanthropick 
cast of character, which distinguishes 
them in private life, we think that 
they set an example of excellence ; 
and that they are pattern models, in 
this view, for Clergymen in particular. 

Of one part of their sectarianism we 
can speak at least with universal 
assent; viz. that it does not render us 
either miserable or uncharitable, be- 
cause it makes no struggle for prose- 
lytism or pre-eminence, the sure cre- 
ators of faction. 

We cordially wish success to this 
French society: a society, instituted 
for the propagation of Christian good- 
ness alone. This soply ieaplica hris- 
tian conduct ; and whoever objects to 
that, is very unwise; because in a civi- 
lized state, it is the very soul of com- 
fortable well-being ; the essence of 
reason and virtue; the food and medi- 
cine united of the health of life. 


—?e— ' 

159. Sermons by the Rev. Charles-Pleydell- 
Neale Wilton, B. 4. Scholar of St. John's 
College, Cambridge ; Fellow of the Cam- 

bridge 
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bridge Philosophical Society, and Curate 

oy on Gloucestershire. 8vo, pp. 93. 

MR. laborers ie a ig pp of . 
very respectable family in the city o' 
psoas ty and has a laudable taste, 
which we consider very important in 
a Clergyman, as meritoriously encreas- 
ing his professional consequence, for 
abstract pursuits, more especially geo- 
logy. In the work before us, he does 
not take new ground, but energizes 
and illustrates strong pram and en- 
forces them with apt Scriptural quota- 
tion. We shall — a eer 
specimen of pulpit eloquence, in the 
psa aa of Te eheth, 10 the valley of 
the children of Hinnom, which King 
Josiah defiled. 

«« Picture to your imagination, my. breth- 
ren, a dismal plain, with a teeny hollow 
statue of brass standing within it, with its 
arms extended, as if to catch every infant 
who comes within its reach. In this statue 
behold a fire kindled, and another lighted 
up before it; and when the flame rages 
fiercely, and with dreadful fury the fire 
burns, fancy you see the unnatural parents 

lacing upon its scorching arms their hel 
less children, who, starting from the pain 
occasioned by the fire within, fall shrieking 
in ies into the flames below. Fancy 
you the loud beating of the instruments 
of music, to drown the infant’s cries. Let 
your imagination be once directed to this 
scene, and you will thea feel how worthy 
Josiah was of his ty prods gratitude for 
destroying the figure of the idolatrous god 
Moloch, and forbidding a worship so impious 
and inhuman.” 


—o—— 

160. Sermons ly the Rev. Charles Swan, 
late of Catharine Hall, Cambridge. vo, 
pp. 394. Rivingtons. 

WE very much approve of these 
animated, often very eloquent sermons, 
and the principles which they incul- 
cate, especially those of the Preface, 
pe. xii. xiii. concerning the silly ob- 
joquy attached to moral discourses, 
which form an indispensable part of 
Christian works. Because Blair knew 
very well, that if he had published 
mere pious sermons, they would have 
been lost in the indiscriminate mob of 
such po <p Mie Bm viene 
essays, especiall ted for reading ; 
end’ vultel ‘scily’ to the pulpit, where 
there are highly educated congrega- 
tions. The Clergy, however, took 
them up, and as they were far above 
low taste and bad judgment, a clamour 
was raised, as if there was any man 
living ignorant of the holy name and 


inating ds doctrines of Coit and wanted 
changes to rang upon 
heat” as a were the bells in 
the steeple. re is much energy in 
Mr. Swan's discourses; many happy 
illustrations ; but we must warn him 
against an incautious act. In p. 56 is 
the following passage : 

* Riches, that magnificent idol, hath s 
temple in almost every house, and an altar 
in ae every heart.” 


We perfectly recollect these fine 
figures in Barrow ; and though we do 
not blame any gentleman for using 
felicitous dis -& of his subject, yet 
when he publishes them without ac- 
knowledgment, he is considered to 
claim them as his own ; and they who 
detect the obligation, doubt his general 
pretensions to originality. A few in- 
verted commas prevent this. 


—_@— 

161. Practical Ol:servations on the due Per- 
Sormance of Psaimody, with a short Post- 
script, on the Present State of Vocal Music 
in other Departments. By John Evans, 

Printer. 12mo, pp. 20. 

MR.EVANS, editor of the “‘ Bristol 
Observer,” and author in esse of a 
** Chronological Outline of the History 
of Bristol,” which we doubt not will 
highly gratify the publick, has here 
laid down plans for easily obtaining 
good singing in Churches ; but, unfor- 
tunately, the subject is so concatenated 
with the process, that we cannot quote 
it at length. It is only, however, a 
sixpenny book, worth quintriple the 
cost, because it contains a plain, easy 
mode of forming a choir, without the 
aid of instruments, and requires merely 
a temporary exertion in the Clergy and 
Parish to effect it. Of the unneces- 
sary interference of instruments, Mr. 
Evans thus speaks : 

«* Mr. Braham, in a private concert in 
Bristol some years since, sung the first 
violin part of an overture. When we can 
hear three singers vocalize a trio of Corelli, 
we shall have hope of the revival of a good 
style in psalmody, and other serious vocal 
harmony.” P. 19. 

It is a misfortune that there are not 
professional teachers of good psalm- 


singing. 

—} - 

162. Observations and Commentaries on 
Medicine, &c. as a Science. By Adam. 
Dods, M.D. &c. 8vo, pp. $2. 

DR. DODS contends, that the divi- 
sion of labour in the medical art is in- 
jurious, 
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jurious, because cases may occur where 
knowledge of all the branches is requi- 
site ; and he recommends medical edu- 
cation to be conducted accordingly. 
The matter in p. 22 seq. deserves serious 
attention. e are happy to add the 
following character of a most amiable 
man. : 

«¢ Sir Matthew Tierney, his Majesty’s 
personal and most highly approved confiden- 
tial physician, practises with unbounded suc- 
cess upon the modern system. Sir Matthew 
is well acquainted not only with the different 
branches of the profession, but concentrates 
their connections, even the most minute, as 
essential to practical perfection; which is 
materially different from that of insulating 
science to a narrow point, and attempting 
to hold any one branch or medical subject in 
coustant view exclusively, which is more the 
object of the empiric than the true physi- 
cian ; and I am fully persuaded, that he has, 
on several occasions, happily succeeded in 
prolonging the life of his Majesty, by his 
very judicious mode of combining the sys- 
tem.” P. 18, 

That a surgeon, for instance, is so 
much the better for having a know- 
ledge of medicine besides, is evident ; 
but in all operative arts, division of 
labour is essential to perfection. The 
misfortune is (according to Dr. Dods), 
that for want of the medical know- 
ledge recommended, ‘‘ very many legs 
pom stare which might, and of course 
ought to be preserved, are amputated” 
(p. 23). No operation ought, there- 
fore, to be permitted, till a skilful phy- 
sician has pronounced it indispensable. 


163. Substance of the Debate in the House 
of Commons, on the 13th of May, 1823, on 
a Motion for the Mitigation and gradual 
Abolition of Slavery throughout the British 
Dominions, &c. Lond. 8vo, pp. 248. 
IN all dilemmas, an extraneous 
mode ought, if possible, to-be adopted. 
The Abolitionists are keen for the utter 
extinction of the Slave-trade ; and Go- 
vernment is afraid, that the violence of 
the remedy proposed, would occasion 
the loss of the patient; viz. the pro- 
perty of the West India Islands. The 
fact is, that were the climate otherwise 
than it is, population would so aug- 
ment, that all importation of human 
beings would be a loss, instead of a 
gain; for if a regiment, one thousand 
strong, be sent to the West Indies this 
year, the remnant will only consist of 
about two hundred in a revolution of 
twenty-four months. If a man has an 
estate, under the Mu/aria influence of 


parts of Italy, he lures labourers to de- 

struction by bribery; but the West In- 

dian buys their persons, as he would 
beasts; and to this the Abolitionists 
very wisely and very morally object. 

Now it is our humble opinion, that if 

medical advice was taken, as to the 

proper regimen for infants and chil- 
dren, in regard to the climate, and 
that if establishments were opened for 
boys from Ireland, under such medical 
regulations, to be trained to the jour- 
neywork of the plantations, that then 
the necessity for a supply of slaves 
might be ultimately got rid of. If 
boys from Ireland would not do, why 
not take some from Africa, on the 
same journeywork method, and house, 
clothe, and feed them, on a_ proper 
training plan? The Society calls upon 

Legislation only. It confines itself to 

stating hard cases. It acts only by im- 

wee We speak in no disrespect, 

God forbid. 

Government sends regiments to the 
Cape, for a year before removal to In- 
dia, in order to inure them to the cli- 
mate. Create an efficient population 
we repeat, and slavery dies a natural 
death ; for climate only is the cause 
why it exists at all in the West Indies. 

—o— 

164, Illustrations of the Public Buildings 
of London, with Historical and Descrip- 
tive Accounts of each Edifice. By J. Brit- 
ton, F.S.4. &c. and A. Pugin, Architect. 
4to and 8vo. Published in Numters. 
OF this interesting and elegant 

work four Numbers are now before 
us, and these afford fair criteria of its 
nature and style of execution. As the 
title implies, it is devoted to represent, 
by plans, sections, elevations, and 
views, the principal and finest edifices 
in London. 

“‘It is confidently,” says the author in 
an Address prefixed to the first Number, 
“¢ expected that such a publication will prove 
amusing and interesting to the professional 
Architect in particular, as well as to the 
Topographer, Antiquary, and Connoisseur ; 
and it is hoped that it may lead to such ana- 
lytical inquiry, discussion, and comparison, 
as may tend to promote originality, utility, 
and good taste, in our metropolitan, aud 
consequently national edifices. London is 
often the theme of reproach and invidious 
comparison by foreigners, ov account of its 
public buildings ; but it should be remem- 
bered that this vast trading and wealthy city 
is contradistinguished from every other me- 
tropolis in the world, Here the Monarch’s 
palace is scarcely superior in amar and 

ecu- 
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decoration to some of the mansions of our 
nobles and private gentlemen :—here the 
public money is-rarely expended on the  pa- 
rade and show of a building, but rather on 
its utilities and essential requisites :—here 
every foot, and almost every inch of ground 
is rated so high that its owner is induced to 
appropriate it to wants and comforts, rather 
than to beauties and luxuries. In examin- 
ing the London buildings, and tracing their 
respective histories, we shall imperceptibly 
and philosophically develope many import- 
ant and curious traits in history of the 
country, and charaeter of the le ; we 
shall also trace the progress and fluctuations 
of science, taste, and the arts; and these 
subjects cannot fail of affording gratifica- 
tion and interest to the inquiring mind.” 

In these reflections and remarks we 
fully coincide; and hail the present 
on wena 2 at this epoch as likely to 

beneficial to the public. At no pe- 
riod, for many centuries past, has the 
rage for building in and about London 
been more prevalent than the present. 
Charches, chapels, bridges, mansions, 
streets, squares, theatres, &c. have 
been recently raised, and are now 
building in various parts of the town. 
Illustrations of the best specimens of 
these are calculated to please the per- 
sons connected with each, and at the 
same time will tend to exemplify the 
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talents of the respective architects. By 
delineating with care and fidelity the 
buildings of Sir Christopher Wren, 
those of his contemporaries, as well as 
of the antient and modern architects, 
the critical student will have aa op- 
oportunity of comparing and analysing 
the characteristic peculiarities.and me- 
rits of each, and thence deduce useful 
practical inferences. 

Each Number of the work before 
us contains seven engravings, beauti- 
fully executed in outline, by some of 
the best architectural engravers, among 
whom we recognise with much plea- 
sure our old friend J. Le Keux. The 
productions of this artist and his bro- 
ther have created a new zra of embel- 
lished literature, under the auspices of 
one of the Authors of the present work. 
The literary portion of these Numbers 
is chiefly from the pens of Mr. Jos. 
Gwilt and Mr. Papworth, architects ; 
and includes accounts of the Churches 
of St. Paul, St. Stephen Walbrook, 
and St. Martin-in-the-Fields, by the 
former ; and the King’s Theatre, Ux- 
bridge House, and on Villas, by the 
latter. 

On a future occasion we may again 
refer to this book, and note its progress 


to our readers. 





165. The ingenious and philosophical 
Pamphlet, now universally ascribed to Dr. 
Jacoss of Dublin, On the Cures of Miss 
Lalor; by a pretended Miracle of the Ca- 
tholicks, contains some very useful hints 
respeeting the use that may be made of the 
powers of the imagination in diseases. 
But viewing his explanation of the real 
mode of cure in conjunction with the 
cures at St. Winifred’s Well, at New Hall 
in Essex, and at Toulouse in France, one 
cannot easily assent to it as a well-esta- 
blished explanation. Our doubts will also 
be still further encreased - 4 = exa- 
mine the pretended miracles. o rancis 
Xavier, and. other more recent miracle- 
mongers; we understand, however, that the 
pamphlet is so ingenious, that other per- 
sons have feigned themselves the author — 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes. 


166. We understand a large work on 
the abuses of Private Madhouses is in the 
press, and we. trust. it may expose and re- 
medy some of those revolting and brutal 
cruelties, and other abuses which we every 
day hear of as being committed in those 
asylums, and which result in a great 
measure from the opportunities they af- 

Gent, Mac. Suppl. XCTUL. Part Il, 


G 


ford, in the present form and establishment, 
for the abuse of power. 





167. Dr. Atperson’s Essay on Appa- 
ritions contains some cases of mental de- 
ception, and he seems to have espoused 
the notion of their causes in an ocular de- 
ception produced by the morbid state of the 
brain; which was first put forth by Dr. 
Darwin, and afterwards ably illustrated by 
Dr, Ferriar in his work on Spectral Illu- 


sions. 


168. Were we to analyse the feelings of 
gratification with which we perused a little 
poetical tale, entitled The Discarded Son, 
by C. Barwext Cores, we are persuaded 
that they would be found in the truth and 
nature with which the whole is impressed, 
rather than the peculiar force or beauty of 
the language and sentiments of the poem. 
We cannot doubt that these are the genuine 
feelings of a young and ardent spirit, which, 
emancipated early from parental restraint, 
has yielded in evil hour to the temptations 
of guilt. We think the Poem calculated to 
do much good. Its evident aim is to arrest 
the career of dissipation, and to encourage 
incipient repentance. 

Par- 
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Perrormances aT WesTMINSTER SCHOOL. 
(See p. 543.) 
Protocue To THE ADELPHI. 
Spoken by Mr. Smrru. 
FAVET E linguis! dum breviter ineptias 
Contra malevolas, quas quotannis evo-~ 
munt 
In festa nostra (festa quam sclennia !) 
Vobis amatum vindico Terentium. 

Quis elegantior, aut quis urbanus muagis ? 
Quis cor fidelius tetigit, aut fortius, 
Moresque pravos suavius coercuit ? 

Magis quis oblectat, quis offendit minus, 

Lepore pollens Attico, et vero sale ? 

Num quid Parentis sanius partes docet, 

Quam Micionis facilis et inepti nimis, 

Fratrisque duri, recta Contemplatio ? 

Aut integri tutoris officium rogas ? 

Est Hegio, Patronus et Pater simul. 

Quis impudicus et bene intellexerit 

Pietatem, amicitiam, et amorem Pamphili? 

Quis gloriosus et Thrasonem viderit ? 

Quis riserit Gnathonem, et imitatur tamen ? 

Non, Thaidos cum fleris infortunia, 

Injuriasve lacrymantis Sostrate, 

Aliarum adibis surdus ipse miserias ; 

Tu quantum abest ut his malorum auctor 
sies ! ! 

** Nebulonis,” aiunt, ‘‘ agere partes dis- 
citis— 

*¢ Quem non patibulo vos Syrum suspendite ; 

«« Pythiam protervam clauditote ergastulo !”” 

Habemus hos—quid plura! Liberi sumus. 

Nec nostra disciplina nos servos facit, 

Callemus etsi servuloruin audaciam. 

Hac parte vero non malum exemplum damna, 

Quemvis honestet liberum Getz fides. 

Novitatis ergo ne sit expectatio 
Vobis, Patroni, nos et intuebimur - 
Speculum Terenti, quod Patres inspexerint, 
Virtutis atque Patrum honoris emuli. 

Valeant inepti, nostra qui improbaverint! 
Humaniores vos jubeo ad epulas Defim! 


Epitocue To THE ADELPHI. 
Demea, Mr. Knight; Micio, Mr. Saunders. 
Demea. 

RECTE inquis.-sic est--nec res bene cessit, opinor, 

Vel ratione mea vel ratione tua. 
At nobis melior saitem sit cura nepotum 
Nempe etas, usus, qu® nova cunque ferant. 
Hactenus crratum est; M. idem tamen omnibus 
error 
Quot vivunt hodie ; qnotque fuere prius. 
D. Heia autem! Al. Cxei ante omnes, stultique 
magistri, 
Ipsius igvari, quam docuere, viz ; 
Sane nescio qux de exemplo vana crepantes 
De civis meritis officioque boni. 
Visum his, mercedem recto proponere laudem, 
Culpam autem peea's et prohibert metu. 
D. Stultitia id vero? M. Miseros discordia cives 
Sive agitxt; quis enim se putat esse reum ? 
Hic de fonte vice luctusque, et crimina ducta ; 
Feeda, eheu, terris incubucre cohors. 


D. Dii magni! his ergo auctoresne fuere Lycur- 


gus, 
Tullius atque Plato? tu tamen unde sapis? 
Ex cerebroue tuo hac? M. tali haud me dignor 
honore, 

Ille Lanarcessus sed fuit auctor. D. Ohe! 
M. ille quidem lapsis dignus succurrere saclis, 
Naturam agnoscit jam sequiturque ducem ! 
Principiis antiqua novis commenta locum dant! 

Mens humana adeo tendit in alterius ! 
Audi jam--ut tradit noster, cujasque voluntas 
Vi sortis regitur conficiturque date, 

Igitur laudamus ob hxc, culpandus ob illa 
Nemo est -sponte sua cum nihil ipsius agat, 
Immeritam laudem cruciabit pena’ D. Carebit 

Nunquam is discipulis. Exitus hisce quis est? 
M. Omnes ad libitum, sortis quod summa beati 
Concordes vivent prorsus et unanimes-- 
Continuo irrumpent terras, ceu mole remota, 
Copia, pax, virtus, uni-que-versa salus ! 
D. Usque revocatum nostro hoc in tempore? et 
oro 
Cur non olim xtas comperit illa vetus ? 
Libera et agrestis, pariter que nescia juris, 
Usaque natura est, conditione rudi? 
M. Noster deerat adhuc. D. Frzno at natura re- 
moto 
Non ruit in vetitum? Jf. Cautum id. D. Et 
hercle opus est! 
M. Palmam nonne tulit, qui ne qua crimine fiant 
Caverit? hac mecum collige, si potes es. 
D. Difficile. M. Argilla quidvis effinxeris uda, 
Scilicet, ut puerum vult sibi quisquis ita est. 
Nolit. sive velit, nostro quis traditur, infans 
Preceptis plenus consiliisque bonis. 
Irritamentum, et cause cim criminis absunt, 
Evadet virtus en! micas! D. Dii superi! 
Felix hercle operum! at vitrum. M. ’St male 
sane, 
Nescis quas turbas vox vetus iste docet ; 

Nil lati invenias abtit, evasit! D. In oras 
Quasnam? sed tu rem clarius ede. M. Tace, 
Non faciunt ad remnostram argumenta-quid istud 

In rixam, et priscum in rediisse chaos? 
Intellecta simul, fatearis vera necesse est, 
Anceps usque heres? id sibi nosse satis, 
Nimirum sapiens siquis, Felixque, Bonusque 
Vault fieri, solam hanc esse novamque viam ! 
Seclum, O seclorum! tandem licet esse beatis! 
e Evpnxa,” en! toto noster in orbe sonat, 
Eloqui victi reges jam sceptra remittunt, 
Prisco jure hoc jus gentium amabilius ! 
Nec jam ullis opus est congressibus, horrida se- 
deut 
Bella, Philanthropis non toleranda novis, 
Jamque videre diem videor, D. Jam desine, 
captus 
Ergo es venturis Eutopiaque mera? 
M Eutopia inquis! at hec aliquis non finxit in- 
eptus 
Somnia; verum non cognita regna patent. 
I tandem et veri fontes mirare remotas 
Et quas primitias ipsa Lanarka tulit! 
Elysii loca |eta novi, et Terpaywva coluntur 
Oppida, perfectum queis nihil orbe magis. 
Innocue, pureque anime! O insectia felix ! 
Pectora vel scylino candidiora succi ! 
Hic non sponte sua, sed nullo vindice saltem, 
Observant omnes, et sine lege, fidem 
Vivitur in med:um, libertas omnibus vequa est: 
Qualibet hic aliis et placet ipse sibi. 


ANTIQUITIES, 


As the workmen were lately opening the 
round, nearly opposite the Mansion- house, 
Fork, for the purpose of laying the gas 
pipes, a stone was turned up, having part of 
an 
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an inscription upon it, apparently in Norman 
characters. From its imperfeet state it 
could not be decyphered ; but the stone had 
every mark of having been used as a step, at 
a period, perhaps, long subsequent to that 
of its sculpture. It is well known, that the 
ground in the vicinity of York was used, 
within a century, as a place of sepulture for 
the parish of St. Helen, and this circum- 
stance caused a supposition, that it might 
be a portion of an ancient tomb-stone; but 
its appearance conveyed an idea of much 
higher antiquity. Several pieces of bucks 
horns were also found at the same time, and 
it is rather singular, that such relics are fre- 
quently discovered in excavating in that 
neighbourhood. Recently in digging at 
foundations of the Coach and Horses Inn, at 
Low Ousegate corner, a number of similar 
pieces of horn were found.—In pulling down 
the old walls on the north side of the Min- 
ster, for the purpose of carrying on the im- 
provements now in progress there, some very 
ancient architectural remains were displayed, 
which have been long concealed from view. 
They consist of seven arches, which are si- 
tuated north of the Minster, nearly opposite 
the Chapter-house, and are evidently of an 
earlier age than any part of the sacred edi- 
fice. The arches are round, and perfectly 
formed ; and windows have been placed be- 
low them. The shafts of the columns and 
part ofthe bases are gone; but the capitals, 
which are variously ornamented, remain, 
though much injured by the corroding 
hand of Time. Near the site where these 
venerable remains are placed, ouce stood a 
—— palace, built by Thomas, the 
25th Archbishop, chaplain to William I. and 
canon of Bayeux, in Normandy, who was 
appointed to this See by that monarch in 
1070. Most probably these remains are a 
portion of that building. The ruins of the 
palace were demolished about 20 years ago ; 
but the chapel was repaired, and converted 
into the present library. 
PaTHOoLocy. 

A letter from Copenhagen, of Nov. 18, 
says,—** Doctor and Professor Herboldt has 
lately made known a most extraordinary pa- 
thological case, the certainty of which is es- 
tablished by the testimony of 34 ——— 
and which happened to a young Jewess of a 
delicate constitution, but who, up to the 
age of 14, had always enjoyed good health. 
In the space of 18 months, after terrible 
pains, there were extracted from her body, 
at intervals of several days, weeks, and 
months, 273 needles. A little time after, a 
hundred more issued from a swelling which 
she had on her shoulder, which took place 
not without violent pain and accidents which 
seemed to threaten her with approaching 
death. They were for the most part sewing 
needles, but broken, without heads or points, 
almost all black or rusted. There were found 
among them three pins, with the copper jet 
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bright} and a hair pin. In this statement» 
the doctor describes exactly the places 
whence the pins were extracted, but he gives 
no conjecture as to the manner in which 
they could have entered into the body of this 
young person.” 

Gotp Mines w Russia. 

The Senator, Mr. Soimoroff, and Dr. 
Fuchs, Professor of Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Cassen, have just made a journey 
to Mount Oural, which will promote the iz- 
terests of science as well as those of the 
Government. These two gentlemen visited 
the gold mines, which have heen discovered 
within these three years. They have ascer- 
tained that the mines which are situated to 
the east of Mount Oural are much richer 
than those of the oppusite side. The former 
extend from Verkhoturie as far as the source 
of the river Oural. But the places where 
the gold is found most abundantly is between 
Nijne Tajilskoi and Kousehtoumkoi, in a 
space of about 300 versts, or 200 English 
miles. These mines are near the surface, 
and the golden earth is several archines ; 
each archine is 28 inches in depth. The 
gold is obtained by washing the earth, and 
this labour is so easy, that it is performed 
solely by boys. The metal is formed in se- 
parate grains, sometimes in large pieces, or 
masses, weighing six mares; but in general 
five zolotnics, or about 15 pennyweights, 
are obtained from a hundred pounds of earth, 
or 5200 Ibs. troy; the proportion being 1 in 
83,200. A single proprietor, Mr. Jakow- 
loff, on whose estates the richest mines have 
been discovered, will send this year about 
30 pouds (1,560 Ibs. troy) of gold to the 
mint at Petersburgh. The other mines of 
Oural will furnish altogether about 130 
pouds (6,760 lbs. troy). This is, however, 
only the commencement of working the 
mines. Dr. Fuchs writes, that the gold ap- 
pears to have been originally combined with 
the greenstone of Werner, with schistous 
talc, serpentine, and grey iron; and that 
these substances having been decomposed, 
have left the gold by itself. He adds, in his 
letter addressed to Mr. Magnitzky, Curator 
of the University of Cassen, that the mine- 
ral riches of the mountains which he has 
visited are both rich and immense. Platina, 
adamantine spar, and other metdls, and va- 
luable gems, both of India and America, are 
found there. Dr. Fuchs has made a dis- 
covery amongst the latter, viz. of a stone of 
the nature of the sapphire, to which he has 
given the name of soimonite, in h of 
the learned mineralogist, Mr. Soimonoff. 

SOMNAMBULISM. 

An Evening Paper gives the following 
wonderful instance of Somnambulism : our 
readers may believe or not as they think fit : 
—We have many striking instances that the 
mental faculties are by no means torpid 
during the time of sleep, but in the follow- 
ing circumstances fully authenticated, there 

is 
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is ample that the powers of the .mind 
may at period sustain greater labour 
than during our waking moments. The sub- 
ject is one well deverving of attention, both 
in a medical and philosophical point of view. 
About three months ago, John Buckridge, 
the son of a wealthy and respectable farmer 
residing near Leeds, in Yorkshire, was placed 
at a gram:aar-school, within a few miles of 
that tuwn, kept by the Rev. Mr. Dunne. 
Young Buckridge, who was entered as a 
boarder, displayed very little inclination for 
learning during the first month of his pro- 
bation. He talked incessantly of the plough 
and harrow, the dairy and the farm-yard, 
the hogs and horses, and wished often and 
heartily that he was amongst them, and free 
from the tedious and disagreeable task of 
poring over books, the contents of which he 
neither knew nor seemed to wish to know— 
he thought 
ee e ignorance was bliss 
$¢ *T was folly to be wise.” 

However the Principal of the establishment 
neglected no means to endeavour to call 
forth whatever share of intellect the boy 
might have; still he evinced no thirst for 
improvement, and his retentive faculties be- 
ing extremely defective, he seldom remem- 
bered,in the morning any part of the lesson 
committed to their keeping on the preceding 
evening. Inthis manner the boy continued to 
plod on wearily with his studies until the ex- 
piration of another month, when a visible 
change was remarked in the manner that he 
performed the various school business allot- 
ted to him; he that was before only re- 
markable for dulness and stupidity, became 
the most correct and generally perfect stu- 
dent in the entire academy; but the cause 
of this most singular change still remained a 
mystery. During the usual hours for busi- 
ness he was, as before, listless and inattentive 
—neither did he relax in his accustomed 
amusements, so that he did not seem. to de- 
vote one hour more to study. It happened, 
however, that one of the ushers, who occu- 
pied an apartment contiguous to the school- 
room, hearing a noise in the passage be- 
twixt the hours of twelve and one, when the 
family had all retired to rest, was induced to 
watch, on the supposition that thieves 
might have broken into the house. On 
partly opening his door, all was dark and 
silent; but in a few minutes after, youn 
Buckridge ascended from the kitchen wi 
a lamp alight in his hand, which he had 
brought from it. The usher’s fears now 
gave way to curiosity, and he determined to 
watch the movements of the boy, who was 
evidently enjoying a profuund sleep. Buck- 
ridge passed on with a rapid though cautious 
step tothe door of the school-room, which he 
unlocked, opened a ah which his books 
were depusited, took m out, arranged 
them in due order before him, and instantly 
fell to study. The astonished usher, ima- 
gining that it might have been a trick of the 
boy’s, shook and pinched him repeatedly, 
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but to no purpose ; he seemed insensible to 
every thing save only the pursuit of learning, 
and after having successively perused the 
different lessons marked for his business on 
the following morning, |he arose from the 
seat and repeated them at the principal's 
desk, as if he ‘had been there for examina- 
tion, in the most perfect and satisfactory 
manner. The usher having faithfully re- 
ported this singular discovery, Mr. Dunne 
resolved to watch .the following night, and 
be enabled to question the Jad; he accord- 
ingly did so, and about the same hour as on 
the preceding night young Buckridge arose 
from his bed and went through the same 
ceremony, with the addition of writing his 
English exercises, which were not included 
in the business of the former day. Having 
completed this important affair, he proceeded 
as before to Mr. D.’s desk, where that gen- 
tleman new really stood, together with the 
usher, and here he repeated in regular suc- 
cession his various lessons, replied to many 
questions put to him by Mr. D., and finally, 
having delivered in his exercises for exami- 
nation, returned to the kitcheu with the 
lamp, which he carefully extinguished, and 
went back to bed. Being closely questioned 
in the morning as to how he had become so 
perfect in his school business, he could not 
assign any reason whatever for his being so, 
and declares that it has surprised himself. 
One thing is certain, that the sleep is by no 
means counterfeit; the lad still knows no- 
thing of it, but almost invariably quits his 
bed at the same hour, and goes hme his 
school business with the same unintermitting 
regularity. 
Roman Town, &c. 

The Caledonian Mercury gives the fol- 
lowing :—‘“‘ In Strathmiglo, Fifeshire, there 
were lately dug up, within four feet of 
the surface, six bronze vessels of different 
capacities, unquestionably of Roman anti- 
quity. These, however, proved to be only 
& presage to more important discoveries. A 
Roman Town, the Uris Orea of Tacitus and 
Ptolemy, so long the object of anxious re- 
search, has been also discovered at a short 
distance, consisting of about thirty houses 
in three rows, whose foundations are yet 
distinctly visible, with the fragmeuts of 
three or four different specimens of urns, 
found about these ancient ruins. About a 
mile west, about forty bronze Roman milita- 
ry weapons of different kinds haye heen 
found all lying together. A little to the 
north, a Roman urn, and two Roman coins, 
have been recently picked up, one of them 
the Emperor Domitian’s coins, in excellent 
preservation. What to be most 
remarkable about the new discovered town 
Orea, is a st dous triangular table, cut 
out of the Seas rock, a pedestal 
and pillar, and standing, with little altera- 
tion, as the Romans. had left it, | This 
seems to have been a table to the sun, .end 
an inseparable appendage to all the Roman 


towns.” 


Mr. 
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PART 11.] 


Mr. Betzowi. 

The following is an extract of a letter re- 
cently received from this enterprising tra- 
veller ; but neither place nor date is given. 

‘« Tt would be difficult for you, my dear 
friend, to believe to what an excess the re- 
venge of petty men is carried. You will 
have seen by my letters from Fez and Gibral- 
tar how far I had advanced in the good will 
of the Moorish people, and what were my 
hopes of success, when I was so cruelly dis- 
appointed. I must now tell you that my 
progress in that quarter was stopped, not by 
the Moors, but by the intrigues of some 
persons in office, who avail themselves of 
the occasional authority given to them by 
their superiors to vent their spleen on an 
unprotected individual, who refuses to stoo 
and pay court to them. Not satisfied wit! 
the disappointment they occasioned, I find 
(if the information which I received by the 
last packet to the Brazils, that touched at 
Teneriffe, be correct) that they have accused 
me of making av improper use of some let- 
ters of introduction which had been given 
to me, and of endeavouring to pass myself 
off as an agent of the British Government. 
You well know that I distinctly stated to 
you, in my letter from Tangier, that I had 
nothing to do with the English Government, 
and that I rested entirely on my own re- 
sources. Eb San Som happy to see by 
ap i now before me, you made 
wwii aed te fachan confirmation I shall 
enclose to you the copy of a letter I received 
from the Moorish Minister at Fez. I re- 
quest of you to do me the favour, if you have 
seen or heard of any erroneous statements, 
to give publicity to this letter, and also to 
give a copy of the receipt, in payment of 
180 dollars, which I gave to Mr. Douglas, 
the English Consul at Tangier, for some 
fine white cloth, to make presents of at Fez, 
I mention these things to shew you how 
little pretext there was for their accusations ; 
but they are wofully mistaken if they think 
to hinder me by such means—nothing but 
death itself shall hinder me from pursuin 
my intentions. Mrs. Belzoni will farnigh 

ou with a copy of the receipt I allude to. 
i trust to your kindness and friendship to re- 
fute the calumnies against me—be assured 
that all is going on well—but it is hard to 
consider, that, instead of being supported, 
I am persecuted. But I must have patience, 
and if I succeed, why the mortification will 
be with my adversaries, I am now in the 
latitude of 21 de north; that is all I 
can tell you for the present, from fear my 
enemies should come to the knowledge of 
where Iam. Excuse my hasty scrawl.’ 

The following is the copy of the letter to 
which Mr. Belzoni refers, and the original 
of which im Arabic is in his ssion :— 


«© Know, that His Imperial Majesty has 
ordered this communication from me, Sidi 
Berizebul, té his friend and gentleman Bel- 
zoni,’ ‘We have received your letter, by 
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which we observe your arrival at Tangier, and 
that you wish to come to the Royal Presence. 
You will come, and every thing you want 
shall be granted agreeable to your wish, with 
the help of God. Judah Benalish, our agent 
at Gibraltar, has written to us on the sub- 
jet, and he requested us to pay you every 
attention, and to facilitate every thing you 
wish ; there was no necessity of it, as I am 
well aware of your situation more than what 
he has explained—it is quite sufficient what 
ou say that you are the man I knew in 
ypt- My master, whom God preserve, 
has already ordered that you proceed to Fez 
with due honour and attention, and you shall 
before His High Majesty. I will get you 
the order to pass and repass to the cities you 
may please, with respect and honour.” 

Je have great pleasure in laying before 
our readers a } list of subscribers in aid 
of Mr. Belzoni’s undertaking*; but we regret 
to learn, from Mr. Belzoni’s own statement, 
that the expenses of his journey to and from 

‘ez, and residence there, togéther with the 
necessary presents aud other articles, amount- 
ed to the sum of 10001. defrayed by himself. 
We understand that through the interest of 
the Moorish Minister at Fez, an express 
dromedary has been sent from Fez to Tim- 
buctgo with money and letters for Belzoni, 
in case the caravan should already have de- 
parted for Timbuctoo. No European, on 
whose veracity we can depend, has hitherto 
reached this extraordinary city: it will be a 
fine field for Belzoni’s enterprize, and he 
deserves the patro and the good wishes 
of the liberal and enlightened of all coun- 
tries. —Cambridge Chronicle. 

Letters have since been received from 
Belzoni, dated Cape Coast t, Oct. 20, of 
which the following is an extract : 

** 1 write to you, my dear friend, by a 
transport, which is just sailing for England, 
and send you a few lines in haste. I cannot 
enter at present into a detail ofall the events 
which brought me to this coast, but reserve 
them till I write you more fully. I am only 
able now to tell you that I am going to take 
a northern direction from the kingdom of 
Benin } straight to Benin is situ- 
ated on the east of this coast, aud the route 
I intend to take is over a tract of land en- 
tirely unknown, so that I hope I shall not 
be deemed an intruder in the path of north- 
ern travellers. I shall endeavour to give 
you a full account, if possible from Beniu ; 
but I fear it will be a long time before you 
receive any of my letters from that quarter. 
If God please, I hope to meet the Niger on 
the east of Haussa, previous to my reaching 


* See these in Cambridge Chronicle. 

+ Cape Coast Castle is a fortress on the 
coast of Guinea, in latitude 5 degrees north. 
It is the chief of our settlements in those 





parts. Ns 

Benin is seated near the river of the 
same name, in latitude 3 deg. 40 min. north. 
the 
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the capital of that kingdom. I shall not 
fail to write to you by the first opportunity 
of a caravan to the North. I could not take 
many notes of what I could observe at this 
lace, and 1 am surprised that s9 little is 
own of it in England, or indeed of the set- 
tlements on this coast. In my voyage here 
I fortunately met with an English Gentle- 
man, Captain of a man of war, a native of 
Plymouth, who, in consequence of the death 
of Sir R. Mends, has taken the command of 
the squadron on the coast as senior officer : 
he is enthusiastic in every thing that relates 
to discovery, and I feel myself highly indebted 
to this gentleman for the kind assistance he 
has afforded me in the furtherance of my 
views; and it is grateful to me, and I thauk 
God that I have met with an Englishman, 
who has in some measure balanced the in- 
juries I have sustained from those I will not 
name to you at Tangier. Remember me 
most kindly to all friends. I shall write to 
you again as soon as I am able,” 





An edition of Dante has just been disco- 
vered in the library of the late Octavius 
Gilchrist, esq. which, with the exception of 
a copy in the possession of Lord Spencer, 
is certainly unique in this country. It is 
rather extraordinary, that Lord Spencer's 
copy appears imperfect, wanting two leaves, 
and that the same hiatus should occur iu 
Mr. Gilchrist’s. A very learned Bibliogra- 
pher and Critic is said to have ascertained 
that both copies are perfect, and that the 


[xcrrr, 


two leaves which are omitted were suppressed 
in the whole impression before the publica- 
tion, in consequence of their containing 
most severe and satirical strictures on the 


‘ope. 

iN Russian has published, ‘* A View of all 
the known Languages and their Dialects.” 
In this book we find in all, 937 Asiatic; 
587 European; 226 African; and 1,264 
American languages and dialects, enumerated 
and classed; a total of 3,064. The Bible 
is translated into 139 languages. 

Professor Wm. Schlegel, who has been 
for some weeks past in this country pur- 
suing his Oriental researches in the library 
of the East India Company, has just issued 
proposals for publishing the result of his 
studies in the shape of an edition of the 
Ramayana, an Epic Poem on the exploits of 
the Rama, written in Sanscrit, by the poet 
Valmike. Mr. Schlegel will accompany it 
with a Latin translation and critical notes. 
From the Prospectus we learn that it is his 
intention to publish a series of editions of 
the more remarkable works of Brachman 
literature. He has already sent forth an 
elegant and Jearned edition of the ** Bha- 
gavad-Gila,” a philosophical poem. 

The Swedish Consul at Alexandria has 
lately made an acquisition of some interest 
to scientific antiquaries. It is a roll of 
Papyrus in excellent preservation, written 
1925 years since. General Minutoli has 
transmitted a fac-simile to the Academy of 
Sciences at Berlin. 


—@— 


ARTS AND 


A man of the name of Daniel Hawley, 
who has been a school teacher in Carmel, 
New York, and its vicinity, for about six- 
teen years past, and established a good 
character, has lately invented a new con- 
struction of materials, which with the load- 
stone will attract and draw steel, which 
will not continue, but is immediately repelled 
the contrary way and passes the loadstone. 
Such an operation by the magnet has always, 
by the great, been considered to be impos- 
sible, which now may be thought to be no 
more of a miracle than fiction, as the opera- 
tion has the appearance of a real perpetual 
moving-wheel, which, when finished, it is 
thought can be applied effectually on boats 
on canals, and for raising water, and to many 
other advantageous machineries. Having 
seen the operation en water, and not know- 
ing why it has not heretofore been carried 
into execution, we are led to suspect that want 
of necessary means have, in a great degree, 

winnarne > inventor from accomplishing 
fis design in this great philosophical and 
important discovery; and were this to be 
the case, we think that i diate assistance 
should he rendered him, as we understand 
that his earnings for many years have de- 
frayed the expences up to the present time. 





SCIENCES. 


It may be here observed, that he has in- 
vented something that will stop the force of 
attraction, which surpasses the knowledge 
of all philosophical discoveries—New York 
Spectator. 

Lieutenant Davy, R. N. proposes a me- 
thod of conveying a line to the shore from a 
stranded vessel, by a sort of buoy with a 
reel upon it, capable of holding 500 yards of 
deep sea line, and a sail of strong canvas, 
made and fixed to a diagonal staff precisely 
like a parachute. This, he says, may be 
kept constantly hanging over the stern or 
quarter of the vessel, and when wanted, 
needs only to be dropped into the water, and 
it will be propelled by the wind to the shore. 
He has no hesitation in saying it would also 
take a man on shore, and, were he placed in 
such a situation, he would not for a moment 
scruple to try the experiment. He adds, 
that a reel attached to any thing that would 
swim, of whatever shape, would go directly 
on shore in a gale of wind without any sail. 

Several skeletons of the Walrus and other 
animals, obtained in the recent attempt to 
discover the North-West passage, have been 
sent to the Royal College of Surgeons to be 
placed in their Museum of Natural History. 

Nov. 
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Nov. 6. A meeting of mechanics was 
held at the Crown and Anchor in the Strand, 
for the pu of forming a Mechanics’ 
Institute. The objects of the meeting were 
stated by Dr. Birkbeck. He detailed the 
origin and p of a similar institution 
at Glasgow, existence of which had 
given rise to the present meeting. As Pro- 
fessor of Natural Philosophy and Chemistry 
in the University of that town, he had been 
forcibly impressed by the acuteness and in- 
telligence of the workmen whom he had 
occasion to employ in the construction of 
his instruments—whilst he observed with 
regret how little they were acquainted with 
the elementary principles of the kind of 
occupation in which they were daily em- 
ployed. Anxious to see developed the 
nascent principles of science which he ob- 
served in their minds, he had resolved to 

ive them a course of lectures gratuitously. 
This so much increased the appetite of the 
mechanics for knowledge, that they shortly 
afterwards founded an Institute for their 
own exclusive benefit. That institution 
flourished.—The Society is in progress. 


Lecuorn Straw Prarrt. 


The Dublin Society having offered pre- 
miums in July last for the best imitation of 
Leghorn straw plait, 24 specimens were ex- 
hibited, which been fabricated by per- 
sons living in various and widely remote 
parts of Ireland. On an examination of the 
merits, the premiums were adjudged as fol- 
lows :— 

** To Miss Mary Collins, of Plattin near 
Drogheda, a gold medal, value 10/. being the 
first premium, for the finest and evenest plait 
made from avena _flavescens, or yellow grass, 
and exhibited under the form of a small 
fancy hat. 

*¢ To Miss Susanna Grimley, of Kiltinon, 
near Newton, Mount Kennedy, the silver 
medal and 5/. being the second premium, for 
plait made of cynosurus crystatus, or crested 
dog's tail, and exhibited in the form of a 
bonnet. 

** To Miss Christiana Campbell, of Lon- 
donderry, the silver medal, being the third 
premium, for plait made of agrestis vulgaris, 
or common bent grass, and exhibited under 
the form of a very tasteful bonnet.” 

The examining Committee stated that one 
of the persons whom they had called to their 
assistance informed them he had seen in Paris 
a Leghorn straw hat, plaited purposely for 
the Duchess of Berri, the value of which was 
estimated at 1000 franes; and that, in his 
opinion, the straw hat to which the commit- 
tee have adjudged the first premium is of a 
texture equally fine and curious. 
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American Horse Ferry-soart. 

There is a ferry-boat at Troy, in Canada, 
of most singular construction. A platform 
covers a wide fiat boat; underneath the plat- 
form there is a large horizontal solid wheel, 
which extends to the sides of the boat; and 
there the platform on deck is cut through 
and removed, so as to afford sufficient room 
for two horses to stand on the flat surface 
of the wheel, one horse on each side, and 
= to the gunwale of the boat. The 

orses are harnessed in the usual manner of 
teams, the whiffle-trees being attached to 
stout iron bars, fixed horizontally, at a pro- 
per height, into posts, which are a = of 
the fixed portion of the boat. The horses 
look in opposite directions, one to the bow, 
and the other to the stern; their feet take 
hold of channels, or grooves, cut in the 
wheels, in the direction of radii; they press 
forward; and, although they advance not, 
any more than a squirrel in a revolving » 
or than a spit-dog at his work, their feet 
cause the horizontal wheel to revolve, in 
a direction opposite to that of their own 
apparent motion; this, by a connection of 
cogs, moves two vertical wheels, one on 
each wing of the boat; and these, being 
constructed like the paddle-wheels of steam- 
boats, produce the same effect, and propel 
the boat forward. The horses are covered 
by a roof, furnished with curtains, to pro- 
tect them in bad weather, and do not appear 
to labour harder than common draught 
horses with a heavy load. 


ON PROCURING LIGHT INSTANTANEOUSLY. 


Ata late Meeting of the Wernerian Socie- 
ty at Edinburgh, a small lump of platinum, 
which had been reduced to a spongy mass, by 
having been dissolved in aqua regia, preci- 
pitated and heated, was placed upon a stand. 
On epplying @ pipe, xed to a bladder 
containing hydrogen gas, in such a man- 
ner that a very fine stream of the gas should 
be directed upon the spongy mass of plati- 
num, a brilliant and instant flame arose, 
which continued as long as the stream of 
gas was supplied. This apparatus appears to 
be the most simple, the most beautiful, and 
the most elegant mode of obtaining a sudden 
light, hitherto invented. It may be so ar- 
ranged, that upon pulling a string, a light 
will instantly Billo. which will be extin- 
guished as soon as the string is let go. The 
advantages of such a light for a chamber at 
night are obvious, and it cannot be doubted 
but that something of this kind will be very 
soon adopted. It is a little remarkable that 
the lightest and heaviest substances known 
should be brought together in this experi- 
ment, 
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ELEGY, 
On the commencement of the present Winter *. 


PRE russet of faded woods, 
Whose fallen leaves now strew the 
Mark the last season of the year, [ground, 
Completing its appointed round. 
The closing period of a term, 
Which measures out our days on earth, 
Revolving through the ages past, 

E’en from creation’s distant birth ; 
Five thousand years have run their course 
Since this terrestrial globe has been 

Suspended in a boundless space, 
By its First Cause—the al unseen. 
Him, in whose sight a thousand years 
Will as a single day expire, 
And at whose word this goodly frame 
Consume with elemental fire ; 
When all his purposes fulfill’d 
In man’s probation. here below ; 
Such is its destiny declar’d 
When time its last events shall shew. 
And now November’s gloom precedes 
The darker days of Winter $ reign, 
With its keen frost and driven snow, 
And all the terrors of its train ; 
Yet shall the mind prepared to meet 
The changing seasons as they roll, 
Sustain the rigours of the year, 
And each despondent thought control ; 
And if for sufferings not their own, 
They feel the weight of others’ grief, 
Grateful for that exemption live 
To bless the Power that gives relief. 
The godlike power to them consign’d, 
To meliorate the lot of woe, 
While, they the blessed extend, 
Haply some meaner joys forego : 
Then may they share the social hours, 
That Winter's festive season knows, 
Conscious benevolence on them 
Its choicest, happiest gifts bestows. 
The early messengers of morn, 
Ere dispeil’d the shades of night, 
Faintly heard from distant farms, 
Long proclaim approaching light. 
The woodman’s strokes, the thresher’s flail, 
And every rural sound combin’d, 
Shall charm the troubled breast to peace 
And often soothe the pensive mind. 
The red-breast’s sweet continued note 
Alone remain to cheer, 
When all the songsters of the grove 
Desert the list’ning ear. 


* See an Autumnal Elegy by W. B. in 
vol. LXXx1Vv. p. 760. 





Collected round your evening fire, 
Fond Nature’s kindred ties, 
Of comfort, confidence, and jay, 
Shall form your best supplies ; 
Or, through the solitary hours 
a long winter night, 
Shall Drake instruct you to attain 
A pure, refin'd delight. 
Northiam, Nov. 1823. 


—o— 
FAREWEL, 


To my Lyre. 


DIEU, fond Lyre! we now must 
A After a friendahip long cauailie 
Dearest object, near my heart 

With hallow’d zeal thou "It be remember’d. 
When grief her banefal influence shed, 
T flew from worldly noise and folly : 
When sadness reign’d, and hope seem’d fled, 
Thy influence sooth’d my melancholy ! 
When Health resum’'d her softest glow, 

And pleasure’s ray with joy was blending, 
I bade thy magic numbers flow, 

With sounds of gladness far extending ! 
And am I doom’d to bid farewell 

To thee I love—ah ! how distressing ! 
Remembrance shall with rapture dwell 

On latent joys—when thee me ! 

.N 


Dec, 1823. 
—@— 
RECAL 


To my Lyre. 


! come neglected, unstrung Lyre ! 
I woo thy friendship—fond sensation : 
Come wake thy dormant love-fraught fire, 
With strains of fancy’s bright creation ! 
Come, now exchange the cypress wreath, 
For fragrant sweets, in breezes blowing, 
Where wild-wood minstrels love to breathe, 
With love and joy ecstatic glowing ! 
Come, Lyre belov’d; come, power divine ; 
Behold thy long-lost suppliant bending, 
With joy-fraught hope before thy shrine, 
That Poesy’s reign may ne’er be ending ! 
Come let thy votary now renew 
Neglected friendship, ne’er to sever : 
In gratitude to memory due, 
Fond Lyre! O be my guest for ever ! 
T.N 


Jan, 1824. 
= 
LINES 
On the Death of an amiable Youth. 
H ! early lost, untimely snatch’d away ! 
Cropp’d in the opening blossom of thy 


day ! 
Bright 
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Bright was the dawning of so fair a spring, 
Which promis’d all its choicest stores to bring; 
But sweetest flow’rets are the first to fade, 
And brightest sunbeams vanish quick in 
shade. [years, 
Thus few, tho’ brilliant, were thy tender 
And short thy sojourn in this ‘< vale of tears.” 
But Faith’s meek smile can chase the sor- 
rowing sigh, 
While joyous Hope is pointing to the sky ; 
Its ** still small voice” can ev'ry pain, 
Whisp’ring that Heaven resumes its gift again. 
There the pure soul, rejoicing to be free, 
Mounts to its God, and immortality. 


~- 
STANZAS 
On the Death of Joun Puiir Kemate. 
* 


THY genius took a thousand forms, 
To dazzle—to dismay— 
Now brooding o’er dim-gathered storms, 
Now shedding rosy, radiant day. 
Witness the Moor’s all-jealous ire ; 
Witness the Prince’s restless eye ; 
Witness the King’s condition dire, 
The Roman’s dignity. 
Thou stood’st an emblem to our eyes, 
Of all that saddens or sublimes— 
A form descended from the skies, 
To nobly i ancient times— 
To say, “ Behe in me revived, 
Torn from tradition’s pictured page, 
One, who in guilt or glory lived, 
In some far vanished age !” 


Lo! even thou the shade art fled— 
Upon a far romantic shore, 
Fate bade thee mingle with the dead, 
And we behold thy form no more ! 
No more !—yet brightly shalt thou shine, 
A thought that never can depart, 
Mingled with youth’s warm dreams divine, 
In many a grateful heart. 


Amidst admiring thousands, thou 

The awful passions of the soul 
Badest rise and work; and, o’er thy brow, 

The sun did shine, the storm did roll : 
Love, like the zephyr’s vernal sigh— 

, like Etna when it burns— 

Despair, and guilt, and jealousy, 

Teall eave varied turns. 


But thou hast left us—thou art gone 
To rest in low and lonely bed, 
Torn off from ore , 
To the legi the 5 ; 
Pach tn is oneal ath 
With you he blends his deathless lot : 
Ne’er while the Drama’s reign endures, 
Can Kemate be forgot! a*. 





* From Time’s Telescope ; originally 
printed in Blackwood’s Magazine. 
Gewr. Mac. Suppl. XCIII. Part II. 
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A Poem written for the University Prise, 
* Tpuicenta,” at Oxford in 1819. 
ITH magic I view yon hallow'd fane, 

As Fancy holds her se reign : 

Where Painting plucks the wreath, that erst 

grown [own. 

On Sculpture’s colder brow, to grace her 

Wak'd into life by Painting's softer shade, 

In pride of beauty see the passive maid! 

Faultless as when, in iz’d despair, 

The breathing Virgin claim’da Parent’s care ; 

And the gaunt figure of the Monarch stood, 

Sad, yet. unshaken—fond, yet unsubdu’d— 

Now bent on Heaven, with religious glow 

Her reckless eye anticipates the blow ! 

But mark the Priest with purest garb he- 
' 


spread, : 
Wreath’d are the 5; honours of his 
Bar'd is his arm, death-sped moment 


near, 
His visage stern, tho’ Pity steals a tear ! 
What thought could fathom, or what 

taste impart, 

Was all exhausted by the Painter’s art : 

The glow of energy, the fire of soul, 

Blaz’d in his boundless mind, and mock’d 
controul, 

Then forth his proudest i pour 

And stamp’d an arc Greece ador’d; 

Down each hard Warrior’s ks tears seem 
to bound, [ground i 

Ere lost their semblance on the mimic 

Swells the mail’d breast—the vessels burst- 


*d, 


ing rise, 
And shenteied spirit startles in their eyes ! 
Such grief-taught looks and ecstacy of pain 
Wildly are lavish’d on the kindred train, 
All—save the sire—could he stand undis- 


may’d, [blade : 

While der his child they point the quiv’ring 
How then acquit the task ? how best bestow 
Effect to thought, or decency to woe ? 
—The muffied mantle o’er his grief he drew, 
Too hard to pencil! too severe to view ! 

He comes—advances slowly o’er the field, 
His daughter’s arbiter—his country’s shield! 
He! against whom resistless fates conspire, 
The power-girt Monarch !—but the help- 

less sire ! 

Nursing his anguish in the vestment’s fold, 
Too proud te vent! too doting to withhold! 
Triumphant agony! as patriots feel 
When sink their children in a country’s weal ! 

What, tho’ barbaric wrath or bigot rage 
Spar’d not a wreck to mark that brighter age ; 
Fir’d is the heart with sym ic glow, 
In transport rapt, or melted into woe ! 
Still floats the piece in wakeful Fancy’s brain, 
Still breathe the group—the Maiden lives 

in! 


agai 
Still clings her speaking image to the eye, 
And beauty’s breast shall echo back the sigh ! 
Lincoln’s Inn. Joun — 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


The Moniteur of December 25, contains 
an Ordinance: dissolving the Chamber of 
Deputies, and eonvoking the Electoral Col- 
leges, in some Departments for the 25th of 
February, and in others for the 6th of 
March. There is a second Ordinance, ap- 
pointing the Presidents and Vice-Presidents 
of the Eleetoral Colleges for the whole 


country. 
- SPAIN. 


The terms of the eccupation of Spain by 
the French troops have at length been set- 
tled. Forty thousand Frenchmen are to 
remain in the eountry to garrison St. Se- 
bastian, Pampeluna, Santona, Figueras, 
Barcelona, Ferrol, Corunna, Cadiz, Malaga, 
Carthagena, Alicaut, and Valencia! France 
is to pay these treops at the usual rate of 
the Peace establishment; but the extra 
charges, the amount of which is enormous, 
are to be defrayed by Spain. 

Intelligence from Spain describes that 
country as in a state truly lamentable, bor- 
rible atrocities and reprisals being made on 
each other by the two opposing parties. It 
appears that Constitutionalists venture to 
appear publicly in the streets of Barcelona, 
and this is remonstrated against as an act of 
audacity and outrage; but in other places 
the Serviles, in the absence of the French, 
take ample revenge. In the provinces of 
Valencia and Murcia 5,000 Constitutionalists 
have been incarcerated. In La Mancha, 
Estremadura, Galicia and Grenada, a perfect 
state of anarchy is said to exist. Grenada in 
particular is represented as being the theatre 
of the most sanguinary excesses; and it is 
even stated that 120 of the Constitutional 
party were massacred on the 3d and 4th. 

ut at the opposite extremity of the king- 
dow, the Constitutionalists are said to be in 
such force, as to be able to retaliate effec- 
tually on their opponents. 

Letters from Madrid of the 11th of De- 
cember state, that the Prelates and the Ec- 
clesiastics who are at Madrid, have presented 
8 petition to the king, for the re-establish- 
ment of the Inquisition —The king answered, 
that he was not yet authorised to do it by 
the Powers and by the Pope. 


RUSSIA. 


The Emperor Alexander (says M. Dupin) 
has conceived the idea of forming in differ- 
ent parts of the Empire, military colonies, 
or rather castes. In them all the male child- 
ren are born soldiers: they pass under the 
standards at the age of 15; and remain en- 
rolled till 60. In becoming soldiers, they, 


according to the Museovite law, cease to be 
slaves. the military state, which in 
other nations is regarded as a time of servi- 
tude, has for them the double benefit of 
freedom and glory. The Monarch takes 
from the domains of the Crown the land 
necessary for the establishment and subsis- 
tence of the colonised regiments. In return 
for the lands thus coneeded, these warriors 
are to support themselves and their horses, 
so long as they shall not be ordered out on 
any foreign expedition. By this means large 
armies will be kept on foot during the peace, 
without any expeace to the public treasury. 
The these corps will commence only 
chen thos shall be ‘called out of their re- 
spective Colonies. This military population 
will bear arms without exeeption, and will 
be constantly exercised. They will maintain 
their warlike spirit, like the standing armies 
of the Roman Empire, at the most formid- 
able period of their conquests, When this 
project shall have been carried into execu- 
tion, the Empire will reckon three millions 
of males in its military colonies. At pre- 
sent 400,000 horsemen are thus colonized; 
a single colony not far from Petersburgh, 
near Novogorod, reckons 70,000 fighting 
men, The total of the military caste is 
400,000 soldiers. 

The Russian Government, it is said, has 
lately offered half a million of rubles to Dr. 
F. Hahnemann, for a method of curing epi- 
lepsy, which he states to be certain in its 
effects, and which discovery he values at 
two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 


sterling. shea 


Rome, Oct. 8.—At the beginning of June, 
some workmen employed in repairing a drain 
on the declivity of the Quirinal, towards the 
Forum Trajani, in the street Di tre Canelli, 
found an apartment, into which they were 
able to penetrate to the depth of twenty 
palms. A window in it was towards S. 
Apostoli, a door towards Trajan’s Forum. 
Opposite the latter, an opening broken 
through im modern times; opposite the for- 
mer a stair-case, which shows that there 
has been an rstory. I¢ is affirmed that 
the floor is found te be on a level with the 
Forum Trajani. The inscriptidn on a brick, 
TITV...ABPONIANVS VERO. ET. AN. BIBVLO. 
cos. points to the year 878 of the city, or 
ta the time of Adrian——In the month of 
June also, the interior of an ancient Cham- 
ber was discovered on the Palatine, im the 
garden of the Collegio lese, toward S. 
Gregorio; and at the depth of four or five 


— a statue of Minerva, wanting the 
ead and right hand, but in other —— 
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well and of workmanship. 
It et a behind 
well as in front. The egis covered behind 
with snakes, and before with stars, and the 
left arm covered by the drapery, in this sta- 
tue, remind us of similar ones in the Museo 
Chiaramonte and the Villa Rospigliosi. Not 
far from the statue lay two e Corin- 
thian capitals, near two palms in diameter. 
Pipes in the walls, and other circumstances, 
lead us to conjecture that this en 
was used as a warm bath.—Of much greater 
importance are the discoveries also com- 
menced in June, and which will be zealously 
ted, of Ruins on the estate of the 
Canon of Colonna, ten miles from Rome, 
on the Appian way to the right of the Fra- 


tocchie. 
GREECE, 


Zante, Nov. 15.—Seven thousand Greeks 
have again landed on the of Patras, 
and it is possible that the black band will 
not be able to succour the Turks, for it 
seems that this fortress will be vigorously 
attacked. A French officer, called Villasse, 
as well as Lieut.-colone! Vruaillard, are to di- 
rect this enterprise, and they have already 
notified that they will fire on all vessels at- 
tempting to carry provisions, or to carry on 
-any communication with the Turks. 

Trieste, Dec. 7.—-Various letters from 
Corfu of Nov. 28, agree in affirming that 
the Pacha of Scutari has been totally de- 
feated near Messolunghi, and thus the third 
attempt of the Turks against that important 
place defeated. 


NORTH AMERICA. 

An arrival from New York has brought 
President Monroe's Message to Congress, at 
the opening of the Session, which took 
place on the Ist of December :—the Mes- 
sage was received on the next - The 
following passages contain an avewal of the 
sentiments entertained by the executive go- 
vernment of the United States on the great 
— questions that have of late agitated 

rope : 
oA strong hope has been long enter- 
tained, founded on the heroic struggle of 
the Greeks, that they would succeed in their 
eontest, and resume their equal station 
among the nations of the earth. It is be- 
lieved that the whole civilized world take a 

interest in their welfare. From the 
facts which have come to our knowledge, 
‘there is good cause ‘to believe that their 
‘enemy ‘has lost for ever all dominion over 
them : that Greece will become again an 
independent nation. That she may obtain 
that rank, is the object of our most ardent 
‘wishes.” 

The President’s Message states, that Mi- 
nisters had to the Republics of 


‘Colombia'and Buenos Ayres; and that other 
Ministers would sail immediately to the Re- 
public of Chili and to Mexico, It is also 
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On the late events in Spain and Portugal 
—with the meditated co-operation ef some 
of the European Governments with Old 
Spain in the re-subjugation of her American 
possessions,—the following indirect avowal 
on eae » in the event of 
such combined attack, would be adopted 
the vw States of America ; a 

** In the wars of the European rs, in 
matters relating to emiban an. have 
never taken any part, nor does it 
with our policy so to do, It is only w 
our rights are invaded, or seriously menaced, 
that we resent injuries, or make preparation 
for re defence. oo the existing colonies 
or dependencies of an wer We 
have not interfered, = 8 sabacie. 
But, with the governments who have de- 
clared their independence, and maintained 
it, and whose independence we have, on 

at consideration, and on just principles, 
pn wee we could oiaeie inter- 
position for the of oppressing them, 
or controlling in any other manner their 
destiny, by any European power, in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an 
unfriendly disposition towards the United 
States, In the war between those new go- 
vernments and Spain, we declared our new- 
trality at the time of their recognition, -and 
to this we have adhered, and shall.continue 
to adhere, provided no change shall ocour, 
which, in the ent of the competent 
authorities of government, shall make 
# corresponding change, on the part of the 
United States, indispensable to their secu- 
tity. 

*« Our policy, in regard to Europe, which 
was adopted at an eurly stage of the wars 
which have so long agitated that r of 
the globe, nevertheless remains the same, 
which is, not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of its powers, to consider 
the government de facto as the legitimate 
government for us; to cultivate friendly .re- 
lations with it, and to preserve those rels- 
tions by a frank, firm, and manly policy : 
meeting, in all instances, the just claims of 
every power: submitting to injuries from 
none. But, in regard to those continents, 
circumstances are eminently and conspicu- 
ously different. It is impossible that the 
Allied Powers should extend ‘their political 
system to any portion of either continent, 
without endangering our peace and happi- 
ness, nor can any ane believe that our 
southern brethren, if ‘left to themselves, 
would adopt it of their own accord. Jt ‘is 
equally impossille, therefore, ‘that we should 
behold such interposition, in any form, with 
indifference. If we look to the com 
‘strength and resources of Spain, and those 
new governments, and their distance from 
each other, it mnst be obvious that she can 
never subdue them. It is still the true 
policy 


. 
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poliey of the United States to leave the 
parties to themselves, in the hope that other 
powers will pursue the same course.” 

The Message contains a most flattering 
report of the finances, of the increased po- 
pulation, and of the naval and military forces 
of the United States. 

The New Jersey Journal states, that the 
increase of Methodism in America is not ex- 
ceeded by any Christian sect of the present 
age. A cursory view of its history will tend 
to justify the above assertion. Mr. Philip 
Embury, a a from Ireland, was 
the first who in America. He began 
to preach in the City of New York, and 
formed a society in the year of our Lord 
1766; and the first American Methodist 
Church was erected partly by contributions 
from Europe, and located in John-street, 
New York, A.D.1768-9. About the same 
time Messrs. Richard Boardman and Joseph 
Pilmore arrived as Missionaries, —— 
— to labour in this country by the 

ritish Conference. From that time to the 
present, a period of 57 years, the borders of 
this church have been extended, until it 
presents the following aggregate ; viz. twelve 
annual conferences, twelve hundred and 
twenty-six travelling preachers, and a total 
of three hundred and twelve thousand five 
hundred and forty members ; exhibiting also, 
as the last year's increase, the number of 
fourteen thousand nine hundred and eight, 
according to the returas just made, which 
exhibit the total number of members within 
the bounds of each conference as follows :— 
Ohio, 36,382; Kentucky, 24,165; Mis- 
souri, 10,752 ; Tennessee, 21,166; Missis- 
sippi, 8,324 ; South Carolina, 37,016 ; Vir- 
ginia, 25,863; Baltimore, 38,424 ; Phila- 
delphia, 34,357 ; New York, 27,457 ; New 
England, 21,626; Genesee, 27,688. 

SOUTH AMERICA. 

The Brazilian Government has in the 
most decisive manner repeated its assertion 
of independence. In order to preclude all 

iation upon the subject of a return to 
the yoke of Portugal, it has determined that 
no proposition shall be accepted from the 
al we country unaccompanied by an une- 
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acknowledgment of the absolute 
of the Brazils. Letters from 
Rio de Janeiro to the 22d of October, state 
that the Congress had assembled at Rio, 
and were employed in discussing the articles 
of the new constitution.—Great rejoicings 
had taken place at Rio, in consequence of 
a — at Bahia and Ma- 
ranham; all t ‘ortuguese ships which 
had been were conienned as law- 
ful prizes, and an immense booty will there- 
fore be divided amongst the ships under his 
Lordship’s command. The Em ror has 
marked his approbation of Lord Cochrane's 
conduct by creating him Marquis of Maran- 
ham, and appointing Lady Cochrane one of 
the Empress’s ladies of honour. His Lord- 
ship was employed in a cruise on the coasts 
# ~~ hn m Rio - Pernambuco and 
ia, forthe purpose of re i rapt! 
any yee of disaffection thee abe be 
manifested against the new Government. 
Another of the ci-devant Spanish Ame- 
rican colonies has proclaimed its separate 
independence. The kingdom of Guatemala, 
formerly a dependency on the kingdom of 
Mexico, and which in the first instance 
joined it in declaring their common inde- 
pendence of Spain, has since separated, and 
the Guatemalans have established them- 
selves as a sovereign State. The population 
of this State amounts to only 1,600,000. 


WEST INDIES. 


Accounts have been received of the dis- 
covery of a dreadful plot which had nearly 
oo ee - execution in the island of 

trinidad. It appears that the negroes of 
—_ _ resolved to rise en masse on 

ints’ Day (Nov. 1), for the purpose 
of destroying all the white inhabitants. It 
was most fortunately discovered four days 
before (the 28th Oct.) One of the slaves, 
quarrelling with the other partisans for prio- 
rity of rank, turned King’s evidence, and 
disclosed the whole to the Government. 
The mes he to have been general through- 
out the island. Several negroes were lodged 
in gaol ; and their depositions, though taken 
separately, corresponded. 


—_@o— 
PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 


Gazette Promotions. 
» Dec. 12. 61st Foot, Major 
ward-Pratt Barlow, to be Lieut.- 
.col.—94th Ditto, Major-gen. Sir T. Brad- 
ford, K.C.B. to be Co’ . Lieut.-col. W. 
Grove White, to be Lieut.-col.—95th Foot, 
Major-gen. Sir Colin Halkett, K.C.B. to be 
Lieut.-cal. Lieut.-col. Gustavus Brown to 
be Lieut.-col. 
To be Majors—Brevet Lieut.-col. James 
Allan. Major Peregrine-Fraucis Thorne. 
Brevet Lieut.-col. Sir Dudley St. Leger 


War 
Geo 


Hill. Major Edw. Fitz-Gerald. 


Dec. 19. 34th Foot, Brevet Major E. 
Broderick, to be Major.—75th Ditto, Maj. 
H. Viscount Barnard, to be Major.—Maj.- 

n. Sir J. Cameron, K.C.B. to be Lieut. 

overnor of Plymouth, vice Sir D. Pack, 
deceased. 

Naval Promotions—Commodore C. Bul- 
len, C.B. to the command of his Majesty's 
squadron on the coast of Africa, vice Sie 
Robert Mends, knt. deceased. 

Commanders to the rank of Post- Captains. 
—Wn.-James-Hope Johnstone, and Geo.- 
Francis Lyon. 

Lieu- 
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Lieutenants to the rank of Commander.— 
Charles Fraser, Geo,-Fred. Ryves, Evan Ne- 
» Wm.-Townsend Dance, Wm.-Frice 
Hamilton, James Henderson, and Henry- 
Martin Blackwood. 

Dec. 27. This Gazette contains his Ma- 
vay directions for calling Plymouth Dock 
in future by the name of Devonport. 

War-office, Dec. 26. His Majesty has 
been to approve of the 72d Regi- 
ment of Foot again becoming a Highland 

i t, and of its bearing the title of 
“The 72d, or the Duke of Albany’s Own 
Highlanders.” —7th -Guards : Maj. 


Hancox, from the 15th Light Drag. to be 
Lieut.-col.—Brevet ~~" D. Daly, from the 


oth Light Drag. to be 


ajor. 


Eccresiasticat PrerermMents. 


Rev. Jos. Berkeley, Holy Trinity V. Cork. 

Rev. Jas. Duffy, S.S. of Craughwell and 
Ballymena, Vicar Capitular for United 
Diocese of Kilmacduagh and Kikfenora. 

Rev. T. Lowndes, B.D. Worldham cum 
Tested V. Hants. 

Rev. T. Melbuish, jun. Ashwater R. Devon. 

Rev. J. T. O’Neil, Portlemon and Porthan- 
gan RR. Ireland. 

Rev. Somers Payne, Ardagh R. Ireland. 

Rev. W. Short, Chippenham V. Wilts. 

Rev. C,. L. Poer Trench, Dunleare, Capocke, 
Disert, Moylare, Monastervoy, Rectories 
and Vicarages, and Dromeare V. co. Louth, 

Rev. F. J. C. Trenow, Langton Herring R. 
near Weymouth. 

Rev. J. W. Trevor, East Dereham R. Nor- 
folk. 

Rev. H. T. Tucker, Uplime R. Devon. 
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Rev. Wm. Verelst, Rector of Grayingham, 
Rauceby V. vice Geo. Thorold, deceased. 
Rev. Hen. » B V. Hants. 
Rev. H. E. Steward, Chaplain to Earl of 
Warwick. 
Rev. John Lowndes, Chaplain to Earl of 
Glasgow. 
Rev. Fred. Patteson, Preacher of Hall’s Sa- 
cramental Lecture at Norwich. 
Rev. E. Morshead, Chap. to Duke of York. 
Rev. R. F. Elwin, Chaplain to Earl of Al- 
Rew W. Bradley Chaplain to Earl H 
. W. > in to owe. 
Rev. E. Birch, Chap. to Earl of Winterton. 
Rev. E. Nepean, Chap. to Visc. St. Vincent. 
ws Marmaduke ly, Chaplain to Lord 
yning. 
Rev. C. H. Lethbridge, Chaplain to H. M. 


ship Isis. 


DisPEensaTIONS. 

Rev. Sir R. Fleming, bart. to hold the Rec- 
tory of Wildermere with that of Gras- 
more, Cumberland. 

Rev. J. T. Casberd, LL.D. Preb. of Lian- 
daff, to hold the living of Lanover, co. 
Monmouth, with Penmark V. co. Gla- 


morgan. 


Civit. PrererMents, 
Rev. T. Forster, M.A. to be Master of Tain- 
ton Collegiate School, vice Barker, res. 
Rev. R. Ness, Rector of West Horsley, and 
G. Wilkins, Prebendary of Southwell, to 
be Doctors in Divinity. 

Ric. Bethell, M.A. elected Vinerian Fel- 
low of Common Law. 

Rev. W. Vansittart, Mastership of Wig- 
ston’s Hospital in Leicester. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. At Nun Appleton, the Lady of 
Sir Wm. M. Milner, Ee a son.—At Bi- 
shop’s Court, Sarah Murray, a dau.— 
At ley Farm, Kent, Hon. Mrs. Col- 
ville, a dau. 

Nov, 1. At Barham, Kent, the wife of 
Col. Mulcaster, a son.—9. At Liverpool, 
the wife of the Rev. T. Clayton, a dau.— 
13. Lady Dunbar, of Boath, a son.—14. 
At Lancing, Sussex, the wife of Rev. T. 
Nash, ason.—16. At Anstey, the wife of 
Rev. G. Mason, a dau.—20, At Rayleigh 
Rectory, the wife of Rev. Edward Curteis, 
a son and heir.—21. At Apsley Hall, Notts, 
the wife of H. Willoughby, esq. M.P. a dau. 
—At Milford House, Surrey, the wife of 
Rev. Edm. Probyn, of twins—22. At Dur- 
ham, the wife of Rev. James Baker, a son. 
—23. In Tenterden-street, Mrs. Henry 
Dance, a son.—24. At Woodford Hall, the 
wife of W. Whitaker Maitland, esq. a son.— 
At Leyton, the wife of J. C. Forsyth, esq. 
a dau.—At Southgate, the wife of T. A. 
Curtis, esq. a dau. 

Dec. 10. At Otterden Rectory, the wife 


of the 2 oS aa = Gnente At 
Aqualate Hall, ire, Boughey, 
a son.—14. At the Rectory, High Fol 
the wife of Rev. H. J. Earle, a son.—15. At 
Woodburn, Morningside, Scotland, the wife 
of G. Ross, esq. Advocate, a dau.—16. At 
Eglingham Vicarage, the wife of Rev. Hen. 
B. Tristram, a dau.—18. Lady Caroline Pen- 
nant, a dau—1i9. At Little Ealing, the 
wife of Rev. H. W. Simpson, a son.—At 
Islington, the wife of E. Cohen, esq. a son.— 
20. At Ballancrieff House, Lady Ellibank, 
a dau.—21. At Whitton, the wife of C. 
Calvert «su. M.P. a son and heir.—At 
Formosa, near Maidenhead, the wife of 
Gen. Ashworth, a dau.—22. The wife of 
John Arnold, esq. of Old Bond-st. a son.— 
23. At Cnale Pars 2, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of Rev. Craven » @ dau.—24. At 
Glasgow, the wife of G. Govan, M. D. Bengal 
Establishment, a son.—29. In Mortimer- 
street, the wife of Col. Hugh Baillie, a dau. 
—31. The wife of — esq. of 
Finsbury-square, a daughter. 

MAR- 
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MARRIAGES. 


_ Lately, Alex. son of W. Smith, esq. of 
Fulwood Lodge, near Liverpool, to Sophia 
‘Sherbourne, dau. of R. Murray, esq.——At 
Heanor, Rev. W. Herbert, of oom to 
Jane~Anne, dau. of Mr. Whinfield, of Gate- 
head.——At Gottenburg, Rev. M. Morgan, 
of Tym-y-Garth, to Fanny, dau. of J. North- 
men, esq. late of St. James’s-st. Rev. 
D.C. Lewis, Vicar of Ruislip, to Julia, dau. 
of late W. Pitt, of Windsor.——Rev. J. 
Roaf, of Wolverhampton, to Mary-Anne, 
dau. of late Mr. Buss. Wm. Milligan, 
M.D. of Sloane-st. to Eliz. Sybil, dau. of 
late Col. Lane, E. 1. C.’s Service, and of La- 
nesville, co. Dublin.——At Chiswick, Jas. 
Walter Cary, esq. of Magdalen Hall, to Ca- 
therine, dau. of R. Fergusson, esq. At 
Lambeth, Sam. Brown, esq. of Great Rus- 
sell-st. to Anne-Pearce, dau. of late J. Hors- 
fall, esq. F.R.S. 

Sept. 2. Jos. son of J. Martineau, esq. of 
Stamford-hill, to Caroline Bridget, dau. of 
late Dr. Parry, of Bath.——s3. Taylor Her- 
riogham, esq. of Brentwood, to Mary-Anne, 
dau. of late Rev. T. Woodroffe, Rector of 
Oakley.—_—4. Jas. Sterling, esq. Capt. R. 
N. to Ellen, dau. of Jas. Mangles, = 
of Woodbridge, near Guildford———J. W. 
Bridges, esq. of Great Coram-st. son of G. 
Bridges, esq. of Gloucester-place, to Har- 
riet, dau. of J. Hanson, esq. of the Rookery, 
Woodford, and of Great Bromley Hall. 
6. James-Taylor, sixth son of late G. Wray, 
esq. of Thoralby, to Sarah, dau. of Wood- 
cock Winstanley, esq. of Winsleydale. 
13. J. W: May, esq. Secretary of the Am- 
bassador of the Netherlands, to Anne, dau. 
of late N. Gilbert, esq. of Denton-court, 
Kent.——18. Austin Neame, esq. of Home- 
stall, Feversham, to.Anne, dau. of Richard 
Beale, esq. of River Hall, Biddinden. 
23. Revd. Prescott, Vicar of North So- 
‘mercoates, to Eliza, dau. of late T. Phillips, 
esq. of Louth.——James, son of G. Henry 
Trimbey, esq. of Balham-hill, to Harriet- 
Rebecca, dau. of George Emmett, esq. of 
Streatham. 24. ‘Hen.-Vere Bacon, esq. 
wf London, to A. dau. of G. H. de Seigneux, 
¢¢q. of Lausanne.——At Childwall, ca- 
‘shire, Duncan Macdougall, esq. ‘of Arden- 
trine, Argyleshire, to Helen-Anne, eldest 
dau, of Wm.-Macmurdo Duncan, esq. of 

bburgh. 
‘~e At Kew, Edward Tyrrell, esq. of 
Guildhall, to Fanny, only child of late W. 
Lingham, esq. of Ewell——6. At St. War- 
burg, Kent, R. Everest, esq. to Mary-Anne, 
dau. of T. Comport, esq. of Whitehall, Hoo. 
—At Paris, William Moore, only son of 
Robt. Patten, esq. of Westport, Ireland, to 
Charlotte, dau. of Maj. P. Stewart.——9. 
James Mack Child, esy. of Bigelly House, 
Pembrokeshire, to Emma-Elizabeth-Towns- 
hend-Webb Bowen, daughter of Hugh- 
Webb Bowen, esq. of Camrose House, and 


























niece of Colonel Ince, of Chryitbeton—— 
11. At Hilton, Thomas, 2d son of late R. 
Jenkins, esq. of St. Catharine’s, to Sophia- 
Louisa, 4th dau. of late John Briant, esq. 
4 Gould’s-hill oe Lee ——t8. 
rancis Palgrave, by nner Te » to 

Eliz. dau. of des. Turner, esq. ded 
mouth. At Bath, Rev. Dr. Prevost, of 
Tisbury, to Miss Tawke, of Dulwich_—— 
14. In Tralee, Capt. Richards, of Preven- 
tive Water Guard, at Castletown, Bearha- 
ven, to Miss Kirwan, dau. of late Dean of 
Killala. v. Z. S. Warren, Vicar of 
Dorrington, and second Master of Oakham 
School, to Maria, dau. of Rev. J. Lamb, 
Rector of Stretton, co. Rutland—Hen. 
Philip, eldest son of Philip-Lybhe Powys, 
esq. of Hardwick-house, Oxon. and Broom- 
field-house, Middlesex, to Philippa~-Emma, 
youngest dau. of late W. Cunliffe Shawe, 
esq- 21. Rev. H. Czesar-Hankins Haw- 
kins, to Mary, dau. of John Turner, esq. of 
Hatherley House. At Knaresborough, 
the Rev. Walter Levett, Rector of Carlton, 
in Craven, to Susan, 2d dau. of late Jose 
Sheepshanks, esq. of Leeds. 22. At He- 
mel-FPempstead, Herts, Robt. Playfair, esq. 
nephew of late Professor Playfair, to dau. of 
late J. White, esq. of Devonshire-pl.—— 
28. At Marylebone, Sir C. J. Smith, bart. 
of Suttons, to Belinda, dau, of late G. Cole- 
brooke, esq. and grand-dau. of Sir G. C. bt. 

Nov. 3. At Westminster, John, son of 
T. Jervis, esq. of Old Palace Yard, one of 
his Majesty’s Counsel, to Catharine~Jane- 
dau. of Alex. Mundell, esq. of Parliament- 
st. At Lawbaden, Rev. Mr. Vernon, of 
Hanbury, to Angela-Emily, dau. of J. Her- 
bert Foley, esq. of Ridgeway, Pembroke- 
shire, and niece of Adm, Sir T. Foley, K.C.B. 
——10. At Marylebone, Walter- Stevenson 
Davidson, of Sedieadies to Anne, only dau. 
of Gilbert Mathison, esq. and grand-dau. of 
late Sir W. Farquhar, bt. 28. At Co- 
penhagen, Baron Bille-Barhe, to the dau. 
of Maj.-gen, Von. Bulow.——29. At Edin- 
burgh, Sir Abraham Elton, bt. of Elverdon 
Court, Somerset, to Mary, dau. of late W. 
Stewart, esq. of Castle Stewart, and niece of 
Earl of —- és 

Dec. 2. At eorge’s, Bloomsbury, J. 
Johnson, esq. 6f Dawson, Kent, to Helen, 
dau. of W. Learmouth, esq. of Montagu-st. 
Russell-sq. ——9. Rev. Ww. Acton, Rector 
of Ayott St. Lawrence, Herts, to Henrietta, 
Sd dau. of Sir C. Watson, bt. of Wrathing 
Park, Cambridge, and niece to the Lord 
—— of Ireland.——15. Jos. Smith, 
esq. of Mount Butler, King’s ‘County, 
26th Reg. to Lady Carden, velict of paren 
€. bt. of Templemore House.——30. Jos. 
Stinton, ‘esq. of Lincoln's Inn, and of ‘the 
Inver Temple, Barrister-at-Law, to Eliza- 
beth, only dau. of Rev. H. Davis,-of Eaton 
Bishop, and Vicar of Peter-church. 
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Lorp MiForp. 
Nov, 28. At his seat, Picton Castle, 
Pembrokesbire, in bis 82d year, the Right 
Hon. Richard, Lord Milford, Baron Mil- 
ford, of the kingdom of treland ; Lord 
Lieutenant and Custos Rotulorum of the 
county of Pembroke, and of the town 
and county of Haverfordwest. 
Descended from a lang line of illus- 
trious ancestors, at whose head stands 
that mighty name, of which Britons are 
so justly proud—Caractacus, his Lord- 
ship was not ouly distinguished for 
loyalty, hospitality, benevolence, and a 
peculiar elegance of manner, but was 
also much revered as a kind landlord, 
humane master, and sincere friend; in 
which amiable qualities he is likely to be 
emulated in the successor to his Castle 
and vast estates, his Lordship’s relative, 
Richard-Bulkeley-Philipps Graut, Esq. 
On vhe 8th of December, the morning 
appuinted for the funeral of this much- 
beloved Nobleman, the avenues leading 
to the ancient family residence. were 
thronged with spectators, On the body 
being placed in the bearse, it was fol- 
lowed by two mourning carriages, con- 
taining the Clergymen and medical at- 
tendants, adetachment of the Dungleddy 
Yeomanry, gentlemen, tenants, &c, in 
number 480; these were followed by a 
numerous train on foot. Five mourning 
coaches conveyed the chief mourners 
and principals of the housebald, suc- 
ceeded by forty gentlemen’s carriages, 
containing the pall-bearers and other 
friends of the deceased. Anotber de- 
tachment of the Yeomanry cavalry closed 
the rear ; the whole procession compris- 
ing about 5000 persons. It was met by 
the Corporation of the town and county 
of Haverfordwest, of whom his Lord- 
ship was the oldest member, accom- 
panied by banners of the different cor- 
porate bodies, the Royal Pembrokeshire 
band then falling in before the hearse, 
performing the Dead Mareh in Saul. 
The remains of the venerable Peer were 
deposited by the side of his father, in 
the family vault in St. Mary’s Church, 
Descended from a loyal race, attach- 
ment to his Sovereign in Lord Milford’s 
breast lost none of its patriotic warmth, 
as the energy he displayed, and the mi- 
litary force be supplied during the late 
revolutionary war, abundantly proved. 
The Castle, where he so long lived re- 
Spected, and within whose walls he died 
im peage, was, by his ancestor Sir Ri- 
chard Philipps, so strongly garrisoned 
and fortified fer Charles the First, that, 
unable to take it by storm, thc rebels 


endeavoured, by stratagem, to get into 
their possession his Lordship’s grand- 
father, then a child, but in this at- 
tempt they were baffled also. 

Indeed, to quote the glowing language 
of a provincial historian, « Picton 
Castle, built in the reign of William 
Rufus, owes its beauties to circumstances 
which wealth cannot purchase or titles 
confer ; circumstances to which age, 
and an unbroken line of ancestry in its 
possessors, have given value, and made 
venerable. It is a castle, and I believe 
a solitary instance, that was never for- 
feited, never deserted, never vacant ; 
that never knew a melancholy blank in 
its want of a master; from whose walls 
hospitality was never exiled, aud whose 
Governors may be said to have been he- 
reditary :—a castle, in the midst af pos- 
sessions and forests coeval with itself, 
and proudly looking down, over a spas 
cious domain, on woods of every after. 
growth, to an inland sea, bounding its 
property and its prospects. Such is Pic 
ton Castle.”’—Fenton’s Pembrokeshire, 

GENERAL Sig A. Farrineton, Barr. 

Nov. 3. At Blackheath, aged 83, Sir 
Anthony Farrington, Bart. D.C. L, Gene- 
ral in the Army, Colonel of the Ist bat- 
talion Royal Artillery, and Director Ge- 
neral of the Field Train depart ment. 

He was the son of the late Charles 
Farrington, Esq. Lieut.-colonel Com- 
mandant of a battalion of Artillery, by 
Anne daughter of Anthony Crouche, Esq, 
aud was born Feb. 6, 1741, O. S, 

He was appointed toa Lieutenancy in 
the Royal Artillery on the 29th Oct, 
1755, and served at Byfleet Camp in 
1756, and Chatham Camp in 1757 aad 
1758. He was appointed First Lieutenant 
2¢ April 1757, aud served with that rank 
at Gibraltar from 25th April 1758 to Ist. 
Feb. 1759; and as Captain-Lieutenant 
from the latter period to the 23d Ma’ 
1763, when he returned to England. 
He was appointed Captain of a Company 
the 23d May 1764, and served from 14th 
August 1764 to 18th Nov. 1768, at New 
York and different parts of Ameriea. 
He returned in May 1773 ta New York, 
apd joined the army. He was at Boston 
from 7th August 1774 to March 1776. 

He was at Halifax from April te 
June 1776; and with'the army when at 
Long Island. On the 12th Nov, 1780, 
he was appointed Major in the Artillery, 
and Lieutenant-col, Ist Dec, 1782. He 
remained with the army in America to 
2ist May 1783, and then returned to 
England. Whilst serving in Auscie, 

this 
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this Officer was present at the battles 
of Brooklyn, Long Island, White Plains, 
and Brandywine; during the attack and 
siege of Boston; and rating with 
the in their attack at Bunker's 
bill, and with the army in the Chesa- 
peake, and at the taking of Phila- 
delpbia. He bad the command of the 
Artillery at Plymouth from the 17th 
March 1788 to 9th March 1789, when 
he went to Gibraltar in command of the 
Artillery, and served there from 25th 
May 1790 to 24th June 1791. He was 
appointed Colonel 16th March 1791, Ma- 
jor General 26th Feb. 1795, and Colonel 
Commandant of the Ist Battalion of the 
Royal Artillery 25th April 1796. He 
commanded the garrison at Woolwich 
from Ist April 1794 to the 27th April 
1797. He embarked in Sept. 1799, to 
join the army in Holland, under the 
Duke of York, and returned the Novem- 
ber following to England. He received 
the rank of Lieutenant General 29th 
April 1802, and was appointed Com- 
mandant of the Field Train Depart- 
ment, and President of a Select Com- 
mittee of Artillery Officers, 8th July 1805, 
and placed on the staff of the army irom 
that date, till promoted to the rank of 
General Ist Jan. 1812, 

On the 3d Oct. 1818, he was created 
a Baronet. He received the honorary 
degree of D.C. L. from the University 
of Oxford. 

He had served faithfully in three 
reigns, for the long period of 68 years, 
being at the time of his death the oldest 
Officer in the British service, retaining 
the use of his faculties, and performing 
the functions of his office to the last. 

As a husband, parent, benefactor, and 
friend, few have been more ardently be- 
loved, or will be more sincerely and 
deeply lamented. 

On the 9th of March 1766, he mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Alexander 
Colden of New York, Esq. and had issue 
2'sons and 3 daughters. The eldest son, 
Charles-Colden Farrington, Captain 
33d Foot, deceased, married and had 
issue Charles-Henry, Capt. 31st Foot, 
who succeeds his grandfather in the title. 





Hon. Cuarves-Henry-HIt Trevor. 

Sept.18, At Stapleton, the Hon.Charles- 
Henry-Hill Trevor. This gentleman was 
riding, with twenty others, for the cup 
at Stapleton Park races, on Tuesday 
the 9th, and when a full length before 
any of them, he came in contact with a 
post fixed for starting other races from, 
by which he was so seriously hurt, that 
he was immediately removed to Staple- 
ton, where he lingered, in a state: of 
stupor a few days, when, to the great 
grief of his father, Lord Dungannon, 


and other relatives, that were attending 
the mournfal couch, he breathed his 
last.. On the 19th an inquest was beld, 
—verdict, accidental death. 

He was second son to Lord Dugan: 
non, and had only completed his 22d 
year on the day the melancholy accident 
occurred, 

On the 24th his remains were interred 
in the family-vault of the Duke of Graf- 
ton, in Fitzroy Chapel, Highgate. 





ELEANor Jos. 

Sept. 17. Eleanor Job, in Church- 
court, in the parish of St. Giles, at the 
very advanced age of 105 years. In the 
first contest between this country and 
America, she accompanied her husband, 
who was a soldier of artillery, to the lat- 
ter country, where she attended with 
the army in every campaign that took 
place, as principal nurse in what was 
called at that time the flying hospital. 
Her intrepidity and humanity were 
equally proverbial with the army, for 
she had been often known to rush for- 
ward at the cannon’s mouth, on the 
field of battle, to assist in the dressing 
of the wounded suldiers, with whom she 
was held in such regard that she was 
familiarly known among them 4 the 
name of “Good Mother Job.” At the 
battle of Quebee she was particularly 
conspicuous iu her heroic exertions tu 
relieve the wounded, and was: the per- 
son selected on that occasion to prepare 
for embalment the remains of the brave, 
gallant, and lamented Wolfe. She it was 
that on that melancholy occasion 
formed the necessary ablutiuns of the 
internal of the body. Her hus- 
band having been killed in battle, she 
returned at the close of the war to this 
her native country, without any ade- 
quate provision for her support, and for 
the last fifty years she has been a pau- 
per in the parish of St.Giles, It is but 
justice to the different Overseers, and 
other officers of this parish, to say, that 
they have for several years past done 
every thing in their power to render the 
close of such a life as comfortable as 
such circumstances could allow. She 
continued perfectly rational to the last 
moment, aud a few days beforé her death‘ 
was conversing familiarly about the build- 
ing of St.Giles’s Church in the year 1733, ' 
of which she had a perfect recollection. ' 
Her features were remarkably fine and 
prominent, of the Roman order. Mr. Bur-* 
gess, the parish surgeon of St. Giles’s, on 
hearing of her death, had a cast of the face’ 
immediately taken. The daughter, aged ‘ 
63, the grand-daughter; aged 40; and 
the grand-daughter, aged 15, paid’ the 
last tribute of respéct'and affection tothe 
remains of their venerable parent. 


Hon. 

















Hon. Georce Fincn. 

Lately. At Richmond Barracks, Dub- 
lin, of a typhus fever, the Hon. George 
Finch, Ensign in the 15th Regiment. 
He was the youngest brother of the 
Earl of Aylesford, and the Hon. Major 
Fineb, Military Secretary to Lord Com- 
bermere. 

The remains of this lamented officer 
were removed from Richmond Barracks, 
Dublin, and interred with military bo- 
nours. The procession was highly im- 
posing: the band of the Queen’s played 
the Dead March in Saul, &c. The body, 
deposited in a richly mounted coffin, 
was’ placed: in an elegant bearse with 
white plumes, and drawn by six horses ; 
three Officers of the Queen’s walked at 
each side of the body, wearing black 
silk scarfs : part of the regiment follow- 
ed; the rear was brought up by a num- 
ber of Officers in full-dress uniform, two 
and two, with crape arm-bands and 
sword-knots. 





Mrs. Bankes. 

Nov. 22. In Old Palace-yard, after a 
short illness, aged 62, Frances wife of 
Henry Bankes, Esq. M. P. for Corfe 
Castle ; and daughter of William Wood- 
ley, Esq. Governor of the Leeward Istands. 

The death of this lady was rather 
sudden. Mr. Bankes, bis wife, and fa- 
mily, were at their beautiful seat, Corfe 
Castle, where he b indisposed, and 
came-to town for advice. He was ac- 
companied by Mrs. Bankes, who was 
then in good health ; but she afterwards 
hecame indisposed, and in the course of 
two or three days she died. She was a 
verylusty lady. Her daughter, the Hon. 
Mrs. Stapleton, died a few weeks since. 
(See p. 469.) 

This lady, in 1781, shone at Bath in 
the first circles of fashion: she drew all 
eyes and warmed all hearts. Her beauty, 
ease, politeness, and elegance, were dis- 
tinguishably eminent. In afver-life she 
was equally distinguished in public as a 
leader of fashion among the great, and 
for her amiable virtues in private life. 

Her remains were deposited in a vault 
within St. Margaret’s Church, Westmin- 
ster. -The hearse was followed by Mr. 
Bankes’s three sons (one of whom, the 
Rev. Mr. Bankes, is married to a daugh- 
ter of the Lord Chancellor) as chief 
mourners; and they were succeeded by 
the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Wel- 
lington, Lord Colchester, Lord Falmouth 
(married to one of Mr. Bankes’s daugh- 
ters), General Nugent (also married to 
one of Mr. Bankes’s daughters), &c. in 
their several carriages; and 25 other 
carriages of the nobility and gentry. 

Gent. Mac. Suppi. XCIII. Parr I. 
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Mr. Jown Fatconer. 

Nov. 21, Suddenly, in Calton, Mr. 
John Falconer, hair-dresser, Kirk-street, 
Glasgow. While he was in the act of 
shaving a man, he staggered,-and was 
just falling, when be was placed in a 
chair, and expired in five minutes. He 
will long be remembered by hundreds 
who were his customers—his shop was 
the arena of all local discussion ; it was 
in fact denominated the Calton.Coffee- 
room, and was the resort of all the bo- 
rough politicians. His father and he 
have been in the trade for upwards -of 
half a century. His father was the first 
who reduced the price of shaving to a 
halfpenny ; and when his brethren’ in 
the town wished him again to raise it, 
old Strap replied, ‘* Charge a penny! 
Jock and me are just considering about 
lowering it to a farthing.” He would 
never take more thana halfpenny though 
it was offered him; and being very skil- 
ful at his business, and of a frank, jocu- 
lar turn, he bad a large share of public 
favour, and was enabled even at this 
low rate to gather money and build 
houses. About sixteen years ago - he 
died, and his son carried on the busi- 
ness ; but he often said others wrought 
for need, but he did it for pleasure or 
recreation, and never was so happy as 
when he was improving the. counte- 
nances of the lieges. He was generally 
allowed to be at the top of his profes- 
sion: and there are some old men whom 
he and his father have shaved for 50 
years, and whose boast it was that they 
were never touched by another. His 
shop was furnished with two dozen of 
antique chairs, as many pictures, and 
a musical clock; and for a long time 
he had a good library of books, but they 
at length nearly wholly disappeared, and 
he took up to his house the few that re- 
mained as his own share. At two dif- 
ferent times, when trade was dull, he 
gave his tenants a jubilee on the term 
day, and presented their discharges 
without receiving a farthing. He has 
left behind him property worth between 
20001. and 3000/1.— Glasgow Chronicle. 





Wituam Tronson Du Coupray. 


Aug. 30. At the house of his friend, 
Mr. Cliff, College of Surgeons, Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields, where he was attended with 
the greatest kindness by a benevolent 
family, who tried every means to prv- 
serve the life of a man tull of talents and 
social qualities, in bis 27th year, Wil- 
liam Tronson Du Coudray. 

He was nephew to the eloquent Tron- 
son Du Coudray, who defended the un- 

fortunate 
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fortunate Queen of France ‘before the 
legal murderers, whe calamniated ber, 
even asa mother. The courageous Ad- 
vocate was sent by Barras, in 1797, to 
Guiana, where he expired. 


M. GaRNERIN, 

4ug... In Paris, M. Garnerin, the 
aeronaut. About a week before, be had 
a sudden stroke of apoplexy in the 
Theatre du Jardin Beaujon, in conse- 
quence of which he let go the rope of 
the curtain, which was in bis band, and 
the curtain fell on his head and severely 
wounded him. From the effects of this 
blow be never recovered. 

M. Garnerin, though perhaps not the 
most scientific, was one of the most ad- 
venturous aeronauts that ever dared 





“With wings not given to man t’ at- 
tempt the air.”’ 


He was the man who first made the ex- 
periment of descending in a parachute, 
and the British metropolis saw, with 
fear and astonishment, a daring indivi- 
dual, at an immeasurable distance from 
the earth, separating himself from the 
hazardous balloon to take the chance of 
reaching the ground in safety by an un- 
tried experiment.. This event took place 
on the 2Ist of September, 1802, from an 
inclosure near North Audley-street. At 
six o’clock the curds of the balloon were 
cut, and the balloon rapidly mounted to 
a great height. After hovering seven 
or eight minutes in the upper region of 
the atmosphere, he meditated a descent 
in his parachute. Well might he be 
supposed to linger there in dread sus- 
pense, and to 
*€ Jook a while 
Pondering on his voyage; for no narrow 
frith 
He had to cross. 
He views the breadth, and without longer 
pause, [throws 
Downright into the world’s first region 
His my ood precipitant, and wings with 
wa 
Through th the pure marble air, his Secs 


M. Garnerin, in bis account of this 
descent, says, “1 measured with my 
eye the vast space that separated me 
from the rest of the human race. I felt 

my courage confirmed by the certainty 
of my combinations being just. I then 
took out my knife, and with a hand 
firm, from a conscience void of reproach, 
and which had never been lifted against 
any one.but in the field of victory, | cut 
the cord: my balloon rose, and | felt 
myself precipitated with a velocity which 
was checked by the sudden unfolding of 
my parachute. 1 saw that all my calcu- 
lations were just, and my mind remained 





Osiruany.—M, Garnerin.—Mr. Wm. Green. 
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calm and serene. I endeavotired to mo- 
dulate my gravitation ; and the o’cilla- 
tion which I experienced increased in’ 
proportion as I approached the breeze 
that blows in the middle regidns: nearly 
ten minutes bad elapsed, and-f felt that 
the more time I took in descending; 
the safer [ could reach the ground. “At 
length I perceived thousands of persons, 
some on horseback and others en foot, 
following me ; all of whom encouraged 
me by their wishes, while they opened 
their arms to receive me. I came near 
the earth, and after one bound I landed, 
and quitted the parachute without shock 
or accident.’’ See vol. exxu. p. 873. 

According to M. Garnerin’s caleula- 
tion, he had been to the height of 4154 
French feet. The balloon fell on the 
next day near Farnham in Surrey. 


Mea, Wiiiiam Green. 

April 28. At Ambleside, aged 62, Mr. 
William Green, of Keswick and Amble- 
side. He had lived twenty years at the 
two last places, in the midst of beauti- 
ful scenery. It was the business of his 
life to study Nature, and to that busi- 
ness be brought talents, perseverance, 
and enthusiasm. He knew the recesses 
of the groves and woods, as well as the 
stock-dove, and the cliffs and recesses of 
the fells, as well as the ravines. He was 
witty and pleasant, aud there was a sim- 
plicity, a é and boni: » about 
the man himself, which any one who 
eonversed with him, or perused his works, 
could not fail to be pleased with.—He 
published ‘* Studies from Nature, con- 
taining 78 outline engravings of scenery 
in Cumberland, Westmoreland, and Lan- 
cashire, with descriptious,”’ fol. 1809.— 
** The Tourist’s New Guide; containing 
a Description of the Lakes, Mountains, 
and Scenery in Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Lancashire; with sume ac- 
count of their bordering Towns and Vil- 
lages,” 2 vols. 8vo. 1822. 











Miss ANNE FonNERBAU. 

Sept..13. At Cheltenham, to the deep 
regret of her sorrowing family and friends, 
and in the 22d year of ber age, Anne, the 
youngest daughter of the Rev. Chas. Wm. 
Fonuereau, of Christ Church, Ipswich. 
This amiable and interesting young lady 
left [pswich with her parents on the Ist 
of Sept. and arrived at Cheltenham on 
the 6th, where she was seized with an 
inflammatory and bilious attack, which 
baffled the skill of her medical attend- 
ants, and whieh in a few days termi- 
nated her existence. During the inter- 
val of her short, but painful illness, sbe 
evinced the greatest ure and re- 


signation, py her piety, and natural 
sweetness of disposition, shene conspi- 
cuous 
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cunous to the last. An hour previous to 
her decease, she requested her afflicted 
father (who constantly attended her), 
to read to her the office for the visita- 
tion of the sick, in which she most de- 
voutly jomed. At its conclusion, with a 
serenity that shewed the fearless inno- 
cence of ber guileless heart, she remark- 
ed, how dreadful death must be to the 
wicked, and then sunk into his arms, 
and without a sigh expired. 

“Now sleeps what once was beauty, once was 


Grace, that with tenderness and sense combin'd 
To form that harmony of soul and face, 

Where beauty shone the mirror of the mind, 
Such was the maid, that in the morn of youth, 

In virgin innocence, in nature’s — 
Blest with each art that owes its c! to truth, 

Sunk in a father’s fond embrace, and died. 
He 3: O venerate the tear: 

Faith lends her aid to ease affliction’s load ; 
The parent mourns his child — the bier, 

The Christian yields an ange} to his God.” 

Mason. 

The remains. of this lamented young 
lady were on the 22d deposited in the 
family cemetery in the Church of St, 
Margaret at Ipswich. L. J. 


—@— 


CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 

2. Aged 74, the Rev. Thomas 
Winstanley, D.D. Principal of St. Alban’s 
Hall, Camden Professor of Ancient History, 
Landean Professor of Arabic in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 
London. He was of Brasen-nose College, 
Oxford, where he took his degrees of M. A. 
June'17, 1774; B.D. Dec. 6, 1798; D. D. 
Dec. 11, 1798. In 1771 he was presented 
to the living of St. Dunstan in the East. 
On the death of the learned and Rev. Thos. 


Warton, B.D. the Poet and To; ‘ 
in 1790, he was elected Camden Profescor of 
History. In the same year he was presented 
to the living of Steyning. In 1794 he was 
collated to the Prebendel Stall of Cadding- 
ton Major in St. Paul’s, on the resigoation 
of the Bishop of Rochester. He was elected 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, Oxford, on 
the death of the Rev. Francis Randolph, 
D.D. Feb. 18, 1797. ln 1814 he was elected 
Laudean 


ofthe Poetics of Aristotle, with a Latin ver- 
sion, various readings, an index and notes, 
ee in the University 
with a Latin translation, was discontinued. 


He was Editor of the collected Works of 
Daniel Webb, esq. a beautiful volume in 
<warto, ornamented with a capital engravi 
from # design by Mr. Leenhyat Backaopjand 
mow become a Liber rarissimus, in conse- 
quence of the destructive fire of February 
8, ras. 





Ositruary.-——Miss dnne Fonnereau. 
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ford. He was ery Wy ne Oxford, 
where he . A. May 24, 1769, 


D.C. L. 16,1774; was presented to 
the living of Aston in 1780, by Sir Charles 
Holt, bart.; and to that of in the 


same year, — Robt. Lawley, bart. 

Sept. 4. In his 83d » the Rev. John 
Cayley, of Low Hall, in the p i —— 
ton, and father of John Cayley, esq. He 
was the Vicar and Rector of Terri » 
— Castle Howard, which living he held 

ly 60 » bei to it in 
1765 by Timer 

Sept.5. In his 80th year, the Rev. Richard 
Raikes, M. A. Canon of St. David's, Pre- 
bendary of Huntingdon in the Cathedral of 
Hereford, and Perpetual Curate of Maise- 
more, near Gloucester. He was of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he proceeded 
B. A. 1767, M. A. 1770; was ted to 
the ao Cu of Maisemore in 1793, 
= ishop of ter. In 1809 was 
e to bend in Hereford Cathedral, 
and was appointed a Canon of St. David's, 
and Treasurer of that Cathedral. He was a 
gentleman whose hospi and munificence 
were unbounded, and whose loss will be long 
and sincerely felt. 

Sept.5 Atthe at Ashe, Hants, 
in his 42d year, the Rev. J. P. G. Lefroy, 
of that place, and of Ewshot House, Hants. 
He was presented to the living of Ashe in 
1806, by Henry Maxwell, esq. 

Sept. 5. At Blandford, the Rev. Thomas 
Topping, B.A. Vicar of Ewerne Minster, 
co. Dorset. He was of Peter-house, Carn- 
bridge, where he took his degree of B. A. 
in 1772, and was instituted to the above 
living in 1783, on the presentation of the 
Dean and Chapter of Windsor. 

Sept. 7. At Fairfield, near Manchester, 
suddenly, at an advanced age, the Rev. 
Thomas Moore, one of the Bishops of the 
Church of the United Brethren, commonly 
called Moravians. 

Sept. 8. In Chandos-street, Cavendish- 
square, in his 25th year, the Rev. George 
Stone, son of George Graham Stone, esq. of 
Jamaica. 

Sept. 8. An Inquisition’ was taken at 
Warboys, on view of the body of the worthy 
and much respected Vicar of Godmanchester 
and West Haddon, the Rev. James Chartres, 
who in the height of health dropped down 
and expired, without a groan or sigh. His 
death was occasioned by the rapture of a 
blood-vessel in his He was formerly 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, B. A. 
1778, M. A. 1781; was to the 
Viearage of West Haddon in 1784, zs 
Whitfield, esq., and to that of Godmanches- 
ter 
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ter in 1806, by the Dean and Chapter* of 
Westminster. aaa Cheney lag 
. 9. At Middleton » near Ban- 
bent teed 88, the Revi Edward Elis, M:A. 
Vicar of Chippenham, Wilts, formerly Stu- 
dent of Christ Church, Oxford, where he 
took his degree of M. A. Oct. 10, 1809. In 
1814 the ‘succeeded the learned Dr. Wm. 
Pagé, on his promotion to the Head-Master- 
ship, as Under-Master of Westminster- 
School; which important station he was 
obliged ‘to relinquish ffom want of health. 
In 1815 his College presented him to the 
living of Chippenham. 
. Sept. 9. In Park-place, aged 32, the Rev. 
Robert Peel, son of Thomas Peel, esq. of 
Manchester. 

Sept. 16. At Barnetby-le-Beck, near 

Brigg, the Rev. J. Pearson, a respectable 

reacher in the Methodist connection in the 

rigg circuit. After preaching at the above 
village on the preceding evening, he retired 
to bed apparently in good health. On the 
following morning he was overheard engaged 
in fervent prayer in his apartment: soon 
after which, a noise, occasioned doubtless by 
his fall, induced one of the family where he 
slept to ascertain the cause, when the utmost 
alarm was excited by discovering that the 
vital spark bad fled. He has left a- widow 
and three children. 

Sept. 27. At the Rectory, Hougham, 
co. Lincoln, to the irreparable loss of. his 
family, and the deep regret of. all who knew 
his worth and virtues, aged 48, the Rev. 
George Thorold. He was third son of Sir 
John Thorold, bart. of Syston Park, near 
Grantham (who died Feb. 25, 1815) by Jane 
only child and heiress of Millington Hay- 
ford, of Millington, co. Chester, esq. (who 
died March, 1807); was born in London 
May 1776, married in. May 1804 Eliza- 
beth only daughter of Benjamin Baugh, of 


ream Bristol, esq. and had issue 


six sons. In 1805 his father presented him 
to the living of Hougham cum Marston. 

October 7. At Axbtidge, Rev. R. Jenkins, 
D.C. L. member of the Common Council of 
Bridgewater. 

Oct. 9. At Walton, near Peterborough, 
aged 25, the Rev. John Wm. King, M. A. 
and Fellow of Corpus Christi Coll. Oxford. 

Oct. 17. At Glasgow, the Rev. Alexander 
Jamieson, of the Scotch Episcopal Chapel. 

Novemter 4. At East Knoyle, Wilts, the 
Rev. J. Helyar. 

Nov. 4. In his 71st year the Rev. John 
Selwyn, rector of Ludgershall and Coulstone, 
Wilts, Master of Wigston’s Hospital, Lei- 
cester, and Succentor of Salisbury Cathedral. 
He was of Pembroke College, Oxford, B.C.L. 
1780. He was instituted to the Rectory of 
Ludgershall in 1777 on the presentation of 
Mr. Selwyn; was presented to the Master- 
ship of Wigton’s Hospital in January 1793 ; 
and ta the Rectory ‘of Coulstone in 1798 by 
the King. 


{xc1u. 


Nov, 16. After a tedious illness; the Rev, 
W’. Cullen, R. Cs Dean of: the: Diocese of 
Kildare and Leighlin, and for upwards of 20 
years Rector of the parish ip. 

Lately.: At Bridport, Rev.' M1, Anstis.:.: 

At Asfordby, near Melton Mowbray, ad- 
vanced in ra the Rev. Thomas Beaumont 
Burnaby, M. A. Rector of that Parish, and 
Vicar of Ashby Folville, Leicestershire. ‘ He 
was of St, John's College Cambridge, where 
he proceeded B. A. 1766, M. A. 1769... He 
was Lord of the Manor of Asfordby and 
owner of the advowson. On the 17th of 
ye 1777 he ory himself Rector of 

sfordby, and a dispensation granted 
to hold it with the Tae of Ashby Fol- 
ville, to which he was ted on the 21st 
of Sept. 1776 by the Hon. Col. John Grey. 
He married Catherine Clark, dau. of William 
Abney, esq. of Measham-field, co. Leicester, 
a lady of considerable property; and he built 
a very spacious and comfortable rectorial 
house. Mr. Nichols, in his ** History .of 
Leicestershire,” acknowledges his obliga- 
tions to this gentleman “ for much useful 
information.” 

Aged 62, the Rev. G. Chippendall, many 
years Curate of Winwick. 

Suddenly, Dr. Davenport, late of Trinit 
College, Dablin. The Doctor, who was : 
most amiable and worthy character, had, it 

pears, laboured under mental derangement 
for a considerable time. : 

At Hereford, aged 24, the Rev. Thomas 
Edward Duncumb, B. A. of Exeter ae 
Oxford, and eldest son of the Rev. John 
Duncumb, Rector of Abbey Dore, and Vicar 
of Mansel Lacy, in that county. 

. At Colton, aged 65, the Rev. #. Eller- 
ton, many years minister of that place. » «: 

At Barbon, aged 67, the Rev: W. Hewet- 
son. 

At Bohringendorf, where he performed 
the duties of Parish Priest, in his 94th year, 
Prince Meinrad of Hohetzollern- Heckingen 
Canon of the former Chapters of Cologne 
and Constance. 

Whilst in the act of being married to Mrs. 
Smith, a widow, late of Byford, near Here- 
ford, the Rev. Henry Hopkins. On opening 
the paper and producing the ring, he sud- 
denly fell backwards on the floor, and: in 
less than 10 minutes life was extinct. Al- 
though he was extremely infirm, being be- 
tween 60 and 70 years of age,:yet he was 
first at church, where he waited with great 
anxiety and perturbation of mind the arrival 
of the bride, who did not appear till a con- 
siderable lapse of time after the i 
hour, which, it is supposed, caused 
ture of a blood vessel, and s ceandeea 
He was a native of Dorston in: county, 
and served as Curate some ‘since at 
Byford, near Hereford, where during an ill- 
ness: he- experienced ckindness. from 
Mrs. Smith, who is ‘abous 40; and onthe 
death of her husband he —— 
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band im marriage, which proposal she de- 
clined till.very lately. The husband of Mrs. 


Smith died suddenly a few years ago, in fer-. 


ings across the Wye ;.and the 
pon who officiated as father : the bride 
on this occasion, was an eye-witness to 
two awful deaths. 

At Sierra Leone, the op A Mr. Huddle- 
stone, Methodist Missio} re, soon 
after the death of his coll yg 
Mr: Lane. By the death of Mr. H. the 
Methodist Society in that colony is left with- 
out a preacher. ‘ 

At the house of his daughter, College 
Hill, Shrewsbury, aged 73, the Rev. Francis 
Kinchant, of Easton, Herefordshire, many 
years an active Magistrate of that county. 

At Baymount, Clontarf, at an advanced 


» . 

At Little Chiverell, Wilts, aged 63, the 
Rev. Wm. Richards, 28 years Rector of that 
parish, He was presented to the above Rec- 
tory in 1796 by the Earl of Radnor. 

At Rabin, Queen’s County, the Rev. J. 
Stuart, Rector of Rathaspack, in the Dio- 
eese of Leighlin. 

The Rev. Robert Th , of the Church- 
gate, Leicester. Mr. Nichols acknowledges 
his obligation to this gentleman for drawings 
contributed to his voluminous ‘‘ History of 
Leicestershire.” 

89, the Rev. Richard Wadeson, B.D. 

Rector of Fairligh, Sussex. He was of St. 

John’s College, Camb. where he proceeded 

B. A. 1760, M.A. 1763, B.D. 1771, was 

nted to the living of Fairligh in 1798 
the Rev. Richard Wadeson. 

At Cockermouth, aged 59, the Rev. T. 
Wallis. 

At Ludlow, aged 78, the Rev. 4. Wylde, 
formerly Curate of Onibury, Salop. 


—@— 
DEATHS. 
LonDon AND ITS Environs. 


Oct. 28. Mr. John Warsop Sandys, of 
Austin-friars, solicitor. 

Nov.10. In Pratt-street, Lambeth, aged 
at, Mrs. Elizabeth Watts, widow of Capt. 
Walter Watts, R.N. 

Nov. 11. . In Piccadilly, aged 72, Mr. 
Joseph Hunt. 

Nov.19.. At Stoke Newi » aged 
29, Mr. James Bentley, late of Basinghall- 
street, solicitor. 

Nov. 22. Aged 77, Anne, the wife of 
William Prater, esq. of Arlington-street. 

Nov.23. .At Poplar, Mary, daughter of 
John Garford, esq. 

Nov. 24, In. Keppel-street, Russell -sq. 
qph aes ten Day, widow of the late Ri- 


At . a in Southampton-street, 
Bloomsbury-square, aged 67, Jas. Ogle, esq. 

After. along and severe illness, at her 
house in Brunswick-square, Mrs, Bish, mo- 
thet of Mr, Bish, of Cornhill. 
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Dec..3.. In the Minories, after a long 
and painful illness, Robert Brockholes, esq. 
of Chigwell-row, Essex. 

Dec, 8.: At Blackheath, aged 81, Mr. 
Peter Young. . th, 

In| Gower-street; Bedford- square, G. 
Jourdan, esq. . 

Dec. 9. Aged 16, Emma-Frances, dau. 
of Mr. Bennett, Secretary of Lloyd’s, after 
an illness of only three days; and on the 
19th, after a few days illness, her mother. 

Dec.19. In her 64th year, Mrs. Sten- 
nett, of Paternoster-row, Cheapside; for 
more than 20 years the indefatigable and 
highly respected Collector of the Friendly 
Female Society for relieving poor aged and 
infirm Women of good character who have 
seen better da 

Dec, 20. r. James Hunt, in his 80th 
year, nearly 58 of which he was the faithful 
and deservedly respected assistant in the 
Toy-warehouse of Messrs. Child, in Lower 
Thames-street, in which family he had seen 
five generations. 

In his 84th year, Mr. John Drinkald, of 
Beer-lane, Tower-street. 

Aged 70, Mr. William Howatt, of Old 
London-street, upwards of 43 years clerk in 
the house of Alexander Glennie, esq. 

Dec. 21. At his apartments in Adam- 
street, Adelphi, Hector Mackay, esq. of 
Hampshire and Airy Mount Estates, St. 
Thomas in the Vale, Jamaica, 

At his residence, Cleveland-street, Mile- 
end, Capt. John Goldfinch. 

Dec. 22. Aged 69, Peter Giles, esq. of 
Grosvenor-place. 

Dec. 24. At his house, Plessant-row, 
Kingsland-road, aged 65, James Vincent, 


esq. 
"Tn her 17th year, Harriet, daughter of 
William Prater, esq. Noble-street, Cheap- 
side. 

Dec. 25. Aged 57, Abigail, wife of Tho- 
mas Ashness, esq. of Battersea-rise, Clap- 
ham-common. 

In Savage-gardens, Mrs. Jane Pfeiler, in 
her 44th year, wife of John Pfeiler, esq. 
much lamented by her family and friends, 

Dec. 26. In Charles-street, St. James- 
square, aged 93, Mrs. Sarah Wharton, wi- 
dow, of Gamford, co. Durham. 5 , 

Dec. 27. Thos. Greenhill, esq. of Grace- 
church-street, stationer, and Bow Farm, 
Middlesex. 

Dec. 28. At his house in Dyer’s-court, 
Aldermanbury, aged 68, Mr. Joseph Mallet. 

At Herne-hill Surrey, in his 58th year, 
John Curtis, esq.; and many years an emi- 
nent wholesale stationer, as was his father, 
Thomas Curtis, esq. before him. 

Dec. 31. 5, Emma-Louisa, dau. 
of Ferdinand De Lisle, esq. of Stoke New- 
ington. 

Waxes.—At Swansea, Mrs. Angell. 

In her 109th year, Mrs. Mary Lewis, wi- 
dow, of St. Bride’s, Glamorganshire, who, 


until 
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natil within three years of her decease, was 
able to the coals she consumed home 
on her head. She was followed to the 


~great-great-grandchildren. 
be oe At Aberystwith, Anne Howell, 


second daughter of the late Rev. Armine 
Styleman, of Ringstead, co. Norfolk, and 
wife of Thos. Howell, esq. formerly of Whit- 
ney Court, in Herefordshire, where her re- 
mains were removed ee. 

Nov. 3. Aged 75, William Pugh, esq. 
of Cunlienk Montgomeryshire. te 

Scotianp.—At bag - Caithness, 
Bailie George Paterson, Chief Magistrate of 
that town. He was born at Thurso on the 
13th of Aug. 1726, and died there on the 
14th of August, 1823, having thus entered 
the 99th year of his age. He held the of- 
fice of Chief Magistrate for the long period 
of 58 years; for 50 years he was an elder of 
the Church; was schoolmaster of Thurso 
for fifty-two years, and resided in the house 
he died in for 66 years. 

At Dundee, aged 21, Anne, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. H. Horseley, and grand-daugh- 
ter of Bishop Horsley. 

Sept. 1. At Kirkton of Glenbucket, 
in her 110th year, Christian Benton. She 

essed her mental faculties in great per- 
Seden to the last, had a most retentive me- 
mory, and could read the smallest print 
without the aid of glasses, till within a short 
time of her death. Although by no means 
in indigent circumstances, her chief food 
was oat-cakes and — and for many years 
she lived alone. Her health was always ex- 
cellent, till within a few weeks of her death, 
when her sufferings became dreadful. 

At Kelso, Andrew Ferguson, weaver, in 
his 91st year. About 40 years since, he 
undertook to walk as postman from Kelso to 
Mellerstain, which employment he gave up 
for a number of years, and again resumed it 
about twelve years ago. e distance he 
travelled may be computed at sixteen miles 
per day; and this he performed six days of 
the week negelenty and frequently every day 
of the week. Taking his journeys at an 
avetage of 100 miles per week, his annual 
was 5;200 miles; and during the above 12 
years, he was never known to miss a single 
day’s duty. 

Sept. 25. Of apoplexy, aged 66, Mr. 
John Bradley, of Dukinfield, innkeeper, for- 
merly a well-known horsedealer; a man uni- 
versally known and respected. His funeral 
was attended by pon | 200 gentlemen of his 
acquaintance, in coaches, chaises, gigs, and 
on horseback, to Mottram, in Longdendale, 
where he was interred. It is calculated that 
the’ procession, which was well arranged, 
extended a quarter of a mile. Few men ex- 
celled Mr. Bradley in powers of body and 
mind; and although of large stature, he 
was uncommonly active. As a companion 
he was admired for his wit and cheerfulness, 
and his death is much lamented by his wi- 
dow and a large circle of acquaintance. 


Excun. 


Sept. 29. Mr, David Christie, of the 
firm of Gibson, Cliristie, and Wardlaw, 
Edinbur; “ 

— At Aberdeen, J. Orrok, esq. of 


Oct. 18. At Carlisle, Matthew Ross, esq. 
Dean of the Faculty of Advocates in’ Edin- 
bergh, 

Oct.25. At Edinburgh, David Robert- 


son, esq- 
Oct,30. At his seat, Pinnacle Hill, Rox- 
ire, Robert Elliot formerly of 
Aentantien, - "7 
Nov.7. In Castle-street, Edinburgh, 
a son of Mr. Nathaniel Gow, music- 


Nov.17. At Carr, parish of Drumbo, 
aged 106, Mrs. Smith, widow. ‘The year 
preceding her death, she acquired an entire 
new set of teeth, and was enabled, even to 
ad iod of her eye to thread a 

le unassisted spectacles. She en- 
joyed ae a oe 

Dec. 8. At Kilspindie, Capt. David 
Lauder, of the Perthshire Militia. 

Dec. 20, At Rathkeale, Robert Allen, 
esq. late of his Majesty’s Navy. 


Tretann.—At his residence, in the West 
of the county of Clare, Peter O'Loughlin, 
esq. better known as the Hereditary Prince 
of Burren, by which title he was always 
distinguished, a man of great eccentricity. 
Tothe surrounding gentry who would set up 
to be his equals, he was proverbially unbend- 
ing and inhospitable almost to churlish- 
ness; while to the neighbouring poor, the 
stranger, and all those ndent on him, 
he was studiously and uni kind, libe- 
ral, and munificent, to the full amount of 
his abilities. Therefore, as the honoured 
head of an ancient sect, he was borne to the 
grave some miles on the shoulders.of per- 
sons exclusively of his own name. Not hav- 
ing any immediate heirs, we understand he 
is succeeded in his title by his next of kin, 
Malachi O'Loughlin, esq. of Clonny, now 
«¢ Prince of Burren,” a man whose charac- 
teristic merits in social and domestic life 
have long endeared him te his family, friends, 
and acquaintance. 

Lady Mary Brownlow, wife of Charles 
Brownlow, esq. M.P. for the county of Ar- 
megs and daughter of the Earl of ley, 
by izabeth, dau. of the late Right Hon. 

m. Brownlow, of Lurgan in Ireland. 

Oct, 12. At Kiltaunon, Clareshire, aged 
71, James Malony, esq. 

Nov.1. In consequence of a fall from 
his horse, Francis Phair, esq. of Brooklodge, 
near Riverstown. 

Nov. 12. Aged 38, of w rapid decline, 
David Nixon Donellan, of Ravensdale, co. 
Kildare, esq. Jate male descendant of the 
late Nehemiah Nixon Donnellan, of Ne- 
nagh, co. Ti s , 

Nov. 17. At Kinsale, aged 100 years and 
a few weeks, ‘otter, mothér of 


the celebrated Irish Giant, P. Cotter 
O'Brien, 
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PART II. ] 
O’Brien, well known ia this city end the 


kingdom at . 

‘i 14, t Borris, county Carlow, 
Lady Elizabeth Kavanagh. 

Asroap.—Aged 57, the Marquis of Ma- 
rialva, Ambassador, equally re- 
gretted by his own country and France. He 
converted a princely fortune to the most no- 
ble purposes, by succouring the distressed, 

ing the Arts, and protecting artists. 
When < Cortes brought about a revolu- 
tion in Portugal, he was deprived of his em~- 
bassy, and all his property was confiscated. 
After this, however, he: relieved one of the 
very persons by whom he had been pro- 
scribed, - To an individual, who ex 
surprise at this circumstance, the Marquis 
Te ** As @ public functionary I refuse 
an audience to no on, and as a private 
man I entertain ‘olence towards none.” 

The New York papers mention the death 
of a General Lallemand, whom they name 
Henry. There were two Lallemands, bro- 
thers, the elder Francis, and the younger 
Dominique. They were sons of a confec- 
tioner, who had risen in Buonaparte’s ar- 
mies, and were both created Barons by him. 
Both were made Knights of St. Louis on 
the first restoration, and as such took the 
special oath of attachment to the House of 

m. Both violated that oath by ex- 
citing an insurrection on behalf of Buona- 
parte in 1815. Both t at Waterloo— 
both were condemned on the second restora- 
tion—and both had previously fled from 
their country to escape punishment. One 
of them formed the scheme of establishing 
an Independent French Settlement at Texas, 
called the «Camp d’Asile,” which plan to- 

obably it is this Lallemand 


Seat te tet cn Ee peep to the 
East Indies, along with the ship, all the 
rs, and every soul on board, John 
ely Hutchinson, youngest son of the late 
Hon. and Rev. Lorenzo Hely Hutchinson, 
and nephew to the Earl of Donoughmore 
and Lord Hutchinson. 
Lately. Drowned at a beautiful campagne 
= oe near Geneva, in Switzer- 
> ee » aged 
, the son of the Hon. Col. Buller, er 
to the Earl of Carrick. He was remarka- 
ble for his beauty and amiable disposition. 
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The affliction of his parents can be more 
easily conceived than expressed. Imme- 
diately after the funeral ceremony, which 
was performed by the Rev. George Rooke, 


for —- 

Phen ile af Joseph - ~ 
» wife o ‘orster, ; 

Lieut. in the Royal Navy. 

June 23. At Bahia, South America, on 
board his Majesty’s ship Tartar, aged 14, 
Horatio, eldest son of John Theophilus 
Lee, esq. of Somersetshire. 

June 30. At Cologne, on his return from 
Italy, George Halliday, esq. of St. James- 
street, banker. 

July 1. At Etterick, near Brussels, the 
wife of Morgan Waters, esq. 

July 3, At Calais, aged 35, Lavinia- 
Anne, wife of Edw. l’Anson, esq. of Law- 
rence Pountney-lane. 

July 8, At Paris, W. H. Havard Hill 
Justice, esq. 

July 10. At Port Seton, Agnes Clerk 
Hay, wife of John Irving, W. S. Edinburgh. 

—_ = At Dominica, = = oe 
of onl ree days, 21, He er 
Tulloh, esq. Colariol Seceetory io the ia 
island, and second son of Lieut.-col. Tulloh, 
of the Royal Artillery. 

July 21. At Sierra Leone, 
Chestee Borrett, eq Deputy 


-crenera 


ed 29, 
ssistant 





July 27. In Spanish Town, Francis 
Gordon, esq. of Kenmure, Jamaica, only 
brother to Sir John Gordon, of Earlston, 


bart. 
July 28. ‘At Versailles, 18, Char- 


lotte, yo t daughter of Godfrey Hi 
gins, Pa o! Skellow G " Yori 
July 29. At Bahia, on board H. M. ship 
Tartar, aged 14, William Alexander, son of 
A. Ogilvy, esq. Bengt, and pvephew of Sir 
nve 


William Ogilvy, of Inverquharity, bart. 
Aug. 8. At La Guayra, of the yellow 
fever, aged 26, W. orn Hernaman, esq, 


late of Totness, co, on, and Purser of 
the —— —_ pe service of the 
Colombian blic. is promising 

man was ues off in the prime of Ros 
health, and surrounded by the most flatter- 


ing prospects. 


—@— 
ADDITIONS TO THE OBITUARY. 


VOL. XCII. PART Il. 

P. 561. Dr. Middleton, Bishop of Cal- 
cutta.—We now insert some perti- 
culars relating to the death of this Prelate.— 
On Wednesday, July 3, 1822, the Bishop and 
his Lady went out to take an airing about 
an hour before sunset. On turning a cor- 


ner, about half a mile from home, the sun 
thone full upon the Bishop. He instantly 


expressed a feeling of having received what 
is called “* a stroke of the sun;” and said 
that he was sure he should suffer from it. 
The carriage immediately returned home. 
Severe head-ache soon came on. His lord- 
ship took strong medicine; but would not 
allow his, physician to be sent for. He 
became very restless; and, on going to bed, 
said that he never felt so before, and God 
only 
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only knew what the result would be. Con- tic chaplain were sent for. He knew the 
trary to his usual habit when unwell, he Archdeacon, and attempted to speak; but 
spoke no more of death. Inthe night he the final scene closed very rapidly, and about 
was for getting up, saying he must work eleven he ceased to breathe: The physi- 
night and Ne to accomplish the business cian, the Archdeacon, the Bishop's chap- 


which he oa hand. Next day he sat lain, the senior chaplain at the Presidency, 
at his desk eight hours, answering some and another friend were present. The dying 

rs referred to him by Government. At Bishop and his affli widow were com- 
night he allowed his physician to be sent mended, in humble prayer, to the God of 
for, but would see no one else—was ex- their salvation; and she seemed to receive 
ceedingly restless, and seemed to labour _ stre: in the attempt to resign herself to 
under the impression that a load of business his holy will. The fever of which the 
lay upon him, and this idea did not forsake Bishop died is not unknown to medical men; 
him till his death. The feverish symptoms but its cause and cure have hitherto es- 
were never violent—his pulse about 80, and caped search. Under the restless anxiety 
only at one time 86; but the restless eager- occasioned by it, the patient, wey 94 
ness of his mind srang oval allay. In scious of every thing that " all 
the evening of Monday his physician left controul of his mind 3 so that the Bishop 
him with the impression that he was de- would admit no one to his sick room but 
cidedly better; but he had not been gone Mrs. Middleton and the Doctor, and ser- 
long, when the Bishop became very violent, vant.—On Sunday evening the Bishop had 
walked about in great agitation, and on desired to be prayed for by the - 
being compelled to lie down, nature a tion at the edral. On the evening of 
to give way. His articulation soon failed. Thursday his remains were deposited amidst 
The Archdeacon and his Lordship’s domes-_ the affectionate regrets of multitudes. 








A GENERAL BILL OF ALL THE CHRISTENINGS AND BURIALS, 
FROM DECEMBER 10, 1822, TO DECEMBER 17, 1893. 


? Males - 13,945 In all ‘ Males 10,455 Tn all 
Christened ee Ee 27,679 | Buried - ena 20,587 


Whereof have died, 5 and 10 757 | 40 and 50 1902 80 and 90 680 
under 2 years 5905 | 10 and 20 757 | 50 and 60 1932 90 and 100 105 








Between 2 and 20 and 30 1375 60 and 70 1874 100 4 107 1 
5 years 1937 | 30 and 40 1764 | 70 and 80 1592 | 102 1 | 109 1 
Increased in Burials this Year 1722. 

DISEASES. Hemorrhage - - - 31/{Venereal - - - - 2 
Abscess - - - - 78|Hernia - - - - 26|)Worms - - - - 11 
Age, and Debility - 1904 ae Cough - - 799] Total of Diseases - 20,279 
Apoplexy - - - ~- 332} Hydrophobia -- 1 
Asthma - - - - 1057| Inflammation - - - 2189/_ | CASUALTIES. 
Bedridden - - - -  3|InflammationoftheLiver s9| Bit byamadDog - 1 
Cancer- - - - - 93| Insanity - - - - 177|BrokenLimbs - - 1 
Childbed - - - - 203| Jaundice - - - - 36}Burnt - - - - - 39 
Consumption - - ~ 5012|Jawlocked - - - q|Drowned - - - - 118 
Convulsions - - - 2754|Measles - - - - 573 | Excessive Drinking ws 8 
Croup - - - - - 105| Miscarriage - - - 2 | Executed °.o.© «86 
Diabetes - - - - 1| Mortification - - ~- 189 nant ~ Sea - 
Dierrhea- - - - .30/Palsey - - - - - 198) F¥actured - - = = 
Dropsy - - - - 781 Pleurisy - - - - — 3| Killed by cr rae 61 
Dropsy in the Brain - 570/Quinsey - - - - 18 veral other Accidents 
Dropsy in the Chest - 76| Rheumatism - - - 10 Killed by fighting - 2 
Dysentery - - - - 13/Scrophula - - - {Murdered - - - - # 
Epilepsy - - - - 8|Small Pox - - - - 774|Ovetlaid - - - - 1 
Eruptive Diseases - 9|Spasm - - - - - 37 Poisoned - - - - 6 
Erysipelas - - - 17{Stillbom - - - - 771|Selded - - - - 9 
Fever - - - - - 690/|Stone - h . - ~ 16 —— "+ ,? : 
Fever, (Typhus) - - 31)|S intheStomach 27 eee 2 
roe > Slee - - so [Sdeed- - se 8 

wx - - = = = 5|Teething - - - - 357 ee ce 7 7 
Gout - - - - - 39!Thruh - - - - 79! Total of Casualties - 308 





* There have been Executed within the Bills of Mortality 22; only 14 have been re- 
ported as such. 
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Alps of Switzerland, description of 4 
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Alexander Family, Earls of Stirling, 
pedigree wanted 432 

Ambleside School, account of 323 

America, intelligence from 74, 173, 265, 
363, 457, 547, 635. terrible state of 
slavery in 245. inconveniences of tra- 
velling in 337. President’s Message 
635. increase of Methodiem in 636 

Ancient Anecdotes, from Valerius Maxi- 
mus 104 

Anglesea, account of in 1602, 597 

Antiquaries, Society of, meetings 542 

Appleby School, account of 323 

Ariosto, genius of 145 

Armour, of the Saxons 535. of the 
Danes i6. 

Asgill, Sir C. memoir of 274 

Ashburnham, Sir WV: death of 375 

Ashby School, account of 323 

Aske’ s Hospital,proposed destructionof 392 

Atterbury, Rev. C. L. memoir of 474 

Avalanche, in Switzerland, described 115 

Bacchanalians, guilty practices of 104 

“ Bagatelles,” author of 2 

Balfour, Gen. N. death of 470 

Bampton School, account of 323 

Bank Directors, resolution to lend mo- 
ney on mortgages 364 

Bankes, Mrs. death of 641 

Banks, Sir J. correspondence respecting 
the toad 11 

Barnack Church, co. Northampton, 
sculpture at explained 590 

Barrow Hill, co. Northampton, relics 
found at 586 

Barton Sehool, account of 323 

Bastards, right of to bear arms 112 

Bayning, Lord, death of 468 

Babain, in Egypt, dissertation on an an- 
cient sculpture found near 591 

Bedford Missal, sale of 259 

Beer Act, new, abstract of 454 

Bell, Curfew, customof tolling 194,506,507 

Belzoni, M. his present Journey in 
Africa 60, 166, 629 

Ben'et College, foundation stone of new 
building laid 40 

Bent, Wm. death of 570 

Berthollet, Count, memvir of 82 

Beverley, visit to 231 f 

Bible Society, in France, success of 547 

Bibles, patent right of in Scotland 266 
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Blamire, Miss, on the poetry of 486 
Bloomfield, Robert, death of 473. me- 
moir of 497. stanzas on his death 500. 
genius of 502 
Blosset, Sw R. H. death of 83 
Bocardo, Oxford, curious door in 387 
Bolton School, account of $23 
Bond, Right Hon. N. memoir of 469 
Bond-tenant, original service of 521 
Bossal House, silver medal found near 305 
Boughey, Sir J. F. F. death of 375 
Bowman, Robert, memoir of 89 
Brain, extraordinary suspension of the 
functions of 549 
Brazils, independence of 636. political 
state of 74 
Breakspears, mansion of described 210 
Brecknockshire, account. of in 1602 108 
Brewing, Retail, regulations for 549 
Bridges, of Suspension, history of 401 
British Museum, new erection of 194, 269 
Brough School, account of 323 
Buckingham Church, painted windowin39 
Buckley, Gen. death of 374 
Builth, co. Brecon, description of 581 
Bulstrode, Capt. A. death of 470 
Buonaparte, library of sold 165. original 
manuseript of 353 
Burns, Robert, monument at Ayr 169 
monument erected by, to the memory 
of Ferguson 452 
Burton School, Westmoreland, account 
of 323 
Butler, Rev. Weeden, memoir of 182 
Butler's Remains, remarks on 606 
Byron, Lord, writings of noticed 402, 604 
Cadiz, siege of 265 
Caithness, Earl of, memoir of 466 
Cambridge University, foundation stove 
of the new buildings of Ben’et College 
laid 40. Prize Essays 540 
Camp, Roman, at Islington, plan of 407 
Canal, in Albany, surveyed 169. one 
proposed to unite the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific Oceans 363 
Canal Shares, prices of, 95, 191, 287, 
383, 479, 575 
Candelabrum, Roman, found at Thrux- 
ton 22 
Canning, Right Hon. G. presented with 
the freedom of Plymouth 461 
Canons, Middlesex, account of 299 
‘aoutchouc, Mineral, discovered in New 
Eugland 261 
Card Playing, remarks on 112 
Cardigan, Countess of, memvir of 23 
Cardizanshire, 
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Cardiganshire, account of, in 1602, 511 

Carmarthenshire, account of, in 1602 408 

Carnarvonshire, account of, in 1602, 598 

Carriages, early use of, in England 44 

Cartwright, Rev. E. memoir of 470 

Carving's, ancient, in Christchurch, Hants 
98. under seats in churches 580 

Catherington Churchyard, notices of 506 

Catholic Relief Bill, discussion on 71 

Cave, at Seaham Deane, explored 223. 
one discovered at Dromore 354 

Caves, Antediluvian, remaius of 440, 528 

Celt Flint found near St. Andrew’s 169 

Censor, Nos. XV. XVT. Sir Samuel Luke 
28, 122 

Chalkhill, John, biographical notices of 
418, 493 

Chambre, Sir A. death of 469 

Champion of England, origin of 43 

Charles I. rings with miniatures of, 
described 36, 207, 386. death-warrant 
of, noticed 290 

Charleston, visit to 243 

Charlton Kings, co. Gloucester, account 
of 393 

Charters, English, complete collection 
of 353 

Chartres, Rev. J. death and character 375 

Chaucer, notice of 109 

Cherubic Emblems, meaning of 118 

Chislehurst, Kent, ancient house at 517 

Christchurch, Hants, curious carvings in 
the church of 98 

Christmas Eve, ceremony of, at Gelds- 
berg 544 ; 

Churches, according to the English ri- 
tual, on the Continent? 290. third 
report for building new ones 260. 
music recommended in 482 

Churchyard, lines of 100 

Circumstantial Evidence, vaguenessof 485 

Clergy, state of in France 361, advan- 
tage of oratoryto 601. letter relative 
to a poor clergyman, temp. Eliz. pre- 
vious to marriage 415 

Clerkenwell, parish boundaries of 296 

Cochrane, Lord, successes of 636 

Coles, C.death of 473 

Colombia, promotion of literature in 173 

Colonization, advantages of 328 

Combe, W. memoir of 185 

Conscience, Courts of, proceedings in 39, 
399, 494, 519 

Consuls appointed to South America 364 

Conyers, Sir J. legend respecting 612 

Conyngsby Family, biographical notices 
of 583 

Cooke, Six G. death of 83 

Cornwallis, Marg. memvir of 178 

Coronation of George IV. expenses of 77 

Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, foun- 
dation of new buildings laid 40 

Corunna, surrender of 265 

Cotton, great importation of 364 

Cotton Manufactures, increase of 458 

Cottonian Manuscripts, account of 258 

Coudray, WT. Du, death of 641 


County Courts, on the practice of 39, 126 
127, 215, 216, 411, 519 ¥ 

County History, Compendium of 23, 105 
217, 318, 404, 509, 593. correctiong 
in 98. miscel. addenda 309. notice uf 4g2 

Courts of Requests, in the metropolis 
proceedings in 39, 399, 494, 519 . 

Cowley, John, death of 472 

Cowper’s Poems, account of their first 
publication 166 

Crime, on the increase of 579 

Criminal Law, abstract of acts relating 
to 260, 365, 549 

Crosby Ravensworth School,account of 323 

Crosses in the Western Isles of Scotland, 
origin of wanted? 386 

Cumberland, svi-disante Princess of, 
meeting for the relief of 174 

Curfew Bells, custom of tolling at War- 
wick 194. at different places 506,507 

Cutfield, Capt. W. memoirs of 86 

Da Costa, M. H. J. memoir of 558 

Dalton, Lawrence, notices of 487 

Daniel, Samuel, lines of 110 

Daniel's Seventy Weeks, Lydiat’s exposi- 
tion of 328 

Dante, genius of 144 

Darell Family, notice of 482 

Dartmouth, Countess of, death of 466 

Davies, Mrs. death of 89 

Davison, Alex. sale of his pictures 65 

Deafness and Dumbness, cure of 9 

Delaware, Earl, ancestors of 2 

Deluge, Universal, geological appear- 
ance of 529 

Demerara, revolt of the Negroes 363 

Denbighshire, account of, in 1602, 512 

Depravity of the times, remarks on 578 

Devereux, R. Earl of Essex, lines by 111 

Diamonds, made by chemical process 61 

Dilapidations of Parsonage-houses 204, 
488, 603 

Diluvial Remains, on the existence of 529 

Diving Beil at Port Patrick described 
168. Latin verses on one 390 

Dogs of Antiquity, enquiry after 98 

Door, curious, in the Bocardo, Oxford 387 

Dowland, James, death of 375 

Downes the prompter, account of 413 

Drama in the time of Queen Eliz, 295 

Drayton, Michael, poetical effusions of 111 

Dromore, aucieut cave discovered at 354 

Druids, ancient remains of 416 

Dryburgh Abbey, suspension bridge at 402 

Ducking field, Lady, death of 468 

Dudley, Lord, character of 56 

Dudley Castle, improvements in 325. 
history of desirable 394 

Dufton School, account of 323 

Dunstanville, De, Lady, death of 274 

Durham, Manuscripts relating to 351 

Eaglesfield, Robert de, notice of 98 

Earth, on the figure of 302, 391 

East India Affairs, general view of 563 
—569 

East Meon Church, notice of 506 

Easter Offerings, \egality of 130, 604 

Edwards, 
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Fdwards, one of the, penny of 306 

Esypt, insurrection in 363 

Egyptians, art of embalming among 33. 
characterof 419. worship of 591 

Eikon Basilike, motto on the frontis- 
piece of, explained 182 

Elliott, Rev. W. memoir of 85 

Elwick Church, co. Durham, described 
589 

Embalming,artof among theEgyptians33 

Emigrants, number of in France 75. in- 
vited to settle in Persia 76. distress 
of in America 547 

Enfield, monument at 209 

Epistles, of the Apostles, remarks on 533 

Erskine, Lord, mewoir of 553 

Esquimaux Indians, anecdotes of 356 

Essex, Robert Earl of, lines by 111 

Evidence, Circumstantial, vagueness of 
485 

Fahlun, iron mine at 142 

Falconer, John, death and character 641 

Farms, advantage of dividing 548 

Farnham, Earl of, memoir of 273 

Farrington, Gen. Sir A. memoir of 640 

Felo-de-se, wew act relating to 77 

Ferdinand VII, Journey from Seville to 
Cadiz 72. return to Madrid 457. ar- 
bitrary decrees of 361, 547 

Ferguson, Lieut. killed in a duel 561 

Ferry Boats, impelled by horses 631 

Feudal Tenure, oppression of 521 

Finance, prosperous state of 70 

Finch, Hon. G. death of 641 

Fires, St. Paul's, at Rome 172. at Li- 
verpool 459 

Fitzgerald, Edward, death of 376 

Flintshire, account of in 1602 513 

Floralia, ancient celebration of 293 

Flowers, ancient custom of decorating 
wells with 293 

Fly Leaves, No. XIII. Strode the Poet, 
&e. 7. XIV. Geoffrey Chaucer 109, 
XV. Early English Drama 295 

Fonnereau, Anne, death of 642 

Fonthill Abbey, articles sold at 364 

Fordyce, Mrs. H. death of 473 

Forman, Capt. on the figure of the earth 
302, 391 

Forum, Roman, researches in 61 

France, intelligence from 73, 361, 547, 
634. moral state of 615 

Franks Family, murder of 366 

Frederic the Great, anecdote of 49 

Fryer, Henry, memoir of 231 

Funerats of the Tatars, remarks on 609 

Fust, family of not extinet 98 

Gabell, Dr. silver plate presented to 543 

Galloway, T. death of 187 

Garnerin, M. memoir of 642 

Garrick, D. sale of bis pictures 62. anec- 
dotes of ib. sale of his relics 64 

Gaskell, T. P. death of 570 

Genga, Cardinal, elected Pope 362 

George IV. pillar erected in Dublin in 
commemoration of his visit 75. ex- 


penses of the coronation of 77. dona- 
tions of 548 

George, St. bas-relief of 291 

Germany, intelligence from 362, 457 

Giffard, T. memoir of 279 

Giffard Family, of Devonshire, notices 
of 37 

Giichrist, Octavius, memoir of 278 

Glaciers of Switzerland, description of 4 

Glamorganshire, account of in 1602 108 

GOD, attributes of 490 

Gold Mines, found in Russia 627 

Gooch, Rev. Archdeacon, memoir of 84 

Grant, Charles, memoir of 561 

Greece, intelligence from 74, 172, 362, 
547, 634 

Greeks, character of 112, 422, 608 

Green, W. death of 642 

Greenholme School, account of 323 

Grelye Family, genealogical notices of 2 

Grey, Mrs. Booth, death vf 282 

Grey, Lady J. death and burial of 11 

Grey Friars, Richmond, co. York, ac- 
count of 20] 

Grisons, Canton of, described 117 

Groat of Richard IT. (read Richard IIT.) 
struck at Drogheda 306 

Grosvenor, John, memoir of 276 

Guatemala, independence of 636 

Guy Fawkes, anecdote of 101 

Haterdashers’ Almshouses, proposed de- 
struction of 392 

Harding, Rev. Mr. drowned 283 

Hare, Lady, death of 468 

Harmony, settlement of, in America, de- 
scribed 338 

Harrison, George, memoir of 47: 

Haslam, Dr. publications of 20 

Hastings, Sir C. death of 468 

Hatton, G. F. death of 279 

Hawkins, Mrs. A. death of 282 

Haworth, Mr. 4.H. death misstated 471. 
contradicted 570 

Haworth, Dr. James, death of 570 

Hayley, the poet, anecdote of 509 

Heath, Benj. inquiries after 482 

Hemricourt's Miroir des Nobles des Has - 
baye, notice of 290 

Heralds’ College, iwtended removal! of 257 

Hertford, Marq. will of 382 

Heversham School, account of 323 

Hieroglyphic Writing, difficulties of 131 

Hinton, Rev. James, memoir of 475 

Hirundines, decrease of 15, 224 

Hopetoun, Ear\ of, memoir of 369 

Horrocks, S.assassination attempted 174 

Horse, carcase of found in Eaglesfield 
peat moss 76 

Horse Ferry-boat, description of 681 

Horseshoes, custom of nailing up 412 

House of Lords, old, demolition of 99, 
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Humble, Ald. epitaph on 208 
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Ice Mountain, in Behring’s Straits 547 

Illingworth, Dr. Cayley, death of 279 

Infantry, ancient weapons of 534 

Ink, used in ancient writings 258. re- 
ceipt for 259 

Ireland, disturbed state of 75, 173, 266, 
363. distressed state of the poor in 
458. petty sessions established in 173 

Trish Insurrection Act, discussion on 
69, 71 

Tron Mine at Fahlun 142 

Iron Trade, flourishing state of 266 

Irving, Rev. E. character of 154 

Islington, old houses at 113. parish 
boundaries of 296. King James’s pro- 
gress through ib. Roman camp at 489 

Italy, intelligence from 172, 265,362, 636 

Jackson, Dr. Cyrill, anecdote of 509 

James I. entry into London in 1603, 
296. medal of found near Bossal house 
306. anecdote of 508. his well ib. 

*< James I. Progressesof,” noticed 194,392 

Jerusalem, present state of 340 

Job, Eleanor, death and character 640 

Johnson, Dr. original anecdotes of 389 

Jonson, Ben, grave of 227 

Judgment pronounced on Convicts, amend- 
ment in the law of 550 

Jura Mountains, description of 3 

Kaber School, account of 324 

Keith, G. original letter on 602 

Kendai School, account of 324 

Kentish Divine, Jourval of 127, 231 

Key, W. C. death of 379 

Kidder, Dr. notice of 98 

Kitham, Roman Antiquities discovered 
at 75 

King. See George IV. 

King Jemmy’s Weil, notice of 508 

King's Meadows Wire-bridge, description 
of 402 

Kirkby Lonsdale School, account of 324 

Kirkby Stephen School, account of 324 

Knife, swallowed by a juggler 548 

Knighthood, conferred by the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, declared legal 266 

Knollys, Sir W- biographical notice of 
214 

Konigsberg, silver mines of 141 

Leforey, Lady E. death of 274 

Lalande, M. de, death of 282 

Lullemand, Gen. death of 647 

Lambert, Rev. J. memoir of 84. notice 
of 208 

Lambton, Col. W memoir of 275 

Lancashire,Fragments towards a History 
of 31 

Languages, number of 630 

Lansdown Manuscripts Catalogue of 165 

Law Merchant, act relative to 77 

Leasowes, description of 105 

Ledwich, Dr. Edward, death of 278 

Lefevre, C.S. memoir of noticed 194 

Leghorn Straw Plait, premiums for 631 

Leigh, Lord, genealogical notices of the 

family of 194, 585 


Lichfield, notices of 219. eminent men 
of 386 
Licinia, strangled at Rome 104 
Life Preserver, invented by Crawley 76 
Light, on procuring instantaneously 631 
Lilly, Wm. \ife and times of 297 
Lincoin Cathedral, visit to 128 
Literary Merit, Order of, jeu-d'esprit 
respecting 4384 
Littlecote, Wilts, traditional account of, 
212. Roman pavement at 214. his- 
torical notices of 482. tradition re- 
specting noticed 603 
Liverpool, church for the Welsh poor at 
129, 199 
Liverpool Royal Institution, grant of the 
Liverpool Corporation to 2 
London, improvements in the Western 
part suggested 482 
London Bridge, hints respecting the 
building of 134. intended erection of 
268. old ballad respecting 232, 508 
London Theatres, No, X11. 226 
Longevity, instances of 453 
Lords, Old House of, demolished 99, 101. 
notices of 489 
Louth, Lord, death of 274 
Lowndes, W. death of 473 
Lowther School, account of 324 
Ludlam, W. memoir of 560 
Luke, Sir Sam. memoirs of 28, 122 
Lupinus, derivation of 104 
Lushington, W. death of 472 
Lysons, Samuel, discoveries among the 
State Papers 256, 303 
Mace and Verge, history of 417 
Machiavel, modern policies from 113 
Macken, John, death of 186 
Macquin, Abbé A. D. memoir of 180 
Madhouses, increase of 221 
Magnet, mechanical apparatus formed 
by 630 
Magnetic Attraction, on polar and diur- 
nal 395, 502 
Maimesbury, Earl of, monument to 415 
Manly, Adm. J. G. notice of 98 
Mann, Mrs. M. J. death of 569 
** Manor of Marden,’’ publication re- 
specting 582 
Manual and Platoon Exercise, improve- 
ments in 365 
Marchin, Count J. G. F.de, inquiry after 
194. notice of 386 
“* Marden, Manor of,” publication re- 
specting 582 
Marialva, Marquis, death and character 
of 647 
Markets, prices of 95, 191, 287, 383, 479, 
575 
Marriage, observations on 6 
Marriage Act, remarks on 487 
Marten, J. H. notice of 98 
Maryland, knaveries of 244 
Mary-le-bow Tower, fall of in 1270, 38 
Masque performed on St, John’s Day ? 194 
Measand School, account of 324 
Mechanic's 
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Mechanic's Institute, formation of 631 

Medal of James I. found near Bossal 
House 306 

Medical Apparatus, for extracting poi- 
sons from the stomach 544 

Mediterranean, Journal of a Midship- 
man in 225 

Menai Suspension Bridge, description of 
402 

Mental Functions, extraordinary suspen- 
sion of 549 

Merionethshire, account of in 1602, 599 

Meteorological Diary 96, 192, 288, 384, 
480, 576 

Method sm, increase of in America 636 

Mexico, new loan with 347 

Meynell, the fox-hunter, notices of 496 

Middleton, Dr. particulars of 647 

Midshipman, Journal of 225 

Milford, Lord, memoir of 639 

Mina, Gen. his arrival at Plymouth 543} 

Militia, original plan for raising 605 

Mines, in Scandinavia, described 141 

Minye, derivation of 61 

Mississippi, alluvial deposits of 452 

Mitan, J. memoir of 86 

Modern Policies, No. 1. of Machiavel 113. 
No. IL. by Abp. Sheldon 309 

Molesworth, Mrs. death of 473 

Monmouthshire, account of in 1602, 16 

Montgomeryshire, account of in1602, 513 

Mordaunt, Sir C. death of 83 

More, Sir Poynings, notice of 482 

Morland School, account of 324 

Morlis, Wm. death of 474 

Mortality, bill of 95, 191, 287, 383, 479, 
575, 648 

Moseley House,co. Stafford, account of 414 

Mound, Ancient, in Virginia 213 

Mountains of Switzerland, description of 
3,115 

Mountmorres, Viscountess, death of 372 

Mountstevens, E. notice of 515 

Mumford, J. murder of 548 

Murders, of the Franks family 266. by 
a servant, query respecting 290. of 
Mr, Weare, 459. of J. Mumford, in 
Essex 542 

Museum, British, on the new erection of 
194, 269 

Music, recommended in churches 482 

Napier, Lord, death of 467 

Napkin, ancient, account of 15 

Nassau, George, memoir of 179 

Navestock, Essex, account of 17 

Navy Annuitant Society , formation of 584 

Necromancy, ancient, anecdote of 353 

Netherlands, intelligence from 362 

New South Wales, prosperous state of 363 

Newman, John, pedigree wanted 194 

Newspapers, Old, extracts from 605 

Noble, W. death of 186 

Noliekins, sale of his models, &c. 167 

North-West Expedition, account of 355. 
remarks on 505 

Nuremberg, bas-relief ofSt. George at 291 


Octogenarian, visit to 102 

O' Loughlin, Peter, death and character 
of 646 

Order of Literary Merit, Jeu-d'esprit re- 
specting 484 

Oriel, etymology of 424, 494 

Orkneys, stated to be in pawn 166 

Orton School, account of 324 

Ostenhanger House, Kent, notice of 492 

Owen, Robert, plau of, discussed 174 

Owens’ account of Wales in 1602, 16, 
108, 406, 511, 597 

Oxford University, prize essays 540 

Pack, Sir Denis, memoir of 372 

Painted Chamber, Westwninster, notices 
of 99, 101, 489 

Painted W indow,in Buckingham Church 
39 

Painting, ancient, in Wootton Basset 
Church 261 

Paintings, preserved by plates of pot- 
tery 169 

Palestine, present state of 340 

Paimer, John, death of 471 

Pancras Chapel, near Plymouth 577 

Paper,on the bad composition of 21, bad 
qualities of 453 

Papyrus, found at Alexandria 630 

Paris, amusements in 618 

Parliament, proceedings in 69. proro- 
gation of 72 

Parry, Capt. second polar expedition 
355. remarks on his expedition’ 505. 
memoir of 525 

Parsonage Houses, dilapidations of 204, 
603. on the reparation of 488 

Pathology, curious case in 626 

Pavement, Roman, found at Thruxton 230 

Pearl, valuable, anecdote of 493 

Pearson, Mrs. death of 282 

Peers of Scotland, number of 367 

Pembrokeshire, account of in 1602, 407 

Penmanship, extraordinary performance 
in 166 

Penny of King Edward, struck at Can- 
terbury 306 

Perry, Sampson, memoir of 280 

Persepolis, arrow-headed characters of, 
noticed 290 

Persia, emigrants invited to settle in 76 

Pew Openers, incivility of 112 

Pius VII. death of 265. memoir of 465 

Plampin, Rev. John, memvir of 90 

Plowden, Rev. R. memoir of 476 

Pochin, Mrs. death of 282 

Poisons, apparatus for extracting from 
the stomach 544 

Polar Attraction, remarks on 502 

Polar Expedition, account of 355. re- 
marks on 505 

Polwhele’s Essays, remarks on 6 

Poor, distressed condition of inIreland458 

Pope of Rome, death of Pius VII. 265, 
465. Cardinal Genga elected 362 

Popham, Sir John, biographical notices 
of 214. notices of his family 603 

Portland 
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Portland Vase, explanation of 303, 589 
Portsmouth Road, scenery of 506 
Portugal, intelligence from 73, 362 
Portugal Row Theatre, account of 226 
Powerscourt, Viscount, death of 467 
Poynings Family, inquiries after 290. 
notices of 392, 492 
Preaching extempore, advantages of 601 
Presburg, lron-mines of 141 
Prince’s Chamber, Westminster, demoli- 
tion of 99, 101. notices of 489 
Printing, early origin of 329 
** Prodigious !” origin of 28 
« Progresses of James I,” noticed 194,392 
Protestantism, conversion to, in Ger- 
many 362 
Prussia, intelligence from 172 
Psalmody, defective state of 223 
Psammis, tomb of, described 133 
Public Schools, in Westmoreland, ac- 
count of 323 
Publicia, strangled at Rome 104 
Pulpit Oratory, advantages of 601 
Quarles, lines of noticed 482 
Quin, Edw. death of 280 
Quorndon Hunt, notices of 495 
Radcliffe, Mrs. memcir of 86 
Radnorshire, account of in 1602, 407 
Raeburn, Sir H. memoir of 374 
Ralph, theCumberland poet, noticed 486 
Rask, Mr. travels of 164 
Ravenstonedale School, Westmoreland, 
account of 324 
Raynton's Monument, at Enfield, describ- 
ed 209 
Red Sea, discoveries along the 453 
Redcar, foundation stone of the new 
Church laid at 76 
Religion, advantages of 490 
Requests, Court of, practive of 39, 399, 
494, 519 
Revenue, prosperous state of 70, 76, 364 
Ricardo, D. memoir of 376 
Ricaree Indians, hostilities with 265 
Richard II. on the death of 195, 314, 589 
Richard ILI. groat of 306 
Richmond, co. York, Grey Friers at, ac- 
count of 201 
Riddoch, A. death of 88 
Ridout, Dr. death of 86 
Riego, Gen. arrest of 362. trial and ex- 
ecution of 457 
Ring, with the miniature of Charles I. 
37, 207. mourning ring of Charles I. 
noticed 386. ancient one found near 
Dorchester 307. description of Bp. 
Alhbstan’s 483 
Ritson, Joseph, memoir of 523 
Roads, M’Adaw’s plan fer improving 174 
Rocking Stones, description of 164 . 
Rock's Place, co. Hereford, described 393 
Rocky Mountains, in North America, ex- 
pedition to 164 
Roman Altar, discovered at Great Bough- 
ton 388 
Roman Camp, at Islington, plan of 489 


Roman Candelabrum and Pavement, at 
Thruxton, described 229 
Roman Theatre, discovered at Arles 60 
Roman Tombs, found at Boulogne 261 
Roman Town, discovered in Fifeshire 623 
Rome, antiquities found at 636 
** Romeo and Juliet,’’ remarks on, from 
an old newspaper 605 
Rouse, Rowland, memoir of 88 
Roxburgh, Duke of, memoir of 273 
Royal Academy, meeting of 542 
Royal Letters, discovery of by Mr. S. Ly- 
sons 256, 303 
Royal Palace, Westminster, demolition 
of 99, 101. notices of 489 
Royal Society, meeting of 542 
Runic Writing, origin of 61 
Rush-bearing,in Ambleside, described173 
Russia, progress of literature in 61. in- 
telligence from 74, 265, 634. gold 
mines in 627. military organization 
of 634 
Safety Jacket, invented by Crawley 76 
St. George,bas-relief of, at Nuremberg 291 
St. Mary-le- Bow Tower, fall of, in1270, 38 
St. Pancras Chapel, Plymouth, described 
577 
Saxon, translator of wanted 413 
Saxon Chronicle, vindication of 228 
Scargill Family, genealogical notices @ 
Schank, Adm. J. memoir of 81 
Schools, Public, in Westmorland, ac- 
count of 323 
Scots Peers, number of 367 
Sculpture, Ancient, found near Babain in 
Egypt 590 
Seaham Dene, cave at, explored 223 
Seals, ancient, found near Hitchin 306. 
at Stedham 306. at Redwick 307, 
386. near Great Duffield 307 
Seats in Churches, carvings under 92, 580 
Shap, Abbey of, Westmoreland, account 
of 515 
Sheldon, Abp. modern policies of 309 
Shenstone, anecdotes of 105 
Shephard, J. memoir of 88 
Shipwreck, apparatus for preventing 630 
Shireborn Pond, notice of 604 
Signals, by numeral flags 224 
Silver Mines in Konigsberg 140 
Simplon, in Switzerland, described 117 
Slave Trade, abolition of 222. declared 
piracy by the Americans 266 
Slavery, terrible state of, in America 245 
Smith, Admiral Isaac, notice of 98 
Sockburn, Manor of, ancient tenure 612 
Somnambulism, remarkable instances of 
461, 628 
Sovereigns, Double, issue of 76 
Spain, intelligence from 72, 172, 265, 
361, 457, 547, 634. subscription for 
disapproved 222 
Sprange, James, death of 569 
Staffordshire, Compendium of History of 
23, 105,217. collections for the his- 
tory of, noticed 194 
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Stage, penalty for profane jesting on 413 

Stanemore School, Westmoreland, ac- 
count of 325 

Stapleton, Hon, Mrs. death and character 
of 469 

Stebbing, Dr. religious Essay by 490 

Sterling, Earls of, pedigree wanted 482 

Steward, Mrs. death and character 474 

Stocks, prices of 96, 192, 288, 384, 480, 
576 

Stone, Travelled, in America, account of 
311 

Stonehenge, reflections on 416 

Storms, account of 362, 460, 548 

Straw Plait, premiums for 631 

Strode, W. poetical pieces of 7. notice 
of 208 

Sturt, J. account of, and family, wanted 
482 

Suffolk, Compendium of History 318, 
404, 509, 593 

Suicide, remarks on 112. amendment 
in the law of 550 

Sun, on the ancient worship of the 591 

Surrey Institution, advantages of, and 
close of 527 

Suspension Bridges, history of 401 

Swallows, diminution of 15, 224 

Swearing Act, reading in churches re- 
pealed 174. observations on 398, 604 

Swedenborg, tale respecting his scull re- 
futed 301 

Swindale School, Westmoreland, account 
of 325 

Switzerland, on the mountains of 3, 115 

Sykes, Sir M. sale of his library 451 

Tatars, funeral ceremonies of 607 

Tebay School, Westmoreland, account of 
325 

Templetown, Lady, death uf 468 

Thames, Lord Mayor's septennial view of 
the boundaries 267 

Thatcher, Miss, born deaf and dumb, 
cure of 9 

Theatre, Roman, discovered at Arles 60 

Theatres of London, No. XAI1. 226 

Theatrical Register 77, 174, 269,462,550 

Thirlstane Wire-bridge, description of 
403 

Three Hats Public House, Islington 113. 
its lecality 194, 296 

Thrimby School, Westmoreland, account 
of 325 

Tissington, co. Derby, ancient custom of 
decorating wells at 294 

Thruxton, Roman Pavement at 230 

Tithes, difficulty of obtaining in Ireland 
75. right of the clergy to 223, 582. 
compromised at Leeds 364. on the 
commutation of 409 

Tithe Bill, for Ireland, discussion on 71 

Toad, correspondence with Sir J. Banks 
relative to 11. bharmlessness of 304 

Tombs, Roman, discovered at Boulogne 
261 

Toup, Rev. J. original letters of 327 
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Towers, Bp. letter of 515 

Town, Roman, discovered in Fifeshire 628 

Trade, increase of 458 

Trafford, Sigismund, account of, wanted? 
386 


Travelled Stone, in America, account of 
311 

Tread mill, benefits of 76 

Trevor, Hon. C.H. H. memoir of 640 

Trinidad, insurrection in 636 

Trinity College, Cambridge, new Quadran- 
gle at 135 

Troy, Abp. death of 471 

Turkey, intelligence from 74, 172, 265, 
362, 457 

Union Chain-bridge, Jcscription of 403 

Union Jack, abolished in merchant-ships 
76 

Urn, Roman, discovered near Wooler 163 

Vaiais, canton of, described 117 

Valerius Marimus, ancient anecdotes 104 

Van Dieman’s Land, prosperous state of 
328 

Vendeans, bravery of 146 

Vernon, Lady, death of 274 

Vessel, discovered in North Brabant 362 

Vicarial Tithes, on commutation of 409 

Villain, original service of 521 

Waitby School, Westmoreland, ac. of 325 

Waldegrave, Sir E, biography of 17. 
descendants of 18 

Wales, account of, in 1602, 16, 108, 406, 
511, 597. scenery of 617 

Walrus, skeleton of 630 

Walsall, co. Stafford, curious custom at 
221. mew church at 548 

Waiton, Isaac, character of 418, 493 

Warren, C. memoir of 187 

Wasps, increase of 586 

Weare, Wm. murder of 459 

Webb, Gen, who the representative of ? 
290, 386, 482 

Weld, Mrs. M. E. death of 570 

Wellington, Duke, medal of 306 

Wells, on the ancient custom of deco- 
rating with flowers 293 

Welsh Poor, intended Church for at Li- 
verpool 129, 199 

Wernerian Society, meeting of 631 

West Indies, intelligence from 363, 458, 
636 

Westminster Abbey, Old, described 132 

Westminster School, performances of the 
King’s Scholars at 543, 626 

Westmoreland, public schools in 323 

Weston, J. W. death of 570 

Weston Family, notices of 496 

W heels, inveution of, for propelling ships 


269 
White, Mrs. J. death and gharacter 473 
Whitehead, Mr. Latin verses by 390 
Willington, Gen. B. death of 560 
s Willy,” meaning of 412 
Wiltshire, beauties cf 174 
Winch Bridge, Durham, description of 
401 
Winchester 
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Winchester School, plate presented to Dr. 


Gabell 543 
Window, painted, in 
Church 39 
Windsor, festivities at 364 
Windsor, Lord Edw. notice of 2 
Winstanley, Rev. Dr. T. memoir of 643 
Winton School, Westmoreland, account 
of 325 
Wives,punishment of in ancientRomel04 
Worm, in the stomach 266 


Buckingbam 


Wotton Basset Church, ancient painting 
in 261 

Wrecks, by the late storms 548 

Wright, Mrs. epitaph on 391 

Writings, ancient, inks used for 258 

Yarborough, Lord, death of 467 

Yatton Court, co. Hereford, account of 
394 

York, antiquities found at 626 

York Cathedral, visit to 232 

Zinc, mines of, found in France 361 
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Abaddon 58 
Adams, C. H. on the Solar System 162 
Capt. J. on Africa 152 
Affliction 348 
Africa, Remarks on 152 
Aikin, Dr. John, Memoir of 433 
Alderson, Dr. on Apparitions 625 
Allen, Rev. W. four Letters of 621 
America, Memorable Days in 243, 337 
Ancient Mysteries 233 
Ants, Republic of the 162 
Apocalypse, Dissertation on 239 
Apparitions, Essay on 625 
Archeologia, Vol. XX. Part i, 41 
Arithmetic, new System of 348 
Armour, Ancient, Inquiry into 425, 533 
Atkinson, J. Key to Latin Language 53 
Atmospherical Phenomenon, Researches 
on 254 
Beddoes, T. L. Bride’s Tragedy 348 
Bedlam, Sketches in 240 
Belfast, History of 235 
Blaquiere, on the Greek Confederation 
619 
Blizard, Sir W. Hunterian Oration 157 
Bonchamps, March’ess, Memoirs of 145 
Booker, Dr. Sermon by 56 
Booth, H. Sebastian 347 
Boucher, Rev. R. on the Christian Reli- 
gion 342 
Bowring’s Details of his Arrest, &e. 57 
Boys, Pian for the Instruction of 249 
Brayley, E.WWestminsterAbbey 137,236 
Bride’s Tragedy 348 
Britton, J. Delineations of Fonthill Ab- 
bey 242. Public Buildings of London 
624 
Brown, Rev. J. H. Visitation Sermon 254 
Buckland, W. Reliquiz Diluviane 440, 
528 
Buildings of London, \\lustrations of 624 
Burnet, Bp. History of his own Time 156 
Burns, Robert, Songs and Ballads of 346 
Butler's Genuine Remains 431 
Byron, Lord, Don Juan 250 
Byzantium, a Poem 155 
Cambria, Beauties of 162. Ancient Laws 
of 609 
Cambridge University, Privileges of 449 





Carey, Mrs. F. J. Tour in France 615 

Carrickfergns, History of 331 

Charities, §c. in London, account of 253 

Chemical Recreations 349 

Chester, Bp. Sermon by 341 

Children, on the Instruction of 349 

Christian Religion made plain 342 

Churchill’s English Grammar 254 

Clare, J. on the Poems of 621 

Clarke, Dr. E. D. Travels in Europe, &c. 
141 

Clergy, on the Public Wealth of 58 

Clerical Provident Fund, proposal for the 
formation of 50 

Cole, C. B. Discarded Son 625 

— Rev. H. Translation of Luther on 
the Bondage of the Will 448 

Combe, T. Walk through Leicester 348 

Conchology, Linnean System of 441 

Cotionian MSS. Catalogue 258 

Cruikshank, G. Points of Humour 49 

Dalias, Sermon by 348 

Danby, W.Thoughts on Serious Subjects 
151 


Darnley, Sir C. London and Paris 6!7 

Derriana 432 

Discarded Son 625 

Dods, Dr. on Medicine 623 

Don Juan, Cantos VI. to XI. 250 

Dudley, Lord, Sermon on the Death of 56 

Duke of Mantua, Tragedy of 162} 

Durazzo, a Tragedy 246 

Durham, History of 521, 611 

Duer’s Privileges of Cambridge Univer- 
sity 449 

Edmondstone, Sir A, Journey to the 
Oases of Upper Egypt 158 

Egypt, Journey to the Oases of 152. 
Travels in 339 

Ellen Gray, a Poem 254 

Elliott, FE. Love, a Poem 150 

Elmes, J. Memoir of Sir C. Wren 432 

Emmett, Rev. J. B. Remarks on Vol- 
ney’s new Researches 348 

England, Biographical History of 437 

English Language, wew Grammar of 254 

Evan, J. on Psalmody 623 

Falearo, a Poem 348 

Families, Plain Discourses for 162 

Faus, 
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Fuuz, W. Memorable Days in America 
243, 337 

Female Education, Remarks on 253 

First Affection, a Novel 254 

Fonthill Abbey, Delineations of 242, 345 

Forget me Not, for 1824, 449 

Forster, Dr. Atmospherical Phenomenon 
254 

Fosbroke, Rev.T. D. JennerianSermon 437 

France, Tour in 1816 and 1817, 615 

French Master 349 

Gardiner, W. Shepherd's Boy 349 

Gazetteer, General 349 

Genlis, Ctess de, Memvirs of the C’tess 
de Bonchamps 145 

George IV. Lines on his Accession 254 

Gleig’s Letter to Sir E. Knatchbull 446 

Gonsalvo, a Tragedy 348 

Good, Dr. Letter on the Tread-wheel 254 

Graham’s Derriana 432 

Granger, Rev. J. Biographical History 
of England 439 

Gray, W. Remembrance 58 

Greek Confederacy, Present State of 619 

Greek Lady, Memvirs of 349 

Harding, W. Universal Stenography 349 

Harmer, Rev. T. Works of 448 

Haslam, Dr.J. onthe Human Intellect 20 

Haviland, J. Mary Magdalen’s Funeral 
Tears 248 

Haynes, J. Durazzo 246 

Henniker, Sir F. Travels of 339 

Heralds’ Visitations, Index to 57 

Hermit Abroad 437 

Hett’s Misceilanies 348 

Hippisiey, Sir J.C. on Prison Labours 532 

Hoare, Sir R. C. Hungerfordiana 330 

Holland, Lord, Letter to 52 

Hone, W. Ancieut Mysteries 233 

Hughes’ Beauties of Cambria 162 

Hungerfordiana 330 

Hunterian Oration 157 

Hutton, Rev. F. H. Sejed 253 

Influence and Example 348 

Ingram, Rev. J. Saxon Chronicle 45, 148 

Irving, Rev. E. Oracles of God 153 

Isabel de Barsas 162 

Israel vindicated 344 

Italy, Travels in 428 

Jacobs, Dr. Cure of Miss Lalor 625 

Jefferson, Old Mr. Tales of 254 

Jennerian Sermon 437 

Jesuits Unmasked 57 

Jones, Dr.Greek and English Lexicon 530 

Joseph, N. Israel Vindicated 344 

Knatchbull, Sr E. Letter to 446 

Knowles, Rev. T. Plain Discourses 162 

Kolli, Baron de, Memoirs of 444 

Lalor, Miss, Miraculous Cure of 625 

Lansdown MSS. Catalogue 165 

Jatin Language, Key wo 53 

Leicester, Walk through 348 

Lewin, on the National Schools 349 

Lexicon, Greek and English 530 

Literature of Europe, View of 143 
Gent. Mac, Suppl. XCUM. Pant I. 
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London and Paris 617 
Love, a Poem 150 
Luther, on the Bondage of the Will 448 
Macauley, Miss, Mary Stewart 252 
Macleod, Dr. A. Ellen Gray 254 
— S. History of Carrickfergus 
Madhouses, Abuses of 325 
Magdalen College, Oxford, on the origi- 
nal Architecture of 333 
Magzgi's French Master 349 
Mahomed, S. D. on Shampooing 162 
Marie Magdalen'’s Funeral Tears 248 
Marshall, John, Naval Biography 252 
Mary Stewart 252 
Mawe, J. System of Conchology 441 
May you like it 254 
Medical Students, Hints to 436 
Medicine, Observations on 623 
Mendicity, Plan for Suppressing 449 
Meyrick, Dr.AncientArmour?255,425.533 
Miscellanies in Prose and Verse 348 
= Association, Letter respecting 
Mitford,J. onWarburton’sMadhouses 347 
Monks of Leadenhall 55 
Moon's \ntroduction to Short Hand 57 
Morale Chretienne, Société de la 632 
Mothers, Hiuts to 348 
National Schools, Sermon on 349 
Naval Biography 252 
Neale, J. P. WestminsterAbbey 137, 236 
Negre Slavery, Appeal in Behalf of 57 
Newell, Rev. R. H. Scenery of Wales 616 
Northern Nations, Popular Tales of 348 
Opinions, on the Publication of 53 
Oracles of God, Orations for 153 
Orange System Exposed 51 
Other Times 55 
Panam, Madame, Memoirs of 349 
Parker's Jesuits Unmasked 57 
Pennie, J. F. Rogvald 621 
Phantoms, a Poem 253 
Platt's Self-interpreting Testament 533 
Points of Humour 49 
Poole, E. R. Byzantium 155 
Popular Tales and Romances 348 
Portfolio, The 57 
Post, Rev. B. Sermous by 533 
Priest, The 54 
Printing, Decorative, Practical Hints on 
329 

Prison Discipline, Sermon on 341 
Prison Labours 532 
Protlert’s Aucient Laws of Cambria 609 
Psalmody, on the Performance of 623 
Radstock, Lord, four Letters to 621 
Rapp, General, Memoirs of 160 
Registers, for Births, &c. BlankTables349 
Reliquie Diluviane 440, 528 
Remembrance, and other Poems 58 
Retrospective Review, Nos. 12 aud 13,51 
Ringhan Gilhaise 162 
Ripon Guide 445 
Rogvaid, an Epic Poem 621 

Roman 
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Roman Catholics, Speech against giving 


the Elective Franchise to 250 

Roscoe, T. Sismondi’s View of Literature 
143 

Rutter’s Delineations of Fonthill Abbey 


345 

St. Aubin, J. H. Phantoms, &c. 253 

St. David's, Bp. Speech of against giving 
the Elective Franchise to Catholics 
950. Vindication of | John, v. 7. 342 

St. Ronan’s Well 537 

Savage, W. on Decorative Printing 329 

Saxon Chronicle, Translation of 45, 148 

Scandinavia, Travels in 141 

School for Sisters 349 

School Prayer Book 348 

Scientia Biblica 250 

Scott, Sir W. Letters to 443 

Scripture Chronology 254 

Sebastian, a Tragedy 347 

Sejed, with other —— a, 

Self-interpreting Testament 

i by Booker 56. Brown 204. 
Bp. of Chester 341. Dallas 348. Snow- 
den 348. Lewin 349. Fosbroke 437. 
Post 533. Swan 623. Wilton ibid. 

Shampooing, Account of 162 

Shepherd's Boy of Snowdon Hill 349 

Shipman, G. on the Stomach, &c. 51 

Short Hand, tntroduetion to 57 

Shortt’s Travels in Italy 428 

Sismondi, on the Literature of Europe 
143 

Sisters, The, a Novel 53 

Slavery, on the Abolition of 624 


Smart’sLines on the King’s Accession 95,4 

Snowden, Rev. W. Sermon by 348 

Solar System, View of 162 

Stark, on Stonehenge 613 

Stenography, Universal 349 

Stomachs, &c. on the Disorders of 51 

Stonehenge, on the Origin of 613 

Summer, and other Poems 348 

Surtees, R. istoryof Durbam255,521,61} 

Swan, Rev. C. Sermons by 623 

Taylor, S. Universal Stenography 349 

Testament, Self-interpreting 533 

Thackeray's Observations on the Public 
Wealth of the Clergy 58 

Thoughts on various subjects 151 

Tilloch, Dr. A. on the Apocalypse 239 

Time’s Telescope, for 1824, 350, 525 

Tom and Charles, History of 349 

Tourist’s Companion 445 

Tread-mill, Description of 531, Letter 
on 254 

Vermont, Marq. London and Paris 617 

Volney’s Researches, Remarks on 348 

Wales, on the Scenery of 616 

Warburton’s Madhouses, Crimes in 347 

Webb, C. Summer, and other Poems 348 

Westminster Abbey, History of 137, 236 

Westminster Hall, History of 47 

White's Arithmetic 348 

Wilton, Rev. C. P. N. Sermons by 623 

Wine and Walnuts 57 

Wren, Sir Christ. Memoirs of 432 

Youngman, W. Works of Rev. T. Harmer 
448 
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Anisy, M. de, Ducarel’s Anglo-Norman 
Antiquities 164 
Aspinall, Rev. J. Sermons by 450 
Atherstone's Midsummer Day’s Dream351 
Aureus, or Adventures of a Sovereign 542 
Ayton, R. Sketches of Character 351 
Baptizing Children, Reasons agaiust 451 
Belsham’s Memoirs of George ILI. 350 
Bernardo, A. \talian Interpreter 451 
Berwick Gazetteer 59 
Blackadder, Col. Life of 256 
Blackstone's Commentaries, Translation 
of Phrases in Latin, French, &c. 255 
Blaquiere, on the Greek Revolution 542 
Blore’s Work on Monuments 450 
Botanist’s Companion 541 
Bounden, J. Deserted City, &c. 541 
Boys, T. Sacred Tactics 542 
Bransby, Miss, Fernanda 163 
Brasbridge, J. Memoirs of 542 
British Essayists, Spirit of 450 
Britton'sWells Cathedral 58 
Brown, Rev. J. Discourses of 350 
Buckingham's Asiatic Journal 350 
Byron, Ld.TheDeformedTransformed541 


Calcutta Annual Register 450 

Calendar of the Year 59 

Cameleon, The 255 

Carey, Dr. Lexicon Analogico-Latinum 
450. Seneca’s Tragedies 451. Plau- 
tus’ Comedies 163 

F. J. Tour in France 59 

Carlile, Rev. J. Old Doctrine of Faith 255 

Cassan, Rev. S. H. Lives of the Bishops 
of Sherborne and Salisbury 450 

Charters, of the Liberties of England 
353 

Christian Education, suggestion on 255 

Christian Life, Happiness of 542 

Christian Philanthropist 541 

Christianity, Doctrines and ‘Practice of 
450 

Churches of England, Views of 451 

Cimelia 163 

Clara Chester, a Poem 351 

Clarke’s Geographical Dictionary 59 

Coates, Rev. J. Sermons by 450 

Coggins’s Musical Assistant 541 

Cohen, B. Memoirs of Pius VII. 350 

Coleridge, S. 7. Aids to Reflection 351 
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Combe, W. Letters between Amelia and 
her Mother 351. to Marianne 255 

Conder, J. Star in the East 256 

Conquest, Dr. Outlines of Midwifery 163 

Cottle on the Oveston Caves 255 

Cowper, W. Private Correspondence 350 

Creasy, J. Sketches of Sleaford 541 

Creli’s Oracle of Health 163 

Cruikshank, G. Lite’s Progress 
Tales of Humour 450 

Creuse’s Residence in New Zealand 255 

Curtis, J. on English Insects 451 

Cuvier'’s Animal Kingdom 542 

Datla, R. C. Adrastus 59 

Damin’s Greek Lexicon 163 

Davenport's Elegant Extracts 255 

Davies, Rev. D. P. History of Carmar- 
then 450 

De Castro, J. Life of 450 

D’ Enghien, Duke, Trial of 451 

Drummond, Dr. First Steps to Botany256 

Duncan's Travels in United States 59 

Eastmead, Rev. W. Memoir of the Hyx- 
na’s Den at Kirkdale 542 

Edinburgh, Panoramic View of 163 

Enkins, Adm. Naval Battles 350 

English Quotations, Dictionary of 255 

Fanman on the Public Funds 59 

Fatal Errors 351 

Fenn, Sir J. Original Letters 541 

Fenwick, T. on Subterraneous Surveying 
350 

Fleming, Anne, Brass of, engraving of 163 

Flora Domestica 59 

Ford's Plays 255 

Forget me Not, for 1824, 350 

Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Antiq. 450 

Foster, Dr. Perennial Calendar 450 

Franks’ Hulsean Lectures 450 

Frenkel’s Soulawith 164 

Gamble’s Charlton 350 

Garnett's Night before the Bridal 256 

Gilbert, D. Christmas Carols 350 

Gorham, Rev. G. C. Abstract of the Car- 
tularies of St. Neot’s Priory 450 

Graham, Dr. on Epilepsy 163 

Graham, Rev.J.Siege of Loudonderry 163 

Greek Authors, Extracts from 256 

Hall, Bp. Sacred Aphorisms 163 

Halliday, Sir A. Lites of{the Dukes of 
Bavaria, Saxony, q&c. 350 

Harness, Rev. W. of Christianity 541 

Harvey, Miss J. Montalyth 351 

Hawkins’s Devotional Exercises 163 

Henderson's Histery of Mines 351 

Hindoostan, Tour through 450 

Hoare, Sir R. C. History of Heytesbury 
Hundred 450 

Holden, Rev. G. on the Fall 58 

Hooker, Dr. Systew of Plants 450 

Hore Momenta Cravene \63 

Horneman’s Jeudedia 164 

Humboldt, on Superposition of Rocks 256 

Hunter's Captivity in North America 163 

Illuminated Pocket Book 350 

Irving’s Orations, Analysis of 163 


Johanna of Sicily, Life of 541 

Jones's Antiquities of Devonshire 255 

Jones, G. H. Account of Murder of W. 
Weare 542 

Jony’s Les Hermites en Prison 59 

Kitchener, Dr. Economy of the Eyes 542 

Klaproth's Description of China 450 

Lambeth, History of 59 

Lancashire, Gazetteer of 255 

Landor’s Conversations of Eminent Men 
351 

Latouche, M.de Works of Canova 164 

Latter Days, Approach of 350 

Lavater's Introduction to Anatomy 350 

Le Keux's Views of Churches 542 

Letters of Eminent Men and Women 450 

Liberal, The, defunct! 256 

Life’s Progress 451 

Literary Souvenir for 1824, 541 

Lizars’ Anatomical Plates 541 

Lieweliyn Penrose, Journal of 541 

Locke's Essay, Epitome of 163 

Lodge's English Portraits 450 

Louis XIV. Memoirs of 59 

Madhouses, Abuses in 542 

Malcolm, Sir J, Central India 168 

Marsh, Bp. Theological Lectures 163 

Martin, Dr.on Preservation of Life 451 

Maturin, Rev. C. R. The Albigenses 351 

Mechanic’s Instructor 541 

Migauit, J. Narrative of Sufferings of a 
French Protestant Family 541 

Military Calendar, East India 255 

Moore, A. Pindar’s Odes 541 

Morewood, S. on Inebriating Liquors 541! 

Morgan, Lady, Life of Salvator Rosa 255 

Moss, W. G. History of Hastings 255 

Mountains, Map of 541 

Napoleon’ s Memoirs 350 

Naturalist’s Repository 59 

Neale’s Views of Churches 542 

Nichols, James, on General Redemptior 
541 

Noble, S. on Plenary Inspiration 541 

Oswald, H. R. on Alluvial Deposits 163 

Otley, F. on English Lakes 58 

Oltley’s School of Design 59 

Owen, R.D. on Education at Lanark 541 

Parry, Capt. Second Polar Voyage 541 

Pecchio’s Diary of Events in Spain 542 

Pepys, Samuel, Memoirs of 350 

Phillips's Compendium of Algebra 542 

Port Jackson, Panoramic View of 350 

Porter's Duke Christian of Luneberg 541 

Portraits of Characters in the Author of 
Waverley’s Novels 541 

Princeps, L.Tasso’s Jerusalem 256 

Prinsep, on the Commerce of Bengal 163 

Procrastination, a Tale 451 

Reading Guide, for 1823, 255 

Riddle’s Treatise on Navigation 350 

Rocky Mountains, Expedition to 164 

Rogers, 7. Memvirs of Mrs. Ulyat 59 

Romaic Vade Mecum 351 

Roscoe’s Variorum Edition of Pope's 


Works 255 ‘ 
Rowbothams 
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Rowbotham's German Grammar 35! 

St. Johnstown, a Novel 351 

Sayings and Doings 350 

School Hours 350 

Scott's Specimens of British Poetry 59 

Scripture Names 163 

Scurry’s Captivity, account of 541 

Sergrove’s Lectures on Popery 450 

Shearman, Dr. on Debility 351 

Shirley's Works 255 

Smith, Dr. on Forensic Medicine 350 
H. F. on the English Stage 163 

—— Sir J. E. English Flora 255 
Rev. P. on English Composition 


542 
Spaewife, The 163 
Stackelberg, onthe Phigalian Marbles351 
Suffolk Papers 542 
Tabram’s Law of Landlord and Tenant 
350 
Thornton's Green House Companion 450 
Thurlow, Lord, Elegies of Tibullus 450 
Towne, I... Farmer’s Directory 59 
Townley, on Ecclesiastical History 450 
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Typographia 542 

Tyson's History of Civil Government 1351 

Varley, J. on Landscape Design 541 

Warner, Rev. R.Sermons 59 

Watt's Bibliotheca Britannica 542 

Westmacott’s Points of Misery 351 

Westminster Review 541 

Williams’s Designs of the Phigalian 
Marbles 256 

Williams, T. Dictionary of Religions 541 

Willich’s Map of the Thames 255 

Witnesses, New Trial of 350 

Woolnoth's Views of Ancient Castles 450 

Worcester Cathedral, illustrations of 59 

World in Miniature, the Netherlands 351 

Worthies of Westminster Hall, Portraits 
of 450 

Worthington's Sermons 58 

Wright's Guide to Giant’s Causeway 163 

Writing made Easy 351 

Yates, Dr. History of St. Edmund’s Bury 
255 

Youthful Travellers 59 
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Adelphi, prologue and epilogue to 626 

All Saints Church, Fulbourn, lines sug- 
gested on its former site 456 

Australasia, a prize poem 66 

Authors, lives against importuning them 
to give their books 268 

Baker, Mr. on relics discovered by 586 

Barrow Hill, co. Northampton, on relics 
discovered at 586 

Barton, Bernard, The Poet’s Study 456. 
on the death of Bloomfield 500 

Beckford, W. a prayer 262. the Last 
Day ibid. 

Birth-day, sixty-second, impromptu on 
171 

Bisset, J. on his birth day 171 

Blamire, Miss, verses written by, on a 
gloomy day 486 

Bloomfield, Robert, on the death of 264, 
500 

Bowles, Rev. W. L. on the restoration of 
Malmesbury Abbey 170 

Butler's Remains, extracts from 605 

Butler, Mrs. verses to 170 

Byron, Lord,Extracts from Don Juan 251 

Campana Urinatoria 390 

Carey, Mrs. J. Farewell! 262 

Carisbrooke Castle, sonnet on 171 

Chamberlin, M. Evening Thoughts 68. 
True Religion 262 

Churchyard, 7’. original verses of 110 

Clare, J. address to Lord Radstock 171 

Daniel, S. stanzas of 110 

Death, address to 110 

Death and Resurrection 8 

Deserted Village School 7 

Devereux, R. Lari of Essex, lines by 111 


Didst thou, O thoughtless mortal, &c. 360 
Diving Bell, Latin verses on 390 
Don Juan, extracts from 251 
Drayton, M. ode by 111. sonnet by id. 
Elizabeth, Queen, lines on receiving 110 
Escape, The 251 
Evening Thoughts 68 
Evergreen, The 456 
Farewell ! 262 
Friend's Absence, song on 8 
Fulbourn Church, lines on 456 
Gentlewoman walking in the snow 8 
Girl, fond of skipping, lines to 546 
Gloomy Day, verses written on 486 
Holland, description of 431 
Humble, Ald. epitaph on 208 
Human Wishes, vanity of 456 
Iphigenia of Timanihes, poem written 

for the Oxford University prize of 633 
Ismael Fitzadam, on the death of 263 
Job, chap. xxvii. paraphrase of 546 
Keep on your mask, &c. 8 
Kemble, J. P. on the death of 633 
Knuvett, Lord and Lady, epitaph on 171 
Last Day, lines on 262 
Leasowes, lines on visiting 456 
Little Pet Plant 360 
Love, lines on 251 
Lyre, farewell to my 632. recal to my 632 
Macken, J. on the death of 263 
Maimesbury Abbey, restoration of 170 
Melancholy, address to 455 
Mistress, \ines to 7, 8 
Montgomery, J. stanzas on Night 455 
Moore, John, epigram on 456 
Music, stanzas for 359, 360 
Nativity, lines on 545 

Neele, 
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Neele, H. stanzas to* * * © 546 

Night, stanzason 455 

Oh pale is that cheek 546 

Oxford University Prize, poem for 633 

Parents, visit to the tomb of 545 

Poet's Study 455 

Polwhele’s Deserted Village School, Ex- 
tracts from 7 

Pooie, E. R. Extracts from his Byzan- 
tium 155, 156 

Praed, W. M. Australasia 66 

Prayer, by W. Beckford, esq. 262 

Radstock, Lord, address to 17) 

Religion, True, reflections on 262 

Rose, address to 546 

Rose, Withered, stanzas on 456 

Rump, burning of the 606 

Savage, J. Drayton’s Ode on 111 

Scenes present and past 359 

Sea side, lines written by the 264 

Shenstone, lines on seeing bis favourite 
spot neglected 456 
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your mask, &c. ibid. 

Sonnets, the kisses 8, by Drayton 111. 
on Carisbrooke Castle 171. on the 
death of Bloomfield 264 

Sots, epigram on a club of 431 

Staffordshire, lines on 23, 105, 217 

Steward, Mrs. character of 474 

Strode, W. poetical pieces of 7, 8 

Suffolk, lines on 318, 404 

«“* Tear,”’ on reading the poem on 360 

Thuckwood, verses written at 486 

Tomb of beloved Parents, visit to 545 

Twigger, Billy, lines on 593 

Vanity of Human Wishes 456 

Watts, A. A. stanzas for music 359 

Westminster School, prologue and epi- 
logue to the Adelphi 626 

W hitehead, on the Diving Bell 390 

W iffen, J. F.to the Rose 546 

W inter, on the commencement of 632 

Withered Rose, stanzas on 456 

Withers, G. ines to those who impor- 
tune authors to give their books 263 


Skipping, to a girl fond of 546 


Si 


leeping Beauties, lines on 251 


Snow, gentlewoman walking in 8 


Song, on a friend’s absence 8. 


keep on 


Wright, Eliz. epitaph on 391 
Yestreen, posteript to 347 
Youth, on the death of 632 





Abbey, Dr. E. 552 

Abdy, W. J. 91 

Abercromby 69. G. 
177. Sir R. 369 

Abney, C.C. 644, P. 
468 


Abrantes, Duke 353 

Ackermann 185 

Ackland, Sir T. D. 
551 


Acland 272 

Aclom, G. 463 

Acton 583. W. 638 

Adams 364, Maj.- 
gen. 464. Mrs. 93 

Adamson, J.J.C.463. 
R. 325 

Addington 175, 469. 
H. 190 

Addison, J. 516, T. 
324 

Adin, T.175 

Ainsworth, J. 177 

Airay 324 

Airey 323. Sir G. 
462 


Airly, Countess 463 
Alava, Gen. 265, 457 
Albany, Duke 637 
a” ecg Earl 


Aldrich, Dr. 475 
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Alexander, H. 482 
S. 482 
Algeo, Capt. J. 76 
Alington, T.79 
Allan, G. 283, 351. 
Col. J. 636 
Allen, B. 2. Maj. J. 
462. M.380. R. 
646. S. 189 
Alleyne. J.482 
Amyot 195,198,199, 


315, 316, 317. T. 


542 
Anderson, R. 368 
Andover Vis’tess323 
Andrewes 122. A. 
175. G.T. 79 
Andrews,Lieut.-col. 
479 
Angell 645 
Angels, M. 285 
Angerstein 167 
Anglesea, Marq. 19 
Angouleme, Duke 
172, 265, 361,547 
Anker 166 
Annesley, A. 463 
Anson, 647. 
M. A. 368 
Anstey, J. T. 272 
Anstis, M. 644 
Anthony, A. 177 
Arabin, 267. Capt. 
F. 367. S. 78 


Arbouin, S. 92 
Arbuthnot, Col.373. 
J.78 
Archer, E. 92 
Arden, J. 190. Maj. 
R. P. 462 
Ardisaft, G. 284 
Armstrong, A, 92 
Arnold, J. 637 
Arnott,M.284.S.476 
Arnould, E. 380 
Arundel, Lord 174 
Ashburton, Lord556 
Ashby 212 
Ashley, Gen. 265 
Ashmole 297, 299, 
386 
Ashness, A. 646 
Ashworth, Gen. 637 
Aston 282 
Atherton, J. 574 
Atkins 267 
Atkinson, E. M. 368. 
J. 283 
Atlay, C. 78 
Atterbury, C. L. 474 
Attword, A. 84 
Aufrere, S. 467 
Austin 364. A. 190. 
C.553. T. 177. 
W. 497, 498 
Awdry, W. H. 271 
Aylesford,Count 79. 
Earl 641 


Aynsley, J. M. 79 
Backhouse 366 
Bacon 167 
Baggot 516 
Bagot, Dr. 84, 
176. B. 84 
Bagster, M. 477 
Bagshaw, W. P. 176 
Bagshawe 290 
Bailey, J. 259. J.A. 
80 


A. 


Baillie, Col. H. 637. 
Capt.554. E, 464. 
W. 366 

Baily, F. 463 

Bairn, Dr. 10 

Baines, J. 175 

Baird 367. Sir D. 
374 

Baker, Capt. 525. J. 
637. L. P. 78. Sir 
R. 77 

Baldwin, C. B. 272. 
Capt.75. Mrs.574 

Baldwyn 28, 297. 
F. S. 572 

Balfour, Lieut.-gen. 
462 


Ball, A. 177 
Ballasteros, 
172, 362 
Balmanno, A. 572 
Bankes 69,469. C. 
A. T. 572, G. 270 
Banks 


Gen. 
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Banks 167. Sir J. 
304, M. E. 368 

Bannatyne, W. M, 
551 


Banner 380 
Bannister 364 
Bannyster 204 
Banos, L. 72 
Barber, E. 571. 
478 
Barclay 547. C.571. 
J.176 
Baretti 194 
Barge, S. 552 
Barham, R. H. 176 
Baring, Miss 368 
Barker 637. A. 585. 
Sir J.F.179. R.79 
Barlonde 516 
Barlow, Sir G. 565. 
Maj. G. E. 636 
Barnaby 583 
Barnard, A. 477. B. 
463. J. G. 477. 
R. 286. Vise. 78, 
636 
Barnes, Gen. Sir B. 
272. E.272. J. 
272. W. 175, 366, 
551 
Barnett, M. 175, 
270 
Baron, J. 80 
Barrow, E. A. 189. 
F. 275 
Barry, Col. 273. H. 
478. R.M. 478 
Bartlett, C. O. 463. 
T. 463. W.O. 464 
Bartley, T. B. 80 
Bartolozzi 87, 451 
Barton, B. 500. N. 
271 
Baskerville 92, 105 
Bate, M. 284 
Bateman, N. 93. T. 
552 
Bates, S. E. 177 
Batb, Marq. 174 
Bathe, Maj. de 271 
Bathurst, R. 175. 
Earl 375 
Battie, J. 380 
Baugh, E. 644 
Baxter, T. 325 
Bayard 80 
Bayley 304. F. 551. 
H. V. 366, L. M. 
574 
Bayly, F. C. 92 
Bayning, Lord 637 
Beadle, Capt. S. 176 
Beale, A. 638 
Bean, J. P. 551 
Beatty, Lieut.-col. 
92. T.E. 464 


L. 
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Beauchamp, Earl 
366 

Beaufort, Lady C. 
272 


Beazeley, E. 574 
Becher, R. 561 
Beckett, G. 366 
Beckwith, Sir F.373 
Bedford, D. 188. F. 
175. W.R. 272 


Beevor, A. 80. E. S. 
80. J. E, 79. Col. 
R. 551 

Belcher, P. 175 

Belfield 20 

Bell 190. A. H. 177. 
F. 272. F. A. 552. 
J. 285, 286, 382, 
516. S. 80. T. 
541 

Bellew, M. 95 

Belliard, Gen. 369 

Belt 305 

Bennett, E. 80, 380. 
E. F. 645. S. 58 

Bensley 269 

Benson, E. 574. W. 
381 

Bent, Capt. 79 

Bentley, J. 176, 645. 
R. 272 

Benton, C. 646 

Benzelul 629 

Beresford, Lord 372 

Berguer, C. 286 

Berkeley, Capt.552. 
J.551, 637.R. 367 

Bernadotte, O. 80 

Bernal, A. E, 92 

Berri, Duchess 631 

Berry, C. 464 

Bertrand 584 

Best, E. 271 

Bethell, R 637 

Bettesworth, H. 271 

Beyon, S, G. 464 

Bicknell, C. 552 

Biddulph, T. S. 78 

Bidwell, S. 189 

Bierstrom 478 

Bigge, P. 479 

Bill, M. 367. R. 573 

Bingley, W. 424 

Birch, E. 637 

Bird, C. S.79 

Birkbeck 547. Dr. 
631 

Birt, E. 552 

Bish 645 

Bishop,G.472. 3.476 

Bisset 170, 171 


Bissland, T. 175 
Blachely, E. 177 
Blackstone 212. Sir 
W. 549 
Blackwood, H. M. 
637 
Blake 79 
Blanchard 330 
Bland 324. M: 272 
Blandford 424, 494 
Blathwayte, W. 80 
Blenkinsop, H. 476 
Bligh 268 
Bliss, P. 80 
Blomfield, F. M. 79 
Bloomfield, Sir B. 
471. G. 497, 498. 
N. 498 
Bloxham, F. 271 
Roardman, R. 635 
Bogle, Maj. 176 
Bolingbroke, H. 177 
Bolivar 265 
Bolsworth 31 
Bolton, J. 552 
Bond, Dr. 463. Sir 
T.94 
Bonnemains, 
362 
Boog, R. 263 
Booker 325 
Booth 459. E. 177. 
Lady 476 
Boothby, W. 366 
Borland, S. 188 
Borradaile, J.W.552 
Borrett, C. 382, 647 
Boswall, Capt. J. D. 
463 
Boswell 169, 553. M. 
177 
Bosworth 413 
Botten, ©.272 
Botzaris, C. 547. M. 
547 
Boughey, R. F. 285. 
Lady 637 
Boughton 468 
Bourchier, Col. 79 
Bourck, Gen, 265 
Bourke, J. W. 476 
Bourn, T. 464 
Boutflower, H. 177. 
H, C. 177 
Bouverie, H. J. 366 
Bowden, E. 552 H. 
8. 464 
Bowdler, J. 285 
Bowen, W. 638 
Bowles, A. S. 272 
Bowra, F. 573 
Bowring, C. 478 
Bowyer. E. 177 


Gen. 


Boydell, S. 464 

Boyer, E. 80 

Boyle, Lady J. M. 
286 


Boys, T. 475 
Bracebridge 83 
Bradbury543. J. 574 
Bradford, Sir T.636. 
Lady 367 
Bradley, F. 80. J. 
646. W. 637 
Brame, W. H. 478 
Brand 453 
Brandon 11. SirC. 
2. Duke 179 
Brassey, W.78 
Bredin, Maj. A.551 
Breevor, M. J. 188 
Brennier, Gen. 373 
Breslane, Sir T. 463 
Breton, T. Le 551 
Brewin, E. 285 
Briant, S. L. 638 
Brice, E. 552 
Brickwood, L. 381 
Bridge 77 
Bridger, E. 272 
Bridges 267. Ald. 
268. C. 270. J. W. 
638. P. H. 571. 
Lieut.-gen. T. 187 
Bridgewater, Earl 
462 
Bright, R. 79 
Bringier 452 
Brinsley 297 
Brinton, W. 572 
Brisbane 94 
Briscoe, R. 186 
Bristow, T. 284 
Britten 380 
Britton 424 
Broadley, W. P. 284 
Brockholes, R. 643 
Broderick, Maj. R. 
636 
Broke, H. G.78. W. 
190, 285 
Bromfield, T. R. 175 
Brooke 93. Lieut. 
381 
Brookes, W. H. 330 
Broomfield, F.R. 270 
Brough 270 
Brougham 39, 69. 
Broughton, R. 463. 
T. 542 
Brown 31, 259, 403. 
Capt. 403. D. 80. 
E. 176. G. 175. J. 
325, 552. P. 462. 
R. 478. S. 638. T. 
551. TT. J. 478 


Boyce, W.92W.C.129 Browne 75, 230. D. 


Boyd, E. L. 272. F.L. 


272 


69. L. A. 191. P. 
463 : 
Browning, 





Browning, J. F. 476 
Brownlow, Lady M. 
646 


Bruen, F. 176 
Brunskill 323 
Bryan, G. 79. T.463 
Buchan, Earl 402 
Buckingham, Duke 
39 
Buckle 325 
Buckler, A. 380 
Bucknall, T. G. 175 
Buckridge 628 
Buckworth 354 
Budworth, J. 186 


Buller 554, 636,647. 
W. 91 


Bulow 638 

Burgh 463. 
551 

Burgoyne, Gen. 81. 
Col. 268. Lieut.- 
col. 176 


T. J. 


Burkel94, 556. Maj. 


W. 94 
Burn 452 
Burnaby, 

B. 644 
Burney 165 
Burnham 93 
Burnie, W. 464 
Burnley, H. 571 
Burns, J. 382. R.452 
Burnyeate, J. 271 
Burroughes, E. 272 
Burrows 41 
Burton 453, 454. 

Capt. J. R. 176 
Buss, M. A. 638 
Busvargus 38 
Butcher, C. 271. Dr. 

E. R. 552 
Bute, Marg. 175 
Butler 28. R. 181 
Butt, J. 464. W. 80 
Butterfield 381 
Buttin, W. 271 
Buttmann 61 
Buxdorf 61 
Byrne 180. E. 94 
Byron, T.79 
Caddy, Maj. G. T. 

175 
Cadogan, W. B.184 
Cadwallider, F. 558 
Cahuac, T. 269 
Calatrava 457 
Caldecott, E. 190. J. 


A. 78 T. 


Callobill, H. 570 
Calthorpe, Lord 7!. 
F. 272 
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Calvert, C. 637. 
551. T. 58 
Camden 258. Marq. 
268 

Cameron, A. 80. Sir 
J. 636 

Campbell, Col. 268. 
Maj. 372. A. 366. 
C. 631. Lord F. 
374. J. 466 

Campillo 73 

Cane, Capt. S. 78 

Canning 69, 70, 77, 
364, 461. H. 366 

Cantara 74 

Capel 563 

Capon 308 

Carbery, Lord 463 

Carden, Lady 638 

Cardew 132 

Carew, J. 80 

Carey 367. Maj.-gen. 
464 

Carhampton, Earl 
366 


F. 


Cariaskiski 547 
Carleton 214 
Carnan 554 
Carnarvon, Earl 71 
Carnot 286 
Carr 366. C.477 
Carrington, Lady 
188 
Carter 85, 194, 516. 
Mrs. 484. E. 467. 
J. 132. W. 284. 
W. B. 80 
Cartwright, E.E.368 
Cary, J. W.637,638. 
Maj. W. R.78 
Casberd, J.R. 551, 
J.T. 637 
Cassan, S. H. 367 
Cassilis 282 
Castlereagh, Lord 
370, 564 
Cator, J. 271. P. 177 
Cattle, C. 190 
Cave, W. A. B. 463 
Cavia 457 
Cawdor, Lady 271 
Cayley, J. 643 
Chabent 189 
Chadwick 28 
Chabot, Maj.-gen. 
462 
Chambers 271.C. H. 
551 


Chambers, R.C.464, 
W. 270, 272 
Champain, J. 552 
Champion 574 
Chandos, Marchi- 
ouess 271 
Chantrey 76 
Chantry 167 


Chapman 189. J.551 
Charleton, A. R.366 
Charlewood, H. 273 
Charlotte, Queen 9, 
83, 183 
Charnock, H. C. 80 
Chartres, J. 643 
Chatfield 135. D. 
177. S. M. 177 
Chaundy, M. A. 552 
Cheslyn, A. 189 
Chetwode, H. D.375 
Chiap, S. 380 
Chichester, F. 188 
Children 541 
Chilton, G. 177 
Chippendale, G. 644 
= Cc. 
284 
Christie 63, 451. Sir 
A. 268. D. 646 
Church 498. J. 79. 
T. 571 
Charchill 307 
Churchyard, C. 189 
Cibber 390, 391 
Cicele 543 
Clancarty, Earl 551 
Clare 272 
Clarence, Duke 584 
Clark 552. W 78 
Clarke, J.78. M. 
286. R.175 
Clarkson, F. 272 
Clary, N. 94 
Clavering, M.M. 467 
Clay, W. 271 
Claydon 572 


Clayton 58. Miss 80. 


T. 637. W.464 
Cleaver, J. 475 


Clements, Lt.-col. 


551. R. 463 
Clerk,J.462.T.B.551 
Clifford 308. C. 271 
Cliffe, L. A. 78 
Clifton,A.272. Lord 

268 
Cline 549 
Clubbe, J. 90 
Clutterbuck 376. R. 

459 
Coates 31 
Cobbe, H. W. 91 
Cubbet 543 
Cocbrane,Lotd 266, 

282, 636. Ly. 636 
Cockburn 58. Sir 

G. 267, 268. M. 

94. W.S.R.464 
Cockin 376 
Cocks, Maj. 373 bis 
Codrington, E, 95. 

A. M. 284 
Coffin 191. G.C 78 
Cohen, E 637 
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Coke, A. 464 

Coker, M. 472 

Colberg, A. H. 367 

Colbourne 282 

Colby, H. A. 177. J. 
92 


Colchester 15. H. 
552. Lord 641 
Coleroft, W. 176 
Colden, E. 640 
Cole, B. 176 
Colebrooke, B. 638. 
C. 367 
Coleridge, G. M. 270 
Coley 298 
Collingridge 267 
Collingwood 543. A. 
79 
Collins, A. 180, C, 
177. C. T. 578. 
M. 631 
Colman 277, 477 
Colthurst, M. A.284 
Coltman, T. 80 
Colville, Mrs. 637 
Combe, C. J. F. 271 
Comber, M.477,574 
Combermere, Lord 
641 
Commerell, J. 367 
Common, M, 573 
Comport, M. A. 638 
Conder, J. 271 
Coney 256 
Conisby 583 
Connel 169 
Connetian 58 
Consalvi, H. 465 
Conybeare 542 
Conyngham, W. B. 
279 
Cook, Capt. 503 
Cooke, A. H, 478. 
M. 188 
Cooper, Sir A. 544, 
549. F. 176. J. 
91. M.93 
Coore, F. R. 79 
Copland, R. 270 
Corbet, A. W. 177. 
R. 278 
Corbette, Miss 176 
a M.A.572 
Cordell, C. 552 
Cormack, Ww. 188 
Cornwall, J. 366 
Cornwallis, Adm. 
525. Marq. 270. 
Lord 562, 565 
Corsellis, T. 175 
Cosamajor, H. 381 
Costar, E. 572 
Cosway 185 
Cotter, M. 647 
Cotterell,M. 92, 284 
Cottingham 15 
Cotton 
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Cotton 165. B. 552. Dallas, C. L. 177 Delafield, F. H. 464. 
H. 463. R.L, 551. Dallaway, J. 542 M272. 
Sir S. 373 Dalmar, Col. F. 462 Delap, D. 647 
Coventry, A. 176. F. Dalton, S. 93 Delaware 2 


Delves, W. 91 


176. T.W.176 Daly, D. 637 
Dempster, Miss 272. 
W.548 


Coulcher, W. B. 79. Dampier, P. 284 
Coulson 93. J.93 Dana, E. 91 
Courtenay C. 280. Dance, H.637. W. Denbigh 386 

Bp. 91 T. 637 Denis, J. 571 
Couteur, Le 551 Dancer 92 Denison 386. J. E. 
Cowell 424. A. 381 Daniel 28.H.N.464. 175 
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Langley, W. H. 463 
Langa k, 271. M. 


Lansdowne, Marg. 
71 bis, 174, 282 
Larpent, I. S. 366 
Lascelles, H. 80 
Latham, Gen, 94 
Latimer 387 
Latouche 164 
Lauder, Capt. D.646 
Launcelyn 28 
Laurence, R. F. 552 
Laurie, P. 79 
Lavender, M. 272 
Lavicourt 478 
Lavie 267, 366 
— Adm. 268. 


417 

Law,J. 175.R.V.366 
Laurell, C. 381 
Lawrence, B. 188 
Lawson, D. 188, E. 

570. H.552 
Leach, E. C, 367 
Leahy, J. 645 
Leake 175 
Learmouth, H. 638 
Leatham, J. 93 
Lechmere, SirA.27S, 

368 
Lee, Dr. 276. H.647. 

M. 93. M. A. 272 
Leeds, A. 272 


P. G. 
Leicester, Sir J. 84. 

R. 463 
Leichtlen 61 
Leighton, D. 175 
Leinster, Duke 71 
Llewellyn, T. 572 
Leman, G. 0. 366 
Lemon, F. W. 368. 

Lady 187 
Lempriere!12.Dr.79 
Lennox, LadyC. 552 
Lester,Capt.J.H.284 
Letchworth 188 
Lethbridge, C.H.637 
Lett 271 
Letterman, E. 380 
Leuchtenbergh, 

Princess 80 
Livett, W. 638 
Levy, J. 551 
Lewis, D. C. 638. J. 

414. M. 92, 645 
Lichtenstein 13] 
Lickman 230 
Liddon 526 
Light, Col. 172 
Lindsay, F. 3628. 

Capt.J, 551 
Lindsey, 
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Lindsey, Sir J. 553 

Lingham, F. 638 

Lisle, E. L. de 645 

Lister, C. 470 

Liverpool, Lord 71, 
72, 370 

Livingstone, Capt. 
SirT. 268 


Lloyd 285, 460 
Lobera, Gen. 172 
Lock, J.189. T. 472 
Locke, W. O. 367 
Lofft 497, 498 
Loftus, Col. H. 93 
Loggan 424 
Logie 556 
Londonderry, Mar- 
chioness 176 
Long, Dr. 89. Major 
164. G. 58. M. 
272. S.478 
Longford,C’tess 367 
Longlands,Capt.476 
Longley, C. T. 463 
Lonnonoff 627 
Lonsdale 324, 325 
Lonseds, M. B. 637 
Losack,Capt.W.552 
Louga, Col. 373 
Louis XVIII. 362 
Lowndes, T. 637 
Lownds, J. 637 
Lowther, Sir J. 324, 
325. R324 
Loxham, J. 368 
Luard, E. 176 
Lubbock, M. 189 
Lubbren, J. D. 573 
Lucas 30,267.T.380 
Lucy 31 
Luddington 380 
Ludlam, W. 89, 380 
Lugger, R. 177 
Luke, G. R. 80 
Lukin, J. 476 
Lumley 551 
Lutyens,Capt.E.551 
Lydert 122 
Lydiat, T. 328 
Lydgate 165 
Lynch, Major 373 
Lynedoch, Lord 373 
Lyon, Col. 573. G.F. 
636. R.79 
Lyre, P.572 
Lyster, L. J. 552 
Lyttelton 583 
Maberly 71 
Mabelle, M, 272 
M‘Adam 174 
Macauley, A. 571 
M‘Carthy,C’tess478 
M‘Cay, Maj. E, 382 
M‘Cairey, D. 78 
M'Cullock 176 
M‘Donald,Capt.374 
Macdonald,Col.3938, 
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506.R.270.W.R.80 
Macdougall, D. 638 
Macgillivray 312 
Machael 516 
Macintosh, A. F.366 
M‘Intyre,C.80 
Mac Intyre, J. 283 
M‘Iver, M. 464 
Mack Child, J. 638 
Mackarethe 516 
Mackay, H. 645 
Macken, J.263 
Mackenzie 80, 271 
Mackinnan, D. 177 
Mackintosh 256,363 
Maclaren 381 
M‘Laughlin 283 
Maclean, SirF.G.175 
M‘Leod, A. 366. C. 
M. 175 | 
M‘Milner,SirW.637 
Macnamara, D. 177 
M‘Neile, J. 177 
Macpherson, A. 79 
Macrizy 353 
M‘Shane, J. 463 
Macueil, R. 175 
Madden, F. 552 
Madeira, Gen. 266 
Magenis, F. C. 20 
Magnitzky 627 
Major 418 
Mahomet 74 
Mahon, D. 191. S. 
191. T. 382 
Mainwaring 282 
Maitland 476, 637 
Malcolm, Sir P. 85 
Malheuish, T. 637 
Mallet, J. 645 
Malony, J. 646 
Manby, Capt. 69. 
E. 497. W. 366 
Mandera, Ald. 286 
Mangles, E. 638 
Mann, C. 178. H. 
188. J. 92 
Mannering, E. 176 
Manning 272, 464 
Mansel 367, 368 
Mansfield, Earl 554, 
556, 558 
Mans, Gen. 172 
Mantell, G. 176 
Manzanares 457 
Marchant,M.Le 272 
Maranbam 636 
Marialva, Marq.647 
Marjoribanks, R.77 
Markham 543 
Mark 543 
Marlay, W. 78 bis 
Marriott 463, 464 
Marsack 278, 80 
Marsh, J. 571 
Marshall 297, 298 
M.A. 552. S. 285 


Marston 91. J. 270 Milward, E. 577 
Martin, G. 91. I. Milton, Lady 271 
368. J. H. 94, R. Mina 172,457, 548 
69. S. 290 Minto, Lord 566 
Martineau, J. 638 Minutola 630 
Martyn, T. 184 Mirehouse,J. 94,559 
Martyr, A. 571 Mitchell 552, 574 
Maryborough 276 Molineux, W. 175 
Maryport 266 Molitor, Count 172 
Mascall, J. A. 188 Monroe 634 
Massey, Miss 367 Monson, G. H. 94 
Mason 390. Dr. 89. Montagu, H. S, 279, 
Mr. 270. G.637. Capt. J. 176 
J. 571. J. F.459 Montague, Capt.W. 
Matthews, L.E.B.79 =A. 270. Lady G. 
Matthias 92. J.639 464. Lord J. 270 


Mathison, A. 638 Montes, Gen. 362 


Maud, Mrs. 271 Montgomery, Mrs. 
Maude, J. 477 188. Sir'J.79" 
Maundrel 308 Montholon 353 
Mavor 552. J.551 Montresor, Sir H.T. 
Mawman 269 177. Lady 79 


Maxwell 643. J. 178. Moodie, B. 478 
J.A.382.W.G.175 Moody, A. 92 

May 28. J. W.638. Moor, 559. M.572 
R. E, 552 Moore, D. A. 40. F. 

Mayar, J. 463 558. Sir J. 370. 

Mayne, M. 464 R. 80. T. 643. W, 


Mayo, J. 79 552 
Meade, C. 467. E. Moorehouse 283 
573. R. 366 Morales, Gen. 173 


Medcalfe, J. 2 Morant, J. 464 
Medley, G. 176. R. More, H. 328. Sir 


284, W. 463 T. 486. H. 186 
Meinrad,Prince 644 Morgan 94. Gen. 
Mell 516 188.Maj.-gen.573. 
Mellin, R. 177 B, 574. E. 380. 


Mellish, C. 380 H.D. 212. J. 90, 
Melville, Lord 469, 91. M. 177, 638, 
568, 584, 585 N. 525. S. 80. W. 
Mends 630, 636 177, 474, 525 
Mercer, Col. 271 Morillo,Gen.73,265 
Merry, M. A. 80 Morland 395. M.A. 


Mesurier 58 464 

Metcalfe 204 Morris, E. 285. H 

Methuen 174,464 4,367. V.176 — 

Meyler 189 Morrison, J. H. 552 

Meynell 495 Morshead, E, 637 

Meyrick,Dr.41,293, Mortimer, C. 380 
477 Mortlock 366 


Michel 808 Morton 314. M. 380 
Middleton, Dr. 647. Moss, Dr. 84. J.92 
E. 552. PJ.83 Mould, J. 27! 
Midgley, W.283 Mountain, E. 367 
Milans, Gen. 172 Mountjoy, Lord 94 
Mildmay, C.W.St.J. Mountsteeven 515 
175. H.St. J.368, Mowbray 2. G.T.93 
Milford, H. J. 477 Moyes, J. 368 
Miller, G. J. 92. M. Mulcaster, Col. 637 


286, 380 Mullins, J. 177 
Milles, Dr. 326,327. Mumford, J. 548 

G. 272 Mundell, C. J. 638 
Milligan, W. 638 Munkhouse324,325 


Millington, A. 176 Munro, H.91 
Millner, W. 79 Munster, C’tess 271 
Mills, R. 271. S.80 Munter 131 
Milnes, W. 190 Murat 451 


Murray 
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Murray. 286, 453. 
A. 478. E. 94. 
E. 8.279. Sir G. 
270. 1, 478. J. 
92,177. Capt. J. 
176. S. S. 272, 
632. Lady S. 637 

Musgrave, T. 78 

Muscroft, J. 640 

Myddleton,C.M.552 

Myers 525. J.H.187 

Mylne 290 

Naghton T. 79 

Nairne 169 

Napier 403. M.79 

—— Ld. 270, 367 

Nash T. 637 

Nassau M. E. 92 

Nayler 77, 302, 473 

—- H. 93 

Neale, C. 475, W. 

H. 463, TT. 307 
Neame, A. 632 

Neate 271 

Neild, J. 184 

Neilson, M. 91 

Nelson 113,296, 489. 
G. 476 

Nepean, E. 366, 637 

Ness, R. 637 
Netterville, M. 274 
Neumann 61 
Neumark 453 
Neve, T. 285 

Nevelle, Lady J.471 

Nevenson, Dr. 367 

Neville 2, 178. 203 

Newall, 175. S$, 373 
Newborough 381 
Newell 31, T.B. 78 
Newman 39, 194 
Newmarch, J. 572 
Newnham, W. 551 
Newport, Sir J. 69 
Newton, Sir I. 391 
Niblock, J. 94 
Nicholas 38. C, C. 
368. J. 80 
Nicholl, J. 271 
Nicholls459.E.C.177 
Nichols 194, 297, 
474, 644, 645. J. 
484 


Nicholson, J. 272 
Nicolas, N. H.551 
Nicoll, A. 271 
Niddry, Baron 371 
Nisbet, J. 177 
Noble 301, 323, 572 
Nock, M, 272 
Noel 258, 459, 460. 
Sir G, 174 
Nolken 301 
Nooth, Maj. H. 463 
Norman, L. 571 
Normanton, 367 
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Noriss, G, P. 552 

North 188. Ld, 554 

Northmen, H. 638 

Northampton, Earl 
3h 


Norton, W. A. 552 
Norwich, Bp. 71, 85 
Nott 419 
Nottidge, J. 80 
Nourse, Sir C. 276 
Nowlan 278 
Noyes 230. Miss 460 
Nugent, Ly. C. 176 
Lord 69 
Oakes R. M. 175 
Oakley, H. P. 368. 
M. A. 271 
O'Brien 79, 175 
O'Donnell, C. 283 
Ogilvy, W. A. 647 
Lady H. 80 
Lieut. - Col. 
J.645. J. 








Ogle, 
478. 
S. 275 
O'Grady, W. 367 
O'Leary, E. 93 
Oliphant, J. 369 
Oliver, R. M. 464 
O'Loughlin, P. 646 
O’Mallay, C. 78 
O'Malley, G. 175 
O'Meara 465 
O'Neil, J.T. 637 
Onslew, Maj. 463 
Oram, W. H. 177 
Ord, C. 637 
Orman, N. 78 
Ormond, C’tess. 176 
Ornsby, G. 188 
Orrok, J. 646 
Orton, F. 271 
Osenden, C. 177 
Oskeover, C. 368 
Osma, Bp. 457 
Ossory, C’tess 176 
Ostle, M. 177 
Ouley, C. B. 272 
Ottley, M. 189 
Overton, 424 
Owen 174. Capt.85. 
Mrs. 380. A. 380. 
Capt. C. 79. G. 
16. W. 382. Sir 
W.C.R. 78 
Oxford, Bp. 467 
Oxley 640. C.640 
Pack, Sir D..636 
Page 463. Dr. 644 
Paget, Sir C. 78 bis 
Lady H. 367 
Pain, H. 380 
Paine, T. 281 
Palgrave, F. 638 
Pallet, J. 548 
Palliser, M. 139 
Palmer, C. N. 463. 





E. 279. H. 983. 
W., H. 285 
Palmerston, Ld. 69 
Panter, A. 574 
Panton, E, 271 
Pares, H. 381. T. 
176 
Parish, W. 366 
Park, J. 76, 469..M. 
95. Capt. 1.367 
Parker, Miss 486. E. 
C. J. 379, H, 476. 
T. 589 
Parkes 105. E. 187 
Parkhurst 92, 187 
Parkins, 174 
Parkinson, E. 573 
Parnell 69, 381 
Parr, C. 272, 572 
Parry, C. B, 638. 


C. C. 382. E. 191, 
563. F.175. J. 
P. J, 464 


Parsons 279, 271 
Partridge 209, 212. 
L.B.177. R.91 
Pastor, E. 73 
Paterson, B.G. 646. 
S. 22. T.94 
Patten, W. M. 638 
Patteson, F. 637 
Pattinson 324 
Paul 544. E. 60 
Paulet 297 
Payler, Major 175 
Payne, J. 284. S. 
463, 551, 637. W. 
57 1.$Maj. W. 78 
Paynne 393 
Payten, C. 382 
Pearce 284. 
188. H, 78 
Pearse, G. 79 
Pearson 277. Capt. 
478, J. 644. N. 
79, 463 
Peat, R. J.552.S. 91 
Peckett, Capt. 80 
Peel 69. A. 379. E. 
79. R.379,464, T. 
644. Lady J. L.79 
Pegge, Dr. 483, 484 
Peirce, M. T. 80 
Pigot 2 
Pelham 468. M. 375 
Pembroke, Earl 174 
Penington 298 
Penn, Sir W. 570 
Pennant, Ly C. 637 
Pennyngton 324 
Penrose, 186 
Pepper 204 
Percy, Dr. 354 
Perkins, G. D. 78 
Perrowe 515 
Perry, T. 574 


Mrs. 


669 


Perth, Duke 187 
Peters 298 
Petherick 286, 382 
Petriburg 515 
Petty 324 
Peyton, H. S. 177 - 
Pfeller, J, 645 
Phair, F. 646 
Philipps, J. 89 
Phillips 376. C. 78, 
463. E. 638, H, 
574. J. 177. J. E. 
271. T. 58 
Philpot, J. B. 464 
Phipps 366, T. 477 
Picot 3 ’ 
Pierrepoint, A. 80 
Piesse, H. 92 
Piffard, D. 380 
Pilmore, J. 635 
Pimental, J. A. 284 
Pinder, E. 93 
Pitcairn, Dr. D. 377 
Pitt 167, 557. J: 
188, 638. W. 469. 
W.M. 551 
Plampin, J. 90 
Planche 462 
Playfair, R. 638 
Plomer, L. 368 
Plowden 272, 474 
Plumbe 285 
Plunket,M.274,190. 
W. 366 
Polhill, 1. 571 
Pollock 464. F. 464 
Pond, J. 543 
Ponsonby, Lady 368 
Poole, E. 80. J. 189 
Poore, Miss 177 
Pope, T. 401 
Popebam, G. M.175 
Porcher, G. 271 
Porden, E. A. 272 
Porten; H. 381 
Porter, R. 476 
Pott, A. 380. T. 
189. W. 464 
Pottinger, C. 573 
Potts 29 
Pout, G. 177 
Powell, C. 380. R. 
J. 367. W.A77 
Powlett, A. 468 
Powys, H P. 638 
Poyntz, W. S. 175 
Praed, J. B, 368 
Prater 645. H.645 
Pratt, J. 92, 270 
Lieut.-col.R. 380 
Pratville 274 
Prescot, C, 388 
Prescott, A. M. 80. 
J. 638. W. B. 552 
Preston 477. W. 78 
Prevost, Dr, 632 
Price, 





Price, A. 80,552. J. 
177. M. A. E. 80, 
368. M. 464. R. 
80, 368. T. 79, 
94. W. 92 

Prince, J. 176 

Pringle, Lady 463 

Prinn 393 

Prior, A. 20 

Pritchard, B. A.177 

Probert 459, 460. 
H. 94 

Probyn, Mrs. 368. 
E. 637. Lieut. T. 
80 

Prowde, R. 551 

Prowse, E. 83 

Pryce, H. 580 

Puckering 297 

Puckle, H. 271 

Pugh, Miss 176. B. 
188. W. 646 

Pullen,A. 552 

Puller, J. 366 

Pullock, T. 175 

Pyke, G. 270 

Quarles, T. 366. 

Quick, T. N. 176 

Quicke, N. 552 

Quilliam 525 

Quiroga73,172,457. 

Raban 188 

Radcliffe, Sir J. 176 

Raddish, W. 188 

Radnor 174, 645 

Radstock, Lord 171 

Raeburn, Sir H. 270 

Raikes 176. R. 643 

Raines, J. R. 177 

Ramsay, P. W. 78 

Ramsey, D. 297 

Ramus, C. 92 

Randal 201 

Randall 80. T.351 

Randolph, F. 643 

Raper 477. M.542 

Rask 164 

Ratcliffe 194 

Rathbone, J. 94 

Ravenhill, J. 552 

Rawlins 295 

Rawstone, R.A. 177 

Ray 84 

Reade 372 

Redding, C. H. 551 

Redesdale, Lord 71 

Redpath 403 

Reid, Maj. 176. A. 
478. T. 366,574 

Reide, J. 571 

Relph, J. 271 

Remy 647 

Rennell 401. T. 464 

Rennie 268, 401 

Rensselaen 169 — 

Revitt, N. 180 
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Reynolds, Sir J. 543 
Rhodes, M. 284 


Ricardo 69, 484 
Rice, J. 284. S, 69. 
T. 464 


Rich, R. 463 
Richards 547. Capt. 
464, 638. G. 190. 
G. H. 80. T, 176. 
W. 645 ' 
Richardson, H. 573. 
J.270. W. 177 
Richley 543 
Richmond, H. 36€ 
Rickes, R. 381 
Rickman 424 
Riddell, H. J. 78 
Ridge, E. J. 175 
Ridgway, E. B.93 
Riding 174 
Ridley 387 
Riego 265, 362, 457 
Ritchie, I. 271 
Roaf, J. 638 
Roberts, E.175. J. 
W. 78. M. 80 
Robertson 69. D. 
646. R.79 
Robespierre 281 
Robinson, Dr. 209. 
Hon. Miss 414. 
E. 92. F.573. G. 
A. 366. H. 551. 
J. 204, 271. T. 
270, 463. W. 463. 
W. B. 270 
Robson, A, P. 177 
Roby -177 
Roche 561. Mrs. 176 
Rochester, Bp. 643 
Rodd, C. E, 552 
Rode 516 
Roden, Earl 467 
Rodworth 497 
Roe, W.T. 366 
Roebuck, J. 571. _ 
Rogers 472. C. 189. 
G. 552. T. E. 80 
Rokeby 201 
Rolfe, R. 189 
Rolland, A. 374 
Rolleston 93 
Rollestone, G. 366 
Rolt, J. 175 bis 
Ronalds, H. 271 
Rooke, G. 647 
Rooker 180 
Roos 583 
Rose, F. 270. S. 366 
Rosewell, B. 181 
Ross, Capt. 525. 
Lieut.-col. 463. 
F. 543. G. 637. 
M. 646 
Rossiter, D. 265 
Rothschild 73 


Rotten, Gen. 17% 
Rous, W. 551 
Rovigo 451 
Rowe, E. 572 
Rowell, R. 515 
Rowland, S. 89 
Rowlandson 186,272 
Rowley, Sir C. 78 
Royston 284 
Rudd, C.E. 552 
Ruding 306 
Rumsey, L. 80 
Rundell 77 
Rushworth, C. 476 
Russell276.H.W.464 
Rust 354 
Ruthven 459 
Ruttledge, W. 366 
Rutzen, B'ness 367 
Rycroft, H. 175 
Ryves, G. F. 637 
Sabin, M. 176 
Sadler, S. F. 175 
Sagar, R, 285 
Sainsbury 472 
St. David's, Bp,350 
St. George 352 
St. John, Lady 272 
St. Laurence 463, 
R. 463 
St. Leger 188 
St. Vincent 81,637 
Samford 470 
Sanders, E. 92. H. 
543. Capt. T. 477 
Sanderson 201 
Sandford, A, 80. D. 
H. 80 
Sandon, Lord 368 
Sands 308 
Sandwich, Earl 554 
Sandys, A. 368. J. 
W. 645 
Sankey 386 
Sargant, M. 93 
Sargeant, G. 283 
Savage, B. 179 - 
Savary 591 
Savel, E. 552 
Saulit, M.M: 76 
Saunders 367, 626. 
W. 272 
Sawbridge 472 
Sawyer, R. 571 
Saxe Weimar 464 
Saxon, E. 464 
Say 381 
Sayer, A. 284 
Scarlett, P. A. 92 
Schlegel 630 
Scholefield 136.J.78 
Schrieber, C. 80 
Scobell, Capt. 269 
Scot, D. 552 
Scott 544. A. 574, 
A. M. 368, 1.368. 


J. 190, 297, 298. 
M. S. 271. R. 92. 
T. 478 


Sedley 20. Sir W.20 

Seigneux 638 

Selby, E. 570 

Selfe, M. 272 

Selwyn, C, 464, J, 
644 


Senane, C.73 
Seward, Miss 484 
Sewell 474. J. 188 
Seymour 11, 477. 
Lord G. 366. G, 
H. 270. H. 986. 
Lord 382 
Shallard, T. 380 
Sharp 93. G.C. 272 
Sharpe, E. P. 464 
Shaw 572 
Shawe, P. E. O. 638 
Shedden, B. P. 477 
Sheehan, C. 266 
Sheen, S. 176 
Sheepshanks,J.770, 
S. 638 
Sheffield, H. 19 
Shefford 40 
Sheldon 113 
Shelley 174 
Shephard, J. 79 bis 
Sheppard 366, 561 
Sheriffe, T. 80 
Shewell 30 
Short 78. W. 637 
Shuckburgh 468 
Shute, E. 578 
Shuttleworth 573. 
Dr. P. N. 368 
Sidmouth, Lord 257, 
368, 469 
Sidney, G 190 
Sievers 478 
Silliman 61,261,311 
Simmons, J. 94 
Simpson, H. W. 687. 
L. 571. Maj. R. 
366 
Sims, C, 58. J. 80 
Simson, Gen, 464 
Sinclair 466, 279 
Singer 418, 493 
Sitwell, R. S. 78 
Skelton 165 
Skene 381 
Skinner, D. 93 
Skippon 30 
Skipton, H. T. 80 
Skyrme, W. 94 
Slatter, W.78 
Sleater, M. 91 
Slingsley, C. 368 
Sloane, 
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Sloane, Sir H. 212 
ey 4 at 
Sloper, je 
Smalridge 299 
Smart, C. 389. J.464 
Smeaton 89 
Smith 458, 477, 646. 
Miss 572. Mrs. 
173, 484, 645. A. 
972, 376, 638. B. 
284. C. 367. C. 
E. 637. E. 177. 
Sir E. J. 638. F. 
94, 175. G. 91, 
285, 323, 563. H. 
V. 552. J. 69, 79, 
373, 402, 464, 
638. L. A. 552. 
M. 548. R. 285. 
T.323, 477. T. R. 
270. W. 70, 402, 
475 
Smithson 572 
Smyth, A. 468. E. 
78, 463. Major- 
J. 366 


Sneyd, B. 84 

Soane 62. J. 574 
Soimonoff 627 
Soltan, G. W. 368 
Somerset, Lord 373 
Sondes, G. M. 272 
Songfield 31 
Sophia, Princess 83 
Soppitt, T. 80 
Sorrel, R. 571 


Southwell 583 
Sowerby 541 
Sparks, J. 477 
Sparrow, W. W. 176 
Spavin 299 
‘Spencer 308, 381. 
B. 643. C. 464. 
E. 80, 179. G.T. 
80. T.91 
Earl 451 
Lord 630 
Spenser 418 
Spiller, Capt. 367 
Spofforth, R. 552 
Spottiswoode,A.176. 
D. 381 
Springitt, G. M. 570 
Squire, F. 80 
Stable, Miss 271 
Stafford, Marq. 19 
Stallard, S. F. 177 
Stanhope, Lieut.-col. 
78. G. 185 
Stapleton, Mrs. 641 
Starkey, J. 91 
Staunton, F. F. 175 
Steele, Lady E. 551 
Steeman, P. 366 
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Steevens 63 
Stehelein, Col. 551 
Stennett, Mrs. 645 
Stenton, J. 638 
Stephens 381, 571 
Stephenson, 323 
Sterling 373, 638 
Sterne, Dr. J. 354 
Stevenson 401, 404 
Steward, H. 188. H. 
E. 637. S. 285. T. 
271 
Stewart, C. 638. J. 
286. J H.K. 366. 
M. 638 
Stiles 31 
Stirling, R. 366 
Stisted, Capt.H. 366 
Stock, E. 368 
Stocker, T. A. 80 
Stockdale 556 
Stodart, J. 381 
Stokes, H. 286 
Stolberg,Count 272 
Stone G. 643 
Stonor 271 
Stopford, Lieut. 285 
Storic, J. G. 463 
Stothard 543 
Stourton 79, 308 
Strachan, Sir R. 86 
Stracy, C. 177 
Strangeways 2 
Strangford, Ld. 362 
Strangwaies 2 
Stratford 8 
Streatfield, T. 552 
Stretton, T. 283 
Strong 78 
Strother, W. 93 
Strutt, C. 176, 368 
Stuart, SirC.373 J. 
645. L. 381. Sir 
S. 79. 

Lady F 368 
Stukeley 258 
Sturges, J. 190 
Styleman, A. H. 646 
Styles, Dr. 486 
Sunderland, T. 189 
Surtees, C. 380 
Sussex, Duke 558 
Sutton, A. 176. Sir 

R. 271. T. 323 
Swan, M. A. 464 
Swartz, C.F, 561 
Sweney 270 
Sydney, Visc’t. 517 
Sykes, Sir M. 352 
Symonds, J, 175 
Tacktabag 353 
Talbot, Earl 466 
Tallys 165 
Talman, A. B. 177 
Tatlock, G. 571 
Tattersall, G. 92 


Tatum, C. M. 272 

Tawke, Miss 638 

Taylor G. W. 62. G. 
270. Sir H. 79. J. 
272, 381. Dr. J. 


354. R. 285. S. 
S. 284 
Teasdale, A. 271 
Temple 80. W. 270 
Templeman, A. 272. 
G, 286. 


Tempsky,B’ness286 
Tenant 324 
Thanet, Earl 325 
Thatcher 9, 10 
Theakston, J. 177 
Theobald, J. 92 
Thierry 176 
Thomas, C. 177. F. 
574. J. 79, 133, 
177 bis. R. 270. 
T. 94 
Thompson 267. H. 
177. L. H. 176. 
M.S.552. P.79 
Thoresby 92, 352 
Thorne 29, 636 
Thornhill 282 
Thornson, J. 476 


Thornton, Miss 572. 


B. 377. Sir E.78, 
362 
Thorold, E. 551, G. 
637, 644 
Thorp, C. 464 
Thorpe, Dr. 640 
Throckmorton 31 
Throsby, R. 645 
Thurnam 478 
Thursby, G. A. 463 
Thurtell, Ald. 460. 
J. 459, 460. T. 
459 
Thurtle, E. 189 
Thynne, Lady L. 80 
Tichfield, Marg. 256 
Tilson, F. 188 
Timbey, M. 92 
Timperley, N. 285 
Tisdal 274 
Tod, A. 284, J. 552 
Todd, H.J.451. M. 
323. M.A. 80 
Tolcher 381. H.284 
Tomlins 290 
Tonge, W. N. 271 
Topham 93. W- 93 
Topping, T. 643 
Torin, R. 284 
Torrell 20 
Torrens, R. 79 
Torrington, Vis. 176 
Tottie, S. 276 
Totty, H. 367 
Toup 38 
Tovey 302, 391, 392, 
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W. 572 
Towers 515. R.571 
Townley, 285 
Townsend 368. M. 
366. R. W. 189. 
W. 92, 637 
Townshend178.Mrs, 
= E, E. 638, 


Trafford 194 
Travers, F. 189 
Treacher, E. 272 
Tredcroft, S..574 
Trefusis, C.R. 366 
Tremenheere 58 
Trench, Le 366 
Trenow, F. J.C. 63” 
Trevelyan 98 
Treves, D. 380 
Trevor, J. W. 637 
Trimley, J. 638 
Trimmer, H, 552 
Triquet, 272 
Tristram, H. B. 637 
Trollop 201 
Trollope, Miss 189 
Trotman, M. H. 271 
Troughton 366 
Trundle, T. 57! 
Tubb 259 
Tucker 174, 637 
Tufnell, F. 367 
Tullock, H. B. 647 
Tunstall, Mrs. 571 
Tupper, D. 272 
Turberville, G. 366 
Turner, Maj. 367. 
D. 290. E. 638. 
G. 285. Sir G. P. 
282. J. J.W. 176. 
M. 638. W. H. 
177 
- Lady 76 
Turnour, H. E. 92 
Tusser 20 
Tuthill, L. 271 
Twemlow J. of Ha- 
therton 2, 386 
Twiss, H. A. 79 
Twisleton, F. 175 
Twyford 307 
Tychsen 131 
Tyringham 31 
Tyrrell, E. 638 
Tyrwhit, Sir T. 77 
Tyson, W. 91 
Tyssen 177, 463 
Uniacke, J. 80 
Urquhart, W.A.271 


Urrey 29 
Uvedale, R. 270 


Uxbridge, Ear! 175 
Valdez, 74, 457 
Valero, Gen. 73 
Vallance, W. 552 
Valmike 630 
Valpy, 
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Valpy, C. BE. B. 368. 
P. A. 368 


Vandeleur 462 
Vane, J. 366 
Vansittart, W. 637 
Vanzandt, J, 574 
Varnham, H. 880 
Vaughan'?272, J.T. 
571. B.875 
Venteis 20 
Verelst, W, — 
Vernon, 638:- > M. 
284... W..V. 463 
Vertue 214 | 
Vicars, H. 572 
Vidall, J. J. 572 
Villasse 634 
Villiers 368 B. 272 
Vince, J. B. 571 
Vincent 552. J. 645 
Viney 270 
Vitty, R. 93 
Vraillard, Col. 634 
Wade, E. 380 
Wadeson, R. 645 
Waithman 267, 366 
Waldegrave,Earl 83 
Waldy, R. 271 
Wale 472 
Walford, D. 552 
Walkden, M. 80 
Walker,C.323. Capt. 
C.177. H.C. 552. 
G. 284 bis. H.G. 
188. J. 176, 463. 
W. 571 
Wall 284 
Wallace 190, 366 
Waller 31. A. E. 
368. R.325. T. 
324 
Wallis 571. T.645 
Walmisley 330 
Walpole 176, 386 
Walter, J. 177 
Walters, T.126, 328, 
506 
Walton 418, 419. 
Miss 272. 1.419, 
493. J.272. N. 
190 
Wapshare, E. E. 367 
Ward, E. 93. G. R. 
543. J. 280, 468. 
W. 283. W.H. 176 
Wardale 324 
Wardell, R. 58 
Ware 552. W.78 
Waring, S. 568 
Warner 176. J. 189 
Warre 80, 285, 380 
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nh, C. 464. J. 
463... Z. S. 638 
Warton, Dr. 63. T. 
277,419,484, 643 
War@ick, Earl 637 
Washington 275 
Waterhouse 93, 478 
Waters 647 . 
Waterton 2 
Watson, Dr. 84. F. 
366.H. 638. J.190 
Watsonne 516 bis 
Watt, J. 403 
Watts, E. 645 
Way, 373. L. 381 
Weatherly 571 
Weare, W. 459. 460 
Webb 41, 42, 315, 
316, 317. Capt. 
493,503. A. 190. 
D. 643. F. 176. 
J. 195, 196, 198, 
199. R. 272. T. 
422 
Webster, A. F. 287 
Wedderburn 80,369 
Weir, E. 369 
Welch 368. S.286 
Wellesley, A. 372. 
—— Lord 564 
Wellings, H. 271 
Wellington, Duke 
10, 94, 167, 370, 
372, 373, 551,641 
Wells, M. 572 
Welsh 354 
Wesselhoeft 271 
West 551. B. 543. 
C.A. 478. D. 462. 
J. 574, 58%. M. 
366. Sir T. 2. 


Westmoreland 71 
Weston, Miss 368. 
J. 90, 283 
Wetherell 69 
Wharton 324, 325. 
C. M. 188. S. 645 
Lord P. 516. 
Lord T. 516 
Wheatley, H. 637 
Whieldon, E. 367 
Whinfield, J.A. 638 
Wheston 89 
Whitaker, A. 471 
Whitbread 469 
Whitchurch, C, 177 
White 638. Capt. 


C.S. 286. D. 380. 
G. 15. Lieut. H. 


366. Sir H. 285. 

HLS, 572. J. 286. 
R. 308. Ws 92%. 
Lieut.-col, W. G. 
636 


Whitechurch 177 
Whitehouse, J. 92 
Whiteley, E. 552 
Whiteman, J.C. 552 
Whiteside, J. 94 
Whitfield, J. 643 
Whitford, T. 92 
Whitgreave 414 
Whitlock, G. 177 
Whittaker 79,-272 
Whitwell, W. 93 
Wallington, S. 79 
Wickins 386, 389 
Wigram 93, 271 
Wilberforcé 22, 569 
Wilder, E. 272 
Wildman, E. 366 
Weldon 572 
Wilford, E.C. 78 
Wilkes 472 
Wilkie, D. 270 
Wilkins40,136,463, 
G. 637 
Wilkinson, B. 176. 
T. 551. W.79 
Willan 323. J.190 
Williams 188, 190, 
386, — 


551. Col. Sir D. 
271. E. 283, 55%. 
H. E. 476. J. 
188, 270, 284, 
366, Capt. J. 175. 
R. 393. Adm. 78 
Williamson, J. 284 
bis, 573. S.J. 272 
Sa, Ald. 271 
Willis, G. 92 
Willoughby, H. 637 
Wilmot 60. E. 80 
Wilsford, R. 94 
Wilson 286. Gen. 


172, 370, 373. A. 


J.191. C. 284. E. 
323. F. 364, 410. 
G. 366, 551. H. 
323, 324. J. 305. 
R. 324. T. 11,12. 
W.367. Lady227 
Windus, H, 186 
Wingfield 179, 464 
Winstanley,Dr.270. 
§. 638. T. 643 
Winter, S. 380 


Wise 574 
Wiseman, C. 479 
Witts, Capt. G, 287 
Wolfe, J. 284 
Wolseley, C. 463 
Wood 267, 460,554 
A. 573. J. 970. 
J.P. 175. R. 366. 
W.270. Col. W, 
552 
Woodfall, G. 542 
Woodford, J.G. 551 
Woodforde, J. 271 
Woodgate, A. 375, 
C. 552. M. 177 


‘Woodley, W. 641 


Woodroffe,M.A.638 
Woodward 393 
Worcester 403 _ 
Wotdsworth 136 
Woronzoff, C’t 464 
Worsley 176. Adm. 
R. 78. R. 463 
Worthington 559 * 
Wortley, J. S: 79 
Wrangham 79, 463. 
Wray 204, 273, 638 
Wrench, J. G. 80 
Wright 9, 10, 99, 
268, 270, 390. @. 
297. H. 366. J. 
189. Capt. J. 82. 
J. M. 366. R, 324. 
Col. R, 382. T. 
282 
Wrighton, T. 572 
Wrottesley, Sir J.79 
Wyatt, E. 368, T.78 
Wyclyff 201 
Wykeham, L. 574 
Wylly, Capt. A.C.78 
Wylde 165 
Wyndham 37. Maj. 
78. H. P. 272 
Wyon 306 
Yallowley, J. 477 
Yandeola 457 
Yarmouth, Lord 382 
Yeatman, M.:464- 
Yeoman, Capt. 464 
Yeomans 91, 272 
York, Duke 637 
Yorke, T. H. 79 
Young, Capt. 561. 
Dr.131. Maj.-Gen. 
552. A. 79. G. 
573. H. 552. J. 
92. M. 177. P. 
645. R.R. 478 
Younghusband,Ma- 
jor 78 
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